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7 «| 

To the. Rizht Honourable , 
GEORGE” Marqueſs of 
HALTLIFAX, &c. Lord 
Prefident of hs Majeſty's 
moſt Honourable Prioy- 
Counttl, "nn 


My ['6rd; owed 1 
He greatnels ofmyPre- 
ſumption 1n-making 
| this Addrels,-- would 
appear more legible from the 
greatnels bf your Character,did 
not the Subject, here treated of, 
hold ſome Proportion with the - 
Perſon, whoſe Patronage itim- 
plores': In prefixing therefore 


A 2 your 


=2""-% — 


The Epiflle 
your Lordſhipsnametothefol- 


lowing T reatile, after the Fxam- 


ple of "moſt Writers, Ido 1n the. 
very Front ſhew the Sum. and 
Abridgement of the whale. Diſ 
LAY not-of whatT have writ, 
but of what really 1 1s: poſlible to 
be written of the Worth and 
Excellence of Man's Nature. 
There are two things which do 
more eminently- Jenominate a 
Man ; Capacity; and Courage; 
of which one laies claim to the 
Head, the other to the Heart, 
but both toygur Lordſhip. This 
thoſe can witneſs, whohave had 
the honour to ſtand within the 
Circles of.the Court, and to be 
pony to the Debates . of the 

Royal 


' _ Dedatory: 
Royal Council, over which you 
now'-ptelide., , N ay, the whole 
Nationcan witheſsit,yourgreat 
Vertizes having. ſo often-dhewn 
thernſelyes upon- the greateſt 
Theatre, and-to:the Uniyerſal 


Beneftrofthis Kingdom,ſothat 


there 48 no manican be: ſo blind 
asinot'to lee them, nor fo un- 
grattful;, xt he hath any lente 
of his-own, or of his Country's 
Safety, as.notitos own,an Obh- 
'gation; to then) {+ ; + 

. Phe : Quargel whuch; your 
Lordſhip did tpoule,l as4t:was 
the jaſtelt; ſo it was the great- 


elt.of the Age} Whetherwe cqn-. | 


ſider the Quality; the Number, 
and aboyeall the ExquiliteCon- 


A -n triVances 


} 

þ 

*l 

t; 

þ 
: 
: 


The Epyſile 
trivances"of the iadverlt=Park 
ty,atnonelt which the otd$ham 
of pretending Religioniſeem'd 
to be nioſt Popatur;which was 
no other thanithePoticofithe 
Algerines, who-meftdefignthe 
SlayetyofChriſtianowhan they 
hang out Chriſtian Coloars:!: 

"Lofolens xce Hi ew high 4 rad 4- 
Etion was prot) fouls, whith 
at thePoint' ) breaking” with 
mt6 open! Rebeliiun;::ſo\rhita 
more Helliſh Gotabuſtion' had 
like to hive ſabverted thelPar- 
lament Houſe, thantlgrUbtign. 
ed -by the Powdeviplot/hadawot 
His Majeſty of BleflediMemio- 
ry finely {parared the; Þire- 


brands" Ln wineddahme, 


1 | . £8 FYen 


Dedzicatory. 


eventhen when theRoyal Cauſe 
lay moſt ableedingy/'twas aPICCC 
doubtleſs! of great. gencrofity 
inone of: ſuch a! [Patrimonial 
Fortune; as that to which your 
Birth-right did entitle you; to 
etpoute and/defend- it, for tin 
caſe ''of Defeat your lots had 
been moſt Contiderable; and mm 
caſe of Succels, you: cold: not 
expect an encreate. of Fortune 
from any Otice-/of” the "State ; 
So'that nocontiderationot your 
own. Intereſt, ' but. that oniy of 
Loyalty and true Honourcould 
anvite tro-AGtion : and yet letthe 
FortaazSof Subie:ls beas Grear 
as *Xhe . Exigences of Princes, 
the latter cannot. be'out of avca- 


eh A 4 pacity 


The Epiſtle 


pacity of giving, nor the former 


of receiving : luitable Rewards, 
and Marks-of Bounty ;' This 
your Lordſhip has:in lomemea- 
jure ta{ted of in the Hereditary 
Honours: conferred; upon your 

ood, fuch.'a Reward being 
zultly dueto one, who with ſuch 
Courage Conſtancy, and Succeſs 
did vindicate the Hereditary 
Rights of the Blood Royal, and 
the: juſt Deſcent and Preroga- 
Leng of - the Engliſh Qrowd. 
Your Counſtls were-Loyal, and 
(what is yet.more rare) proſpe- 
rous, not only in the. ettect they 
had,” but. alſo inthe Benefat we 
all enjoy, lance "tis-not- to be 
oo rod bus the ; they i{moothed 


ikq | (PE 
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© Dedicatory. 
the way to. the glorious -and 
ceable  Succeſſion'of the wi- 


FR and mo{tjuft of Kings; 'un- 
der:whole Reign we cannot bit | 


expect Felicity. 

The: Prefervation' bf 'Mo- 
narchy; amongſt ſo many Trea- 
ſons' as threatned it,” and- the 
Kingdom, was as great and mi- 
raculous 'as' its Reſtoration"; 
the Memories: of thoſe , who 
were eminent herein, witf be Sa- 
cred''to ' Paſterity' 5 You had 
both: of youthe Hiris Namie 
Name whichmay it eyer be ay- 
{picious; as 1t has been ever ty- 
telar #0 this' Kingdonv/ being 
now famous without a Fi&tion 
for {oy the Monſter, 
which 


{he tipgle 
(hich wes ,to:be ted with of 
thing; lels/ tham» Royal :Blo Id, Y 
| .The,Monſter ofthe Agerw ay | 
jad the Ravenous Woltialway: 
gnawing in hx:Bafm ;- hz 
petty tka efugh of whatſe 
your Counlels /woulds producef 
whenhe prevaild with the worl(fl: 
Rump,) of 'a ;Houle of:Comfo 
nons, t&Hhi{t yow:amongft thoſE 
frve eyerHonourableand:Noblc|/ 
Peers,, whom they petitioned off 
be removed from attendange onfg 
His Majeſty ot-:Sacred Memo. fr 
ry, - for no-othet reatonz but be. 
. caule your'greatiAbilities made(}Þ 
you-;@pable. tor: dilcover, .and{n 
your:great Couxage , rnadeiyouſ £ 


reloluteſ 


b 
oy 


one {olnte:to:oppole the Perniciouys 
dPracticesob that Deſperate; Ca 
Þal. ve 4 
v But as your Lordſhip has 
oiven ample Proof of ...the 
at vreatnels of your Mind? to- 
*ewards the correcting of Pub. 
Allick Miſdemeanpd8v.1I ſhall 
tdnow crave leave to make trial 

of - the: dame Magnanimity in 
{Pardoning private Faults ; 
{And for this your, Lordſhip will 
told find ſufficient matter, if you 
nfgive your {ſelf the trouble to 
a.[read the following Dilcourle, 
e.Iwhich how-much loever 1t may 
i be beneath your Acceptance will 
dj not be found, I hope, beyond your 
uf Pardon, which 1t I can obtain, 
eff: next 


The Epiſtle Deilicator y. 
next to- your own Safety” : 
Felicity us all- that can be wi h 
for by. 


tor, / 
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mou humble; moſt farhfu 
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The Sum of the following Dif-- 


| cauſe, wherein 


11 


Man is "71 under dew 


and FE 
theſe two ſtates of Maturity 


Man's Formation conſiſts of( Generation 
[theſe two general OE, and 
his Education. 
Of the Generation of Man, » as alſo Noh 
Frame and Fabrick of: his Body, 
ther with; the Original of ;the Avira, 


f and Rational Faculties - Chap. 1, 
f} Erudition Chap. 2, and 
'} Man its {Exec | Chap. T 
" coniiits 1n Travel - Chaps 5. 
i In Manas under a ſtate of Ma-(Body, 
turity, we conſider the Perfe-< Mind, - : 
ftions or Gifts of Fortune. 
"NN The PerfeQtions of his _ ith / —_ Ge 
44 ' Body are __ gp 
= _P Beauty Chap. $. 


The Perfeitions of Man's Mina conſidered in 


1.. The: dependency of- the Soul- on the 
Animal Faculties Chap. 1 
= 2. ib 


"External, vis, the five 
2, [aſtrumenrs Senſes | i Chop: 16; 
of the Soul. SInternal, Memory and I-: 
G tact Chap, 11, & 12. 
We Will and 


”- £- Wi 
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3 The Principle Faculties Paſſions. 
of the Soul,” Vi. The Intetle& 


Of the will. and Paſſions in General 
Chap. 13- 
rOf Love and Hatred, Jea- 
foaſic” and Envy, Deſire 

S. Tallis \.* Chap. 14. 

e040; Hope an Fear, Prefum 
To Particulars tion and Deſpair Chap. +4 
[or Joy and Sorrow Chap. 16, 
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Of Anger and- Clemency , 
| - or Mildneſs Chap. 13, 


Of the IntelleQtual Operations in: Gene- 
ral | '  », Chap.18. 


Science © '/ Chap. ng. 
In Particular of \Centaplion Chap. 20. 
Judgment Chap./21. 


Of the Goods of , neil in General 
Chap. 22. 


fBirth Chap. 23. 
| | mn C oy 24. 
. reat-PIAaCe ” 
In Particular of 4 x riendſhip Che. 26; 
| Fame ind Reputation 
. | Chap.'27 
W, th 
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With ſome Corollaries touching the moſt re- 
amarkable Ora Life. 


Chap. 33- 


[ 

| 

2. | *Converſation Chap. 28. | 
ad Solitude Chap. 29. ' 
Viz. of 7 [=> 6 mg Chap. JO. | 

Chap. 31. 

| Narrag and Single-life Chap. 32. | 
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4. That it is in the Power of 'every man to 
4 advance tus own happineſs, 
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CHAP. 
Of the Generation of Man, as alſo of 


the Animal and Rational Faculties, 


AN, the Subject of this follow- 
..ing Diſcourſe, is the Subje& 
alſo of our Wonder, if we con- 


fider him either in his firſt pro- 
duction, or in the continuance and propa- 
gation of his Race : After that Almighty 
God had ina wiſe and wonderful manner 
franvd the World, in the laſt place he cre- 
ates Man after his own Image, and gives 
him Power and Dominion over all living 
Creatures 3 by this ſignifying, that the 
Heavens and Earth with all their glorious 
Bodies, then in the greateſt Luſtre and 
Perfection, were all made for the Sake and 
Service of this one noble Creature, with 
which he ſummed up the whole Creation- 
But waveing theſe Conſiderations, toge- 
ther with the Conſequences of that happy 
State (of which our Natures was depriv*d) 
as 


2 of the Gener atyon Chap. 1. 


as things of which we are informed only 
by D:vine Revelation, it will be more 
ſuitable to the fcope of this Diſcourſe to 
confider Man as he now ftauds 1n a ſtate 
of Nature, ſubject to Generation and Cor- 
ruption, and obnoxious to all the Changes 
incident to a' mortal Life ; and under this 
Capacity we may conſider him, as conſt- 
{ting of two parts, of a Soul, and of a Body, 

Firit for his Body, and the Generation of 
it, Gcd formed;&e. "Tis certain that human 
Race is propagared by the ſame =P as that 
of bruit Animals. It would be a laborious, 
tho” not a tedious Curiolity to trace Nature 
m its ſeveral advances from the imperfeQt 
{tate of an Embryon, to that of a mature 


Off-ſpring, contained in a juſt and full for- 
mation of all its Parts. But *tis Entertain- 
ment ſufficient for our preſent Thoughts, 
if we conſider the great variety of Parts 
which ſerve for the Conſtitution of a hu- 
mane Body : Some are uſeful for Life, 0- 
thers for Nutrition, others _ tor Mo- 


tion. Let us but conſider a little the Re- 
ceptacles of Images, the Regions of Ima« 
g1nation, the curious formation in all the 
Inſtruments of Senſe ; to which we may 
add the attivity and ſubtlety of the Spt- 
Tits, the delicate Contexture of the Nerves, 
the various Articutations of the Voice, the 


Earmony of Features, zogether with the 
propore 


Chap. r. of Man. 3 
proportion of Members in a humane body, 
any one of which Conſiderations is ſufhs 
cient to engrols the Study of ones wholz 
Life, and 1s many times the ſubject of” a 
Volume, 

Many nice and ſubtle Queſtions are 
ſtarted by the Curious, concerning the 
Uſe and Frame of each particular Organ of 
the Body; as alſo how the Blood, Nutriti- 
on, and Senfation are made. No lefs in- 
quiſitive have they been about the firſt 
Principle of Life, which ſets the Wheels 
of this curious Engine on Work ; As firſt, 
Whether there be one or more Souls in 
Man conformable to the Animal and Ra- 
tional Faculties : Alſo, whether the Ratio« 
nal Soul be propagated in the ſame mars 
ner as that of other living Creatures: Or, 
whether it be immediately Created and In- 
fus'd by God ? , For the better Underitand- 
iog of which Queſtions, I ſhall firſt give 
my Senſe and Notion of that which we 
cal a Senſitive or Animal Soul, which I 
conceive to be nothing but an Etherial 
Maſs of Spirit, or Flame rarified, which 
the Almighty in the firſt Creation ot 
Things infusd into every living Creature 
after its Kind, ordaining alſo a ſeminal 
Power in each of them, t& propagate the 
ſame to new Off-ſprings ſucceſſively. As 
{00n as ever the Farts begin ta be form'd 

| B 2 | by 
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by Nature, this Animal and AtQtive Princi 
ple begins to exert its Heat and Force, be 
ing lodged in the Heart as in the Cente 
of the Body, from whence, as the Veſſels 
begin alſo to be form'd, it diſtributes 1t felt 
towards the extreme Regions, communi 
cating its Vital Heat by the Minittry of the 
Spirits ; which Spirits are alſo nothing but 
Particles of that Original and Ethetia 
Flame, which is contrated and united 1 
this Center : The boyling Heat whi 

flows from the union of ſo many Spirits 
begets a Motion in the Heart, to whic 
the Arteries being faſtned, the ſame Pulſe 
or Motion is communicated to them alſo 
and leaſt the Spirits ſhould be made toc 
Volatile, the wiſe Framer of Nature hat} 
ordered the blood to be their Vehicle, be 
ingof a liquid and glutinous Subſtance, anc 
ſo maſt fit beth to retain and to diſtribute 
them, together with its ſelf, into the remc 
ter parts of the Body : All which is extream 
ly facilitated by the continual Operatio 
of the Lungs, whoſe FunCtion *tis, by at 
tracting freſh Supplies of cool Air, to refri 
gerate the Heart, and tocommunicate thi 
and ſubtle Matter to make the Blood more 
' florid andfluid : Now becauſe the Blood 
by reaſon of the great Volatility of the 
Spirits which are mix'd with it, is conti 
nually waſting ; this Loſs is repaired b 
Nutrition 
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Chap. 1, of Man. - g 
Nutrition, or a freſh ſupply of new Spirits 
from the Aliment we take in, which after 
ſeveral percolations, becomes Blood alfo, 
and then is conveyed to the Heart, and 
ſo into the Arteries, where 1t becomes the 
Vehicle of Life, and carries along with it 
new Spirits, by undergoing the ſame Cir- 
culations of Nature, Whotoever therefore 
ſhall duly weigh this Order, and conhider . 
the Fabrick of each Part, will cafily be a- 
ble to give a rational Account of Nutriti- 
on, Reſpiration, Motion, Senſation, with 
all the other Faculties belonging to a Sen- 
ſitive or Animal body. 

Now becauſe we obferve in Man ſome 
Operations more rein'd, and ſuch as 'can- 
not be derived from a meer Senlitive Na- 
ture, we are taught to conclude that there 
is another Principle into which ſuch Ope- 
rations are reſolved, which we call a Ratic- 
nal Soul. Indeed, whoſoever conſiders the 
curious Inventions of Wit, the vait Com- 
prekenſion and ſubtile Inferences of the 
Underſtanding, the wonderful Sagacity 
and Proſpe& of Prudence, the noble En- 
downments and Speculations of the Mind, 
the quick "Tranſitions and Succeſſions of 
Thoughts, together with the Bent and 
Subſerviency of the Paſſions, 1n rezation to 
the Circumſtances of. humane Lite : I fay, 
whoſogeves thinks on theſe, mult readily 

B 3 conclude 
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conclude that the Spring from whence 
fuch Motions are deriv'd, muſt be fome- 
thing more Celeſtial than that Etherial 
Spirit which gives Vigor to the Animal Fa- 
culties. | 

True it 15,, the Rational Soul, if I may 
ſpeak it without a Soleciſme, is ſo incor- 
porated into the Animal, that it ſeems to 
have its Birth and Growth with it. How 
doth Reaſon exert it ſelf by little and little ? 
what Helps and Arts are there uſed tomake 
tlie Flower open and ſhew it ſelf to the 
World ? What Struglings and Conflits are 
there betwixt the Animal Inclinations and 
the more maſculine Dictates of Reaſon ? A 
ſure Demonſtratzon that they cannot pro» 
cd from one and the ſame immediate 
!mpulſe of Nature. The Senſe and Noti« 
ons we have of Reputation, of Juſtice, of 
Commerce, of Patience, and Moderation, 
with infinite other things relating to the 
moral Capacity, have no analogy with the 
Actions and Scntiments of Beatts, tho? ne- 
ver ſoſagacious, and well inftrutted ; what 
then ſhall we fay of the IntelleCtual Opes» 
rations, and of the immenſe Capacity of 
ce Mind ? 

But do we not fſce that ſome Men who 
have rational Souls, and- ſuch as are res 
puted of as good Education as the beſt, how 
they act upon the ſame Principles of __ 
an 
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Chap. r. of Man. 7 
and Beaſtality with other Creatures. ?Tis 
not. theretore trom Nature, but from for- 
reign and adventitious Helps, that orhers 
make a different and\mare-refin'd difcove- 
ry of themſelves. *Tis true, we find fome 
Men aQing at avery extravagant rate, not 
only by following the Propeni1ties of Senſe, 
but by tranfgreſhng even the D:etates of 
Nature ir Beaits, by their Ingratitade and 
Inhdelity towards thoſe they are” obliged 
to ; nay, ſometimes in killing themſelves, 
either Gradually by Intemperance, or 
more compendioully by the help of a 
Sword, or of a never-failing Halter. _ So 
far therefore 1s this conſideration from de- 
{troying my Aſſertion, that it doth exceed- 
ingly confirm it, ſince it eſtabliſheth that 
Liberty and Arb:trary Power of the Will, 
which is incommunicable with Beafts, and 
is one of the chiefeſt Prerogatives of a hu- 
mane Soul. 'The grand Iinftruments by 
which the Underitanding works, are Me- 
mory and Invention : Now, {ince thefe 
Faculties have their foundation in the ſen» 
litive Capacity, as this Propis withdrawn, 
the Underſtanding muſt of conſequence 
be more clouded and obſcure. Nay, tho 
the rational Faculties in, or a little before 
the moment of Death ſeem totally extin- 
guiſhed, ( becauſe we arenot ſenlible of a» 
ny effe&s they make) neither yet is this 

_ any 
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any Arguments of the Souls mortality : For 
when a Man is profoundly aſleep, or (what 
is almoſt. as natural to ſome) profoundl 
drunk, there 1s-a ſeeming extinftion of al 
the rational Powers ; and yet for all this we 
find that where Nature 1s once delivered 
from ſuch oppreſſions, the Soul is the ſame 
in being asit was before. 

As therefore the Reaſonable Soul is in 
Nature and Operation diftinguiſh*d from, 
and tranſcendently ſ{uperiour to the Ani- 
mal, ſo in the next place *tis very proba- 
ble that it has nor its Original from the 
courſe of Nature, but from the immediate 
hand of God. This was a great queſtion 
heretofore betwixt St. Auguſtine and St, Hie- 
rome ; and was proſecuted by the latter with 
ſo much heat, as made him ſeem to tranſgreſs 
the bounds of Chriſtian Charity : But *cis 
not my buſineſs in this Diſcourſe to make 
uſe of Theological Arguments, or to inter- fc 
poſe betwixt the Fathers in their Diſputes ; Rd 
they are at reſt, and let their works tollow Ko! 
them : Thus much 1s obvious to our Ob- Et! 
ſervation ; That in the Generation of Brutes Wn 
we find every Animal does beget its like, Wh 
not only in ſpecie or kind, but in diſpoſi- BK 
tion and inclinat:on of Nature. Fighting Wn 
Cocks will beget a race like themſelves, to 
will Dogs, Horſes, &c.and ſo conſtant and Et! 
regular 1s Nature in thoſe —_— p 
rnat 
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1at it ſeldom or never varies ; but in the 
Generation of Man we oft-times experi- 


quently the Fathers of great Heroes, and 
11 Men may leave their Goods and 
ands to their Sons, without being able to 
entail them before the better part of their 
Poſſeſſions. Solomon had a Rehoboam, and an 
Achitophel may have an Ideot for his Son: 
from whence it follows, that ſuch different 
Diſpoſitions muſt proceed from ſome Prin- 
ciple which lies not within the compaſs of 
Generation and the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature. .*Tis true, Education does man 
times change the courſe and ſtream of Na- 
ture: Nevertheleſs, we obſerve how vict- 
ous Inclinations are-ſo predominant in 
ſome, that no Example nor Precepts of 
Virtue, no Hopes of Honour, no Culture 
of Art can ever reclaim them. But let the 
force of Education be what it will, in 
drawing Men from their natural Inclinati- 
ons towards Vice or Virtue, *tis certain 
that Men vary extreamly from other Ant- 
mals, in the propagation of their Race. It 


has been reported of a great Family in this | 
Kingdom, that Father and Son have alter- | 
nately been wiſe and weak, and this for | 


ſeveral Generations ; and which is ſome- 
thing more remarkable alſo, thoſe who 
paſs'd under the CharaQter of being Men of 


Dos 9s... 
Parts, 


ment the contrary, Simple Men are fre- ' 


$—— 
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Parts, had all of them one and the ſame 
Chriſtian Name, as thoſe of the contrary 
denomination hapned all of them to have 
another. Now in this and many ſuch-like 
caſes *tis "evident, that this - difference of 
Nature could not proceed from Education, 
fince all had the fame means of Inſtruction 
and Breeding ; nor yet from Generation, 
ſince all Animals produce others of the 
fame natural Propenſities with themſelves : 
It remains theretore that it was deriv'd 
from ſome other Principle, from whence 
all Moral and Intellectual Acts proceed, 
and. ſuch as was ſuperiour , to the Agents 
of Nature, which could be no other than 
the Rational Soul, form'd by the Hands of 
God, and infus'd into the living Creature, 
Now theſe ImperfeCtions are not intrinfick;, 
but accidental to the Soul; nor do they ar- 
gue its Corruptibility or Mortality, any 
more than the Spots and Clouds we fee in 
ſome Diamonds do prove then: to, be lefs 
durable than others, which are more -lim- 
pid and tranſparent. 

From theſe two Propofitions, That 
there is a ditterence betwixt the Senſitive 
and Rational Soul, and that the latter is 
 infusd immediately by God, may be de- 
 duc'd a third, viz. That this Soul-15 immor- 
tal, The Immortality of the Soul cannot 
be infer'd- ſo fully trom immediate ['To- 
picks 
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picks of Reaſon, as from divine Revela- 
tion, and from the conſent and Praftice of 
civiliz'd Nations, All peopte who were 
ever poliſÞ'd either by Literature or Mo- 
rality, as they ever believ'd the Exiſtence 
of the- Soul after death, ſo was their pra- 
Rice conformable to this Belief, Thoſe 
whom they lookt upon as Hero's in their 
life, they invokt as Deities after death, al- 
lotting alſo Torments to the Wicked, as 
well as Joy and Reft to the Good. What 
therefore is thus built upon the Univerſal 
conſent of Ages, and Was confirmed b 
the Suffrages of all Mankind, I mean of 
who had their Reaſon illuminated, muſt 
be lookt upon to be founded in the Law of 
Nature , which being ordain'd by God, 
carries On it the ſtamp and characters of 
Eternal Truth, 


of #F $ 7 
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'HE Pear! has this Prerogative a- 
©, bove all other Jewels, that where- 
as they require foran and luſtre from Art, 
the Pearl only 1s Perfefted by Nature. Its 
colour , roundnels, ſmoothneſs, and big- 
neſs (in which conſiſts its whole Beauty) 
are all fram'd in its Mothers Womb ; but 
Maa is a Jewel of another Nature ; like 
the D/a20ud though he brings his perfeQi- 
on from the Bed, nevertheleſs *tis rough 
and unpoliſhed : Much Pains and Art muſt 
be ugd for the faſhioning ; andthe more 
reat and excellent the Stone, the more 
abour and diligence is requir'd for the 
poliſhing, and indeed, maugre all the Art 
and care of the Workman, ſome Diamonds 
can never have their flaws conceal'd or 
* mended by the help' of any foil what- 
ever. 

Having already given ſome ſhort ac- 
count of Man as to the parts of which he 
is compounded, I ſhall naw conſider him 
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as an Infant brought into the World, ex- 
pos'd to dangers, and ſtanding in need of 
others help and affiſtance, The Air and 
Climate in which Mea are born, has been 
ever lookt upon as a thing which has a 
great \influence upon their Genius, and 
the inclinations of their future lives. They 
who are pen'd up among high Hills, where 
the Sun can hardly reach them, are gene- 
rally ſimple, as in Savoy: So lkewite are 
the Switzers of groſs IntelleQtuals , but 
withall they are very faithful and valiant. 
The Florentines hive in a Barren Country, 
lying open to the Hills round about them, | 
and are expos'd to a {harp Air, for which 
reaſon they are reported to be more ſub. 
tile and cunning than the reſt of the 1a- 
lians, The Scotch likewiſe, from the cold 
' and barren Countries they inhabit, -are more 

cunning far than the Exg/iſh, and upon even 

ground will over-reach. them. 

Whether Nurſes may be us'd for the 
nouriſhing of Infants, has beenagreat que- 
ſtion ; *tis certain that the Milk which the 
Child draws from the Mothers Breaſt, and 
the Blood with which it was nouriſh'd in 
the Womb, differ only 1a colour, and there- 
fore muſt be much more natural, and ma 
be more eaſily converted into the ſubſtance 
of the Infant, than any foreign nouriſhmenr 
whatſoever ; but becauſe we have greater 

choice 
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choice of Nurſes than we have of Mothers; 
ſome Women, thoſe eſpecially who are 
more delicate and tender of their eaſe, re« 
commend this important Duty or Nature 
to ſome, mean ordinary perſon , which 
certainly can never be approv'd of but 
in caſe of infirmity ; Melancholy , or of 
ſome natural defett, we may obſerve of 
Beaſts, which are guided by the inſtinct of 
Nature, how folicitous they are to feed 
their Off-ſpring, till ſuch time as they can 
ſhift for themſelves; Andeven Birds which 
are the moſt timid of all Creatures , will 
lament bitterly, and expoſe themſelves 
to danger for the Preſervation of their 
Young, which at other times will take 
wing upon the ſight of a Man; nay, ſome 
will make reſiftance and aſſault = thin 

which comes near them, wy; ©. ens, an 

the like, which when they have nothing 
to care for but themſelves, will upon any 
approach fly away. This ſhews what im- 
preſſion Narure has left upon the weakeſt 
Creatures to exert their utmoſt force for 
the Preſervation of their young ones , 
which Nature has taught them to prefer 
before their own ; but amongſt Women 
this gentle and cafie way of ſetting out 
their Children to Nurſe as it is more unna- 
tural, fo is it a means of diminiſhing the 
Mothers love and affeQtion for them, as 
EXPETIENCE 
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experience tells us, and as manifeſt reaſors 
does evidence ; for why do Mothers love 
their Children more tenderly - and paſſ- 
onately than the Fathers, _ —_ they 
4,  cndure t pangs in their Birth, and 
bY rearer troubles in the Education of her, 
of which affeQion towards 'them is half de- 

ftroy'd by ſuffering ſtrange Nurſes to ſhare 
with them in tlteir Office. No Woman 
knows the ſtate and circumſtances of ano- 
thers body ſo well as of her own, nor can 
be aſſur'd of her being fo careful as herſelf : 
ſome great Perſons have direly ſuffered up- 
on this account, as King Php the Third 
of Spain, who was all Ins life-time of a 
very languiſhing and ſickly temper, which 
he ſuckt from his Nurſe, who was too much 
French, *Tis true, Cyrusand Romalas, the 
Founders of two great Monarchies, were 
both expos'd in their Infancy, the one being 
{aid to Go nouriſhed by a Bch, the other 
by a Woolf, that 15, asI ſuppoſe, amongft 
Shepherds and Savage people, whom their 
natures and diſpoſitions littke differed from - 
the wild Beaſts amongft which they lived : 
or perhaps ſuch Fables were invented only 
to make their Attions to ſeem more ex- 
traordinary and prodigious, Whatſoever / 
there were in {uch reports, certain*tis, that 
creat regard 1s ro be. had both to the rem- 
per of the Mind, as well as to the ſtare 
and 


———— 
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and condition of the Body of her wht 
" pves the Breaſt; let her be of a cheerf 
\ humour, and temperate as well as health 
and abounding in Milk: but this more pre 
perly concerns the Mother ;- let us look a 
little to that which concerns the Father, and 
that 'is, the Breeding and Education of his 
Children, which is a great and weight) 

Duty. | 

Parents, for the future Good of thei 

Children, would do well to place them 
forth, as early as may be, in a wholſome 
piercing Air, and by this means to inure 
them to Hardſhip betimes. The Old 
Germazs were wont to plunge their Chil 
dren into the Rhize as ſoon as they were 
born, to bring their Bodies to a ſtronger 
Temper. Ladies we {ce of the moſt deli- 
cate Conſtitutions, by uſing to have their 
þ Breaſts -and Arms naked from their Child- 
It! hood, receive no. Injury by the Weather, 
p be it never ſo cold ; whereas the ſtrongeſt 
Man, ſhould he attempt to do the- like, 
might be in danger of his Life. Let a 
Child therefore be accuſtom'd to courſe 
Dyet, to thin Cloathing, hard Lodging, 
and to much Toyl, and when he arrives 
to Manhood his Conſtitution will be much 
more vigorous ; he will be more hardy to 
undertake , and more ftrong to conquer 
zny Difficulty : He will enjoy a more pro- 
ſperous 
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10ſperous health of body , and by confes 
ulſquence' will -be' able ro-puitue any work; 
wherein the Brains and Thoughts. are en- 
gag'd with great Alacrity, Conſtancy, and 
ll Courage : And indeed fince the Occurren- 
ces! of life: do fall caſt a man upon the 
5 more painful fide, *ris belt tro make» hard< 
ſhip to grow' up with our Natures by ac- 
cuſtomiriy our ſelves to it when our blood 
is Youthtul, when wearefreefrom diftems 
pers, and at fnch a fſeafor alſo when rhe 
caſt impreſſions grow into a habit, and 
many times become indeleble. ; 
There is'one great fault which Parents 
generally commit in the Education” of 
cheir Children, vic. in labouring to bri 
ther to habits of good Husbandry nd 
Frugality-,, © by cutting! them ſhort* in 
ary their- allowance '; By ruis means many 
d-fl a young Gentleman is taught to keep 
Tr, mcan Company-; and gets fuch habits 
i of ſhifting and ſhirking, as ſhall for ever 
el render him contemptible : Others there 
«ff are of this Tribe who ſpend withour-mea- 
ſe} {ure, upon -the proſpett of their Fathers 
gf death, fo that when 'they come to their 
es} Eitates, all they have wilt be too little ro 
-hÞ fatishe their Creditors ; for {uch areever 
to ſure tolend the young Squire freely, ' and 
er make him indebted to them for twice as 
much as he borrowed, upon pretenee for- 
C joortb 
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footh that the old Gentleman may! out*: 
livethe Son, and then all is deſperate. *"Tis 
generally ſeen that none are ſo extravagant 
and profuſe when they come to their F= 
ſtates, as thoſe who in their Fathers hfe- 
time were kept ſhorte'tof Money. The 
more the Fire is pent in, the more violent 
will be the Eruption ; but inall cafes *ris cer- 
tain, that. too great a reſtramt on Youth does 
make them wiſh their Parents death, an 
does engender thoſe ill humours in a Son as 
end commonly in Defiance and Rebellion. 
Upon the Walls in the Court of the-Je- 
ſuits Colledge at Lyons, where they have 
a: great School, there are many ingemous 


Emblems painted in Freſco, of which this 


I remember to-be one, an Eagſe flying to- 
wards the S«» with her Young ones in her 
Talons, caſting thoſe away as ſpurious 
which would not endure the Light, with 
this Motto, a teneris lace imbait, Tis es 
{y tooblerve, but fad to conſider what little 
care many Farents take in thus particular; 
10 they can but beget and keep their Chil- 
cren*ris ſufficient, They are many times 
very induſtrious in improving their Eſtates, 
-and in cultivating their Lands ; but for 
'Their Children rhey let them converſe 
with the Poor ones of the Villiage, or with 
Plow-men or Servants of their own Fami- 
ly, and by this means they get many = 
UC 
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ſuch habits, -bath-of ; clowniſh ſpeech and 
carriage-.z/ 8s; allo of rudeneſs and of: an 
abjea Mind.',..as | no-:-future Education 
though it were! beſtowed,upon them, will 
ever be Ible to wear away. We ſee a 
ſtraigtit Tree when 1t is young and tender, 
will eaſily be bow'd aſide, and grow ſo too 
beyond recovery if it be let alone a little ; 
43 alſo another which is. youhg and crook- 
ed, may by little and little be in a great 
meafure rectified, and by cutting away the 
ſuperfluities may become fruirful. As for 
= | thoſe who are to follow the Plow, or any 
c | Mechanick and Laboriois courſe gf le 
s | (and fuch there mult ne! es Means and 
s | Opportnaites. are ſmall, ſo. neither do their 
- | Circumſtances require anything more than 
rl to be .iaſtrufted}/ in_ the Principles of Reli- 
goin and of.-Morabty,, and m the ,,Dutzs 
of 'Obedience,;and to'be able to Write. and 
Read : for thexe.is nothing more ridiculops, 
than to have;a- Bumpkin or Shopkeeper, 
pretend ., to State-matrers,.,6r, Divinity. : 
Nor indeed, is thetgeny thing ſo dangerous 
to Church-or- State, ' as aheſs., half headed 
and; conceited Fellows, who, are generally 
molt  Impydept , Ignorant and Facigus. 
| The Educaran-theretore "WAG I here dif- 
hl courſe. of: j5;fiaah as I would, have 19: thote 
i who! would: be, accounted; Gentlemen, .,as 
sf tavins ſome Priviledges.both:of Birth and 
1 C 2 _ Fortune, 
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- Fortune, above'the» Common ſort. of Mi 
which Education of theirs may be teduCt 
to'theſe-: three general wr ax. gl Erudþ 
tion, d, ncvcdley _ Travel,” 
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Literature; - but to Precepts of Lik 
former Terves' for theinfrmarion '0 
the -Underitariding , the ater for the "ds 
reQtion of the: W 11}; ' and for regulatine 
Paſſions, to both-which things all civiliz 
Nations have ever had ſpecial regard.”/F li 
— boaff* themſelves*to be the 6nh 
cbs * go mow the” Earth, looking}=* 
er ions 4s Barbariits) 
which, ot Henhe" the little: or'no adve 
96 the hays "hat Commerce witt 
$i arts the Wwe may ' be” in 
reat meaſure Hamitred. - -In this parti 
they area” reproach to'the Europeans 
For there' is +40" Art nor 'Ihduftry omittet 
by ffiem, which may ſerve for'the Ir 
mation ard Edtvication of Youth : AP F 
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a Wlick places, whether: Civil. or Military, arc 
alibeftow'd on. ſuch; Perſansonly,. as have un- 
4zMdergone- the:,; Teſt .and, Approbation . of 
;Mtheir Doctors, in which charge they are 
Woot perfun&tgry and ſuperficial but ſevere, 
They have no Offices or Tittkes-of Honour, 
«Mbut wha ;.Learning does: procure them, 
-(Fnd fuch Reverence and Veneration Nays 
Mthey for their Preceptors, _ that in caſe ,a 
M&cholar be.advanced to a; higher Platp of 
ruſt and Dignity than his Maſter, . yet 
\Fhe. never fits with: tym'cheek by jole, bus 
Fat a little diſtance- behind, and on a lower 
vl Scat, ging him the Stile and Compella- 
ion of Maſter; all his life after, - 'S. 
A 'Tis far.gtherwiſe in this our Native 
FCountry, {9 'mych civiliz'd and poliſh'd a5 
we pretend to be. There zs nothing ſo. de- 
Mipicable as the Name , of. a_Pedent, a Fel- 
low who can Teach a.young Gentleman 
0 ſcrape a Les, or perhaps a Fiddle, for 
Ygcnerally they. go together, ſuch a, one, I 
Way, ſhall havea better Reception and Salz- 
y. Fan he..who has the Inſtitution of 
Witte Young Squire ig. the, Methods of 
Learning and mm the Precepts of _ Life. 
Whetier it be that we. have really a lefs 
alue for. breeding then other Nations I 
Mknow.not, more probable ?tis, that che mean 
/ earn Woo of him who undertakes this 
ork.. begets conternpr,. of the Perſon, 
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which afterwards ſeldom” fails to. be' Fn 
tail'd upon the Office. However tis ſtill 
our own faults, for were there ſufficient 
Encouragement, and ſuch ' Honour - had 
for this grand Employment as really it de: 
ſerves; Men of Birth, Learning and Educa: 
tion, 'and enobled” with the beſt Qualities, 
would eaſily. be' invited to nhdertake this 
duty, but *tis far otherwiſe : "Our Schoo 
maſters generally are deſcended of th 
Dregs-of the People ; they are ſuch who 
being of wretched Education,, do by 
Collection among Friends, or by the Boun 
ty perhaps of forne young Gentleman 
make a ſhift to creep to the Univerſity; 
where after four years Drudgery for Meat: 
and Drink, and living generally a ſcanda 

+ Jous and idle Life, they . become Domin? 
and muſt then ſhit anew-for themſelves 
Some there are of 'this Pooter ſort , whe 
being Men of Parts find means to make 
their Fortunes; "and become - afterward; 
brave Men; oe peievally they are ſuch as 
I here deſcribe : For being forced for want 
of Maintenance. to run like Vagabondyll: 
{-eking where to live, at length the) 
Farm fome Parſonage to halves, and patcl 
up the-reſt by keepingof a School, * Nov 
becauſe the meatier {ſort of © People” b 
whom they hve, are *comtnonly Fanarticz 
and FaRtious ,” theſe Teachers alſo very 
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or. the moſt: part of the fame Race, and 


-nhat they may. the better infiovate intg 


Wthe favours of thoſe by whom they are 
\Mmaintain'd, do imbþue their Children with 
'Wche fame Principles. Moreover being Per- 
"Wins, who have no-ſence of Breeding them- 
{clves, nor of -the Temper and Springs of 
i Youth , they commit infinite abſurdities, 
either by. dampning the Spirits of the 
more remiſs by indiſcreet Corrections, or at 
aMother times by their own liceatioys Exams 
MY ples procuring Contempt on themſelves ; by 
which means their Schollars as they grow 
in Years and Underſtanding, begin to 
loath Reproof, which in a Tale progreis 
W of time renders Youth rude, obltinate and 
mcorrigible : Tis true , ſome few publick 
Schools there are which being well endow'd 
are honoured with Learned men, and ſend 
forth as hopeful Wits into the World, * as 
AM are any whereto be found : But thisalas is 
but a very ſmall Proportion to the whole 
Body of the Kingdom : So thatI take the fore» 
F mentioned defects ta be the cauſe why 1o 
Y many miſcarry, and tq be of great michiet 
to Church and State. 


The Jeſuits certainly are well worthy 
our 1mitation in this particular : Nor 1s 
there any Art by which they create them- 
ſelves a greater intereſt in the Countriez 
where they live, than that þy which they 

boy F C 4 ' undertake 


undertake the Educationof Youth. - They 
who are deputed for this Employment, 
are not of the meaneſt quality ; they are 


_ uſually Gentlemen, Men of mature years, 


and fuch who: have been well  vers'd, :not 
only 1n Ancient Authors, but in the Pra- 
Gice and Converſation of men, and in 
the methods of buſineſs : Their way is; 
by - wngyo—> + and ſoftneſs-ro inſinuate in- 
to the Aﬀections of - the Scholar, and to 
draw him on to diligence rather by hopes, 
than to. whip him forwards by Puniſh- 
ments and Fear : And yet; where Negli- 
gence makes Correction a Duty, they do it 
rather by inflicting fome light Ditgrace, 
than by Corporal Chaſtiſement, a- thing 
opprobrious to Nature, and which rather 
dullsthan quickens the Capacities of Youth. 
One thing they Practice frequently, which 
is really of wonderful uſe, and that is, 
their accouſtoming their Scholars ro AR 
their Parts in Plays. This inures them 
to a Manlike ſpeech, and tg a teddy Spi- 
rit and Addreis, Ilike Tragedy better than 
Comedy, where the Argument common- 
ly is light, and is fuch as requires much 
of the Buftoon., whereas the ftormer being 
great-and maiculine, will be ſure to leave 
2 tincture of fomgthing Noble upon the 
Mind of lim who Perſonates the Hero. 
Learning ought $0 bg infuſed into vths 
'S2 —_ ; * . Scholar 
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Scholar like Spirits into a Bottle, by little 
and little ; for whoſoever attempts to 
pour it in all at once, may inal likelihood 
{pill a- great part, and 1n a great meaſure 
fill the Veſſel with Wind and. Aim. The 
2-M Veſſels, 'tis true, which have the ſtreighteſt 
nW Necks will not fo readily receive the Lt 
$; quor, but then they will preſerve what 
1- they once receive with much more cer- 
ol tainty and laſtingneſs of Spirit, *Tis fo 
s,W many times in the capacities of Youth : 
1- They who can receive any impreſſion like 
i- the Virgin-Wax, will as eaſily ſuffer a de- 
it W facement, unleſs it be harden d and marur'd 
cl by Time : whereas others who are hard to 
oF be wrought upon, like Steel, retain 'the 
8 Images which are Engraven on them'with 
1. MW much more heauty and perpetuity: ' * 

h As for the Method of Erudition in Li- 
;,  terature, that ſeems to- me to be moſt ra- 
MF tional, which begins with thoſe Sciences 
nn} which are founded in Memory -and Ima- 
i-W gination', ſuch as learning of "Tongues, 
n © Grammar, and Poetry : For certain'cs, that 
1- Memory in Youth 1s infinitely: more rea 
hi dy than in Men of riper years, as appears 
g ll from their different capacities mLearning of 
el a Language ; and then for Invention, 
ce which always builds out of "the Store- 
0. ouſe of Memory, *tis then moſt perfe&t 
2d various when the - Spirits are moſt 


ally 
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airy, and in their greateſt Circulation, 
Some are for Teaching young Scholars the 
Mathematicks, upon pretence of fixing 
their Thoughts, mndot keeping them cor 
ftant toone: SubjeR, for upon the lealt ro- 
ving they looſe ſight preſently of the de 
monftrat:on, and mult begin anew. But ] 
like notthis Method ; for *risgo0 tedious, ſe 
rious and puzling for young Capacities to 
ſtrugle with : For tho' the Progreſs be molt 
natural and convincing, andthe deduCtions 
of "Theorems from '- one-another, though 
they may raviſh the Contemplative, yet 
it requires a mai to have a complex Ap. 
prehenſion of many Propoſitions at once, 
fo that the leaft ſtartings and wandrings of 
the Mind, diforder the whole clue and 
ſeries of thoughts. © As for Oratory, I 
think it not {o proper for Youth, unleſs it 
be ſo far only as the Exerciſe thereof 
comprehends-Repetition or Rehearſal : For 
by this we endeavour. to perſwade men, 
which we cannot do but by Topicks ta- 
ken from the conſideration of humane 
Afﬀairs, from the Example of paſt Ages, 
and of Foreign Countries, to which muſt 

e added knowledge both of the Times 
and Perſons we Converſe with, and of the 
cemper and inclination of their Paſhons , 
as alſo of the Natureof the Paſſions them- 
ſelves, all which require much Reading 
© ook | | Judgment 
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N. judoment and Experierice, and do fup- 
he e a min to be [A es teof Maruri- 
NS ty far above the Stations of Youth ; Ne- 
wi vertheleſs the wſe ' bf | Declamations and 
I Panegyricks , *wittt Tcl [efler * Exerciſes 
&M 25 confiſt in Ornaments VF Wit and Fancy, 
Y are not improper for them, as the *perfor- 
: mance and rehearſal of them begetsBeldnefs 
{t 
ns 
h 
et 
De 
& 
NI 
d 
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and a good addreſs. 
Hhfory as -it is pleaſing and requires 
a good Memory, fo it requires a mature 
Capacity to underſtand the ſcope and in- 
tegrity of the Writer , to judge of all 
the Circumſtances of Things, Perſons and 
Times, asalfo tofarhom the depths of Coun- 
ſels, and to diſcern the ſecret Reſorts 
which fet the Wheels on work. zok 
*F ſerves. for little but to aſſiſt men ro reduce 
SY Reaſoning into' forms of ' Argument, 'and 
1 is therefore mbre proper for men fraught 
FF with Reaſon and of riper years. Natare! 
» MW Philoſophy 1s eafie , * copious and delight- 
"W ful. Metaphyſicks ſerveanly to ſubtilize the 
- WH Wit and to fill the Brain with abſtratt No- 
» WM tions, and thus far alſo it may be uſeful 
BW too; for he who is able to- raiſe mighty 
BW Speculations, and to diſtin of Unive:- 
falities, Quiddiries, Perſeities;Entities of Rea- 
BW fon non-Entities, that is to ſay, non-Senfities 
'B and to talk profoundly of nothings, will 
Wl *be acute apd quick fighted enough when 
6 s ' ! {fomething 
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fomething real ſhall occur ,; For which 
reaſon! *rwas that. the Lord Staffora,. as I 
bave heard, was wont always toread Sua- 
rez's Metaphylicks , even, then when he 
fateat the Helm of publics Affairs ; which 
he did for this end, as I ſuppoſe, that he 
might.be furniſht with diftintions, and 
that' he might have his Rgaſon always 
ſharpned with Subtilties. t I omit the 
Proſecution of theſe, and ſuch like Branch- 
es of Univerſal Learning, as falling under 
the Methods of our Publick Univerſities, 
where they flouriſh in PerfeQtion. 
I come 'now to conſider the other great 
Branch of - Erudition, - as it extends to pre- 
cepts of Life and.of Mortality. This, tho? 
it be not ſo Ornamental, is much more 
uſeful. than the former, by how much the 
Faculty of doing well, exceeds that of 
Snowung well : The Devils are capable of 
the latter ; but to underſtand all things, and 
ro purſue the beſt, 1s proper only to Ange- 
lical, and Divine Natures. . 'The Turks 
make-little account of Learning, but as to 
their Morals, 'tis a- Reprgach to us, that 
they far. exceed Chriſtiansin the Virtues of 
Temperance, Obedience to Superiors, mo- 
deration of Paſſions, and fidelity to their 
Words. How rigorous and ſevere isthe In- 
ftitution of the, Jarizaries, and by what 
Induſtry and Mgthods are- the Youths gt 
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the Seraglio (thoſe 'efpecially of "a'- more 
troble' Genius), wrought upon-and 1mprov'd, 
till at length beifig advanced to Office, they 
Fnd an open/ Field/fbt Merit to raiſe it felf, 
and by degrees arrive to. Places of the high- 
er Truft #94 *Honour ? In this 'particalar 
they nivtich reſemble the'/Brave and Ancient 
$pirta5,'whe tho they did not forbid the 
knowleds of Fetters, yet they little eſteen'd 
them, in*&ſpef of thoſe Duties and! Pre- 
cepts by "Which Tife was to be govern'd, 
which were'generally' theſe : Firſt,” To te- 
verence Old-Age. Secondly, Obedience to 
the Commands of their 'Superiors,/ eſpe- 
cially in'time of War. 'For endurance'of 
Pain arid Hardſhip, n6ne 'were ever com- 
parable -to- the Spartans; for their” Youth . 
would emufate one arjother in this parti- 
cular, and he only was: accounted 'Heroi- 
cal who could fafſerthie-ſharpeſt Torments 
without change of Countrenance. Pheir 
Diet and Apparel was courſe, and in their 
Behaviour they were-moſt modeſt arid - ſub- 
niffive, infomuch that rey would ''Hever 
look up in publick, - nor'roul their''Ryes'a- 
bout, nor ſhew the leaſt ſign of being tranf- 
ported, Jobking only upon what -was' be- 
fore their- Feet, ahd' drawing 'up- their 
Hands within the Pligs' and Foldings of 
their Garments ; and yer” theſe were the 
braveſt Soldiers the Worid ever: had; ac= . 
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counting this to. be. the. grand; and--indif- 


enfble Duty, to, which ,they were 

Cliged, "VIE. - fighting ac a Cnc 
or to Die. Virtueand Crvility are the ſureſt 
Badges of Valor: 'Ruffians and Bravo's may 
kill, butthe moſt Viftorious Nations, | and 
the Bfraveſt Generalls, were ever - thoſe 
whoſe Minds were- poliſh'd,,,whoſe Arms 
received a Luſtre from Virtue, and who 
could command their own Paſſibns, | 

Virtue has this Excellency, | that it is a- 
ble to' gain the Commendation. of its Ene- 
mies : They who condema it in their Pra» 
iſe, are forced to applaud itin their Judg- 
ment. - In matters of Morality the Will is 
eaſily corrupted, but 'tis not fo with Rea- 
| ſons, / Same perhaps. out of a-wantonneſs of 
Wit, or to excuſe their Extravagence, may 
ſhew [themſelves good at the ; Burleſque ; 
but we ſhall never.meet with any {o impu- 
dent as ſeriouſly to attaque Virtue. Pru- 
dence, /Juſtice, 'Temperance, and. Forti- 
tude; are four Fortreſles in Morality, which 
no-Obloquy can blow down ,. nor Subtlety 
underthine. Vice; therefqre can. never, 
make a Conqueſt of Vartue, thor it may of 
Virtuous Perions, by tempting them from 
their Duty, under the falſe colours of Pleg+ 


ſure : But the Viftory which Virtue gains 
isentire : It not only ſubdues the vicious 
Perſon, but the Vice too, by begetting an 

utter 
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itter Horror and Deteſtation of it. A 


grave and ſeaſonable quote doth many 
imes proſtrate the moſt profligated Per- 


{on. : 

Beſides the Precepts of Phyloſophers, we 
have the Practiſe even of Brutes to inftru&t . 
us in the. Duties of Morality :- For if we 
ns  attentively-confider it, there is ſcarce |any 
w i Creature of this Denomination. but''is- able 

to reprove and to direct us. And firſt for 
2- | 1emperance, we fee how the Horle, the 
- Ox, with all the re{t of the Animal Tribe, 
x ff are moſt regular inallthe Functions of Na- 
x. | ture, nor wall any one of them be'forc'd 
s f :0 drink more -than what is ſufficient; to 
« © extinguiſh their Thirſt, ſo that whilit they 
f | live by Seaſe, they a&: by Reaſon which 
ſays, that whativever exceeds the Exi- 
oence and Neceſhties of the Body, is but 
a — to Nature, and wilt turn-to 
Surfeit and Diforderin the end. - Nay that 
Creature which is lookd upon generally 'as 
the vileſt- of all, as being the moſt igno- 
minious Name we can give to. any Man, 
- & Imeana Dog, will upona jutt Conſidera- 
| tion be. found to be the. greateſt Emblem 
8 of Heroick Virtue, being eminent for 

theſe three noble Qualities, Fidelity, Gra- 

titude, and Courage. There 1s-no Allurc- 

ment, Blandiſhment, or Sufcrance what- 

{oever, which can make him deferc his 
Maſter, 
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Maſter, no not Hunger. it ſelf, which. is 
the greateſt Pain this Creature can ſaffer 
AS Jeng by Nature'of an Appetite moſt 
craving and inſatiable. He fawns and 
expreſſes all Joy upon the approack of his 
Maſter , he takes all Corre&tion. at his 
Hands with. Patience and Subriſhon,. he 
will accompany him whereſoever he gves, 
he will defend him with the peril of his 
own Life, and will venture upon any thing, 
tho' never fo difficultand dangerous; when 
he is encouraged by one who can prote& 
and reward him. Such then 1s the force 
and power of Nature, / and ſuch too as is 
ſufficient to inſtru&t thoſe who are not under 
the Cutoms of a vicious Education. 

But for our better 4mprovement in- this 
moſt.neceſſary and - important Duty of E- 
ducation, I ſhall confider this part of Eru- 
dition which concerns Life and Practice, as 
reducible to thoſe two general Heads. Firſt, 
Things''Moral. Sezconaly, "Things Civil ; 

d this according to the two Notions we 
have of the double Capacity of Man : For 
every Man may be conſidered either abſo- 
lutely, and in himſelf, and fo he isa thing 
of an entire Natureand Perfe&ion, and in 
this Capacity he-is the Subjett of Moral 
Attions : Or Secondly, He may be conſi- 
dered Relatively, and as he ftands in con- 
junftion with others, where he is confidc- 


red 
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red only as 2 part, and in this Capacity 
he is the Subject of civil Actions; Now 
both theſe Capacities, as they have their 
{:veral Virtues, ſo are there ſeveral Me- 
thods by which the Mind of Man may be 
made perfect in them. 

[ begin firſt with Moral AQions : And 
here it is no way to bedoubted, but that 
he who. would work an Alteration on the 
Mind of Man, ought well to be acquaint- 
cd with the Bent and Genius of that Per- 
ſon he intends to deal with; as alſo of 'the 
Force and Nature of the Paſſions, together 
with the proper Motives to excite them ; 
and this not only with relation to Men of 
riper Years, but of ſuch more eſpecially 
who are under the Methodsof Inſtruction: 
Now the common Motives to Virrue, arc 
{uch as theſe, viz, Reputation, Honour, 
Preterment, and conſ:quently Riches, witl 
{uch things as have an Influence upon Man; 
under 'the Notion of Reward { As en the 
contrary, Shame, Diſgrace, loſs of Intereſt 
or Office, danger of Eſtate or Life, all 
which begin in the nature of Puniſhments, 
are of great force to diflwade us from Vice 
to which alſoI may adi Company, Exer- 
ciſe, Examples, and Studies, alt which 
things alſo are of great Force to inclins 
Mens Minds to Good or Evil. 

But waving theſe and ſuch Ike Torr” 

D - 


2+ © Of Erudition, Chap. 3: 
as fitter for Rhetorick, and ſuch as would 
Swell this Chap. into a Volume, I ſhall 
only propoſe three prattical Rules ro ſuch 
as have the Care and Inſtitution of Youth ; 


of which the firſt is this. Look what Vice 


a Man is naturally inclined to, endeavor to 
make him love the Vice -whiclr hes in the 
other Extreme.: For there js no danger of 
his falling into it ; butbydrawing hum to 
the contrary ſide, *tis propable he may ſta 

at the Golden Mean like a crooked Stic 

which is made much more eaſy to ſtand 
ſtreight, by being bent as much the other 
way. We may apply this Rule alſo to the 
amendment of many Defects of the Body ; 
for I account a Perſon who is ill-Shap'd, 
Splay-footed, and of an untowardly Gate, 
to be the fitteſt Perſon hving to learn to 
Dance ; not becauſe he 1s _ apt for ſuch 
an Exerciſe, for Nature intends nothing 


leſs, but becauſe by putting} a force upon: 


Nature he will acquire ſome Habit of Car- 
riageand Preſence, which willmake his De- 
formity appear leſs viſible. 
Another Rule is this : If Cuſtom and Na- 
ture has got ſuch an Aſcendent over the 
Mind that -it cannot be remoy*d, the beſt 
Expedient .is to joyn Iſſue with Nature, by 
pulhing it forwards, Thus we fee that 
Fevers are beſt Cur'd by railing the Di- 
ſtemper, and the moftrational way tq ex- 
pel 
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pel the purulent Humours of the Body, is 
tro drain them forwards into one great Ifſue 
of corrupt and putrid Matter. We find 
that many intemperate Perſons have been 
reformed into Sobriety, by the effects of 
one ſubſtantial and round Debauch : And if 
onewho'is of a Choleri:k Diſpoſition, will 
not be perſwaded by Reaſon to contain, 1t 
will 'not be the worſt Method to help 
him forwards in his Extravagance, which 
m all likelihood may purchaſe him a good 
Beating, and this in- a} propability will 
make a greater Imprefſion on him, thart 
all the Reproofs of Moral Philoſophy, tho? 
never ſo forcibly inculcated ; but if this 
Merhod prove unſ{uccesful, the latt Reme- 
dy to which Prudence can have Recourſe, 
1s to make Vice ſhifr it{elfa little intothe 
Quarters of the next neighbouring Virtue ; 
for ſo it is, that many Vices have ſome 
Virtues or Courſes of Life, which are of 
the fame Complexion under which they 
turk and diſguiſe themſelves. "Thus, if a 
Man be inclined to Cruelry, let him follow * 
the Chaſe, if he be Cholerick and Revenge- 
ful, let him follow the War : For tho? ſuch 
Perfons will never make Commanders, yet 
they are uſeful Tools enoughin ſome-Ren- 
counters, where Mea of richer Mettleare 
not to be thrown away. Thus allo, if a 
Man be Talkative and Litigious, let him 
D 2 follow 
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follow the Practice of the Law, for fuch 2 
one will ſtill find quarrelſome matter of 0- 
ther Folks, - ready cut to his Hands, on 
which he may diſcharge his Heat, without 
being the Author of any new Combuſti- 
ons hin ſelf, beſidesthat, his Eagerneſs and 
Hezt will carry ſome ſhew of Zeal for the 
Cauſc, \ and Intereſt of his Client. In ike 
manrer Prodigality, by having ſome Su- 
perfluities lopt off, may paſs for Hoſpita- 
lity ; ſoTgnorance and Cowardice will with 
little Alteration paſs for Gravity and Sage- 
neſs. | 

I come now to ſpeak of Man in his Ci- 
vil Capacity, or as he ſtands in Relation 
to others; and here the Duties are many, 
ſuch as thoſe betwixt Parent and Children, 
Husband and Wife, Maſter and Servants, 
to which I may add Trafhck, Negotiation, 
and the Obligations every Man hath in his 
particular Calling, with: many other Du- 
ties which accompany an Adtive Lite. 1 
ſhall only make a Curſory Remark upon 
ohe grand Duty, being that which every 
Man 1s obliged to, I mean the Love and 
Service Which he owes to his Country , 
not as ſome factious men pretend, who 
would appear its Patriots, on purpoſe to 
d-aw on-the Ignorant Multitude to herd 
with them, under the Banner of Liberty, 
when in reality they deſign —_—— 
| their 
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their own privateand ambitious Ends, the 
Subverſion of the Government, and cons 
ſequently to. reduce their Country ' to 
Confuſion and Slavery. By' the Duries 
therefore, which we-owe to our Country, 
Innderſtand the Obligations we have upon 
us to live in Obedience to its Laws and 
Government, and to Sacrihce all our prt- 
vate Fortunes for the Preſervation of the 
fame; . for fince the common Good is nc- 
thing but -'the Union: or Combination- of 
ſo many. particular . mens concerns, the 
Univerfal -cannot. be deſtroyed, but the 
Parts of which' it is Compounded , muft 
ſhare alſo in the Ruine.: 'Phe Hand and 
the Foot may, think the Stomach to bean 
Idle and Unprofitable Portiob of the Body, 
and,;yer if they refuſe to feed it, the: Da- 
mage will fall upon themſelves: : For this 
Stomach which ſeems to devour all, and 
to. do riothing it ſelf, 1f 1t be depriv*d of 
Nouriſhment, all the reſt of the; Members 
will ſoon languiſh with it and die : For 
let Men look upon Princes, as Perſons li- 
ving in Idleneſs and Luxury, yet in the 
Body Politick, they are the Stomach which 
doth Digeſt all, and diſtribute thar Chyle 
of which the pureit Blood is made, and by 
which all the Members are kept alive, 
There is alſo a Love and Duty which a 
man owes to lus Country i general, in 

D 3 reſpect 
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reſpe&t whereof every Man's private Life 
is no way to be regarded ; we have In- 
ſtances of this amongſt the Worthies of old, 
ſuch as Curtis and the Dec : But more 
remarkable was that known Example of 
Themiftocles, who being baniſhed by : the 
Athenians,” fled to the Perſia» Court for 
Relicf and Shelter. "The King raifing an 
Army againſt the Grecians, appoints The- 
miſtocles to be General, which he knowing 
not: well how-to Avoid, or how to Accept 
of, he defir'd Leave to Conſult, upon it by 
a Sacrifice : A" Bull was Slain, of ' wholſt 
Blood Themiſtosies drinking a hea 

Draught, Died himſelfa Victim at the Al- 


tar, and by this means ended the Conflict. 


betwixt the Duties which” he owed tolhis 
Ungrateful Country, and ts his Merciful 
Protectour. - The Importance-of that Duty 
which every.individual Perſon owes tor his 
Prince and Country, ought well to be cop- 
ſider'd by-thoſe who have the Inſtitution 
of . Youth, tor as much as that isthe-Age 
of Pudtility, and thar the Impreſſions are 
theneafily made, and will be laſting too, 
as growing davbrer -: ure,] 
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CHA F,-IV; 
Of Exerciſe, 


Aving fpoken in the foregoing Chap- 

ter of the. Improvements of- the 
Mind by Ertdition, it follows of Conſe 
that we ſpeak of the Improvetnent of the 
Body by Exerciſe. Indeed a 'V rgorous and 
Athletick Habit of Body, doth extremely 
advance the tike Difpoſition and Ability 
n the Mind ; Since all Intellectual Exercife 
and Travelof Brain depend muclyr upon the 
Activity of the Spirits, and theſe upon the 
good "Femper , and Strength of the'Conſti- 
futon, Upon this accountat was, that 
Solon the Atheriian Taw-giver, and the 
wiſeft Man in his Age; ordain'd that the 
Grecian Youth ſhould be tram'd up to 
Wreftling and Mufick, the one for the 
{trengthning of their Bodies, the other for 
the Poliſhingof their Minds. Strength, if 
It be not ſoftned,” is Savage and Brutal, 
bur where it i$ joyn'd with Courteſfie 'tis 
Raviſhing, 
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Sports and Exerciſes ſerve not only toWh: 
Recreate thoſe who are the Actors, but thoſe 
alſo who are the Spectatours of them. TheWpr 
Greeks had folemn Times ſet apart for thoſe BY: 
more Man-like Exercifes repreſented in the 
Olympick Games, beſides their daily Divers ſrl 
tiſements. of the Theatre... The like alſo 
had the Romans ; that of the Gladiators was 
ſomething too Inhumane, the other Per- 
formances of . the Circus were much more 
Innocent, Dyjverting and Healthful, and 
even the more Indigent ſort were ſo wed; 
ded to thoſe Shews, that they were can-£Sa 
tented only to live upon Bread and Wa-JS! 
ter, {ſo they might but be admitted ſome-E w 
times to be Spectators at them, aduas ta,-fſto 
tum res anxius optat, Panem & Cirgenſes NL 
But above all, their Songs were ſtately 
Things, and were deſtgn'd not only to di:-W la 
vert, but to encourage Men to brave At-l U 
ehievements of Honour. In the beſt conſtitu-} V 
ted Governments it has been always looFdIll w 
upon as a. piece of Policy, to indulge thefſſ tc 
People in {ſuch Recreations, as well becauſe ll tc 
they render Men quick 1n their Motions|f ©: 
and Bold to Attempt, as alſo becauſe they b 
extreamly conduce to alleviage the Cares} L 
and Burthens of the Mind, and to divert] Y 
the Thoughts from ſeripully RefieQting I N 
upon the heavy weight which is often-If| e 
times caſt upoa them by the Exigences- off e 
the 
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he State. . For which Reaſon we may ob- 
e that» where the People are moſt op- 


preſs'd with Gabels and Impoſitions, as in 


zaly, there they enjoy the greateſt Liber- 
y.1n their Recreations, which are gene- 


rally Races, Plays, Opera's, 'Feats .of Agi- 
lity, the Fooleries of- Ciarlatans, Sports of 
the Carnaval, Cavalcades, Academies of 
Muſick ; to which'I may alſo add Eccleſi- 
aſtick | Ceremomes and Divertiſements , 
ſuch as Proceſſions, the Feaſts of particu- 
lar Saints, as alſo the Canonization of 


Saints and Martyrs,, with many other 
Shews both of Pomp and AQtivity, by all 
which they endeavgur as, much as poſſible 
to {weeten the, ſqurneſs and tediouſneſs of 
Life. o LITE 
As to the Exerciſes of the Body, in re- 
lation to particular Men, ſome are of great 
Uſe for Mans Preſervation, . as Running, 
Vaulting, Fencing and Wraſthng : But 
withal they are ſometimes Incommodious 
to Health, becauſe they call upon a-Man 
to exert his utmoſt Strength, which weak- 
ens Nature, inſomuch that thoſe who were 
belt at the Performance in their youthful 
Days, feel the Smart in their declining 
Years, and are much weaker than other 
Men of the ſame Age : Beſides, ſuch Ex- 
ercifes are many times dangerous to Life, 
eſpecially when Man and Man cope toge- 
| ther, 
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ther. There are other Exercifes whici: 

are leſs uſeful for a mans preſervation, 'buſſhr 

with all they contribute to health, by exc 

ting the Spirits to a quick Circufation, and 
are lookt upon alſo as parts of Accompliſh 
ment, ſuch as Dancing, Tennis, and Riding 
the great Horſe: ; Jus and Taurnament; 
were things of great Bravery ; bur they 
are now antiquated, and Mafqzes are for the 
Entertaiments only of Ladies.  Bowliay 
and Shooting in the Long-Bow are leſs.vio. 
tent and more ſafe, becauſe they excite 2 
moderate warmth, and are not apt to be- 
tray men to the dangers which follow ex- 
ceſtive heats. But above all the Chaſe haslv 
been ever lookt upon asa Noble and Man: Wv 
like Divertiſement, it xecreates. and plea- Wi! 
ſes the Fancy whilſt the Body is in Exer, Wt 
ciſe : *Tis lafting and fociable, and withal {2 
It inures the Body to hardfhip without too WT 
a 

a 


much fatigue or hazard, and never fails tg 
procure a'pood Appetite whiclt 15 the be} 
friend to lite Theſe arte the chiefeſt Ex- 
erciſcs of the Body, by which mans Nature 
may berendred more perfett, _ q 
As for Maſick it may” more properly be W1 
reckoned amongſt the Recreations of the W 1 
Mind, if it be not the ſole Recreation of WW « 
that moſt Excellent and Noble faculty, Wt 
when the Paſſions are languiſhing and al- Il | 
10ſt ſpent, this 1s able ro _— ws { 
Ro | ,Xalt 
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xalr them and at' other times when the 
W:re t00 exorbnant and imperuous; it 1s able 
ocreate #'Calm, and” to reduce the Soul 
0 its due' Temper and 'Serenity, Tis 
range what 'is reported imoge the An- 
ients of its wonderful- power and force. 
is well known they had their ſeveral 
eyMoods and Meaſores , which were ableto 
produce very different and' ſtrange effeQts 
men. Whenthe Trimper ſounds we ſee 
not only Men but'eveti*Beaſts are anima- 
ed with a'generots-arid Martial fire, and 
upon this Conſideration' doybrleſs it was 
that the Latedemonitns'(who were the bra- 
veſt men'of Greece) the? they were inoſt ſe- 
vere and rigi'din their Manners of Life, took 
2- ſpecial care to have their Children Educa- 
r; MWitcd in 'Mefick, not that ſoft and pulin 
al Mick which conſiſts jm Paſſionate and 
50 Ml Effeminate expreffiotis,- in Aﬀeted ſighs 
q {and melting Notes, and in a languiſhing 
{it Wand dying pofture-of body, but their Mu- 
© MI fck was Manlike and fpritely, and' ſuch as 
e WW ferv'd th! excite the Mind to generous 
and brave Attempts. The Compoſition 
s WW for the' matter conſiſted generally of two 
e WE Parts : The firſt was Paregyrich, ' being a 
f MW Commemoration of*- thoſe who died for 
, Wl their Country ; the, other was Inyedtive, 
- MW bing in Diſpraiſe of "thoſe who were 
1 WW Cowards and degenerate, all which they 
ti. 1d 
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did expreſs plainly without any inventioy 
or ornament of , Wit. Now as Muſick ſery'4 
to raiſe their thoughts to noble Actions, 
{o they lookt upon it alſo as very uſeful ty 


{weeten the Toyls and Labours of Life:W: 


upon which account the Arcadiens / why 
were Shepherds and inhabited a barre 
Country , being by their Courſe of . life 
obliged to expoſe themſelves to all thy 
hardſhips and incanſtancy of, Weather, 
had recourſe to their Pipes, as,the only Re; 
medy an the inconveniences to which 
Nature had laid them. open. ; taking care 
that not | only their,. Children, | but, their 
Young men alſo ſhould. be Exercisd. there- 
in . even to the Thirteenth, Year! of thei 
Age. -- Nor -were. the Poets 1gnorant of the 
torceof,; Maſick,, when they teigned Orphe 
« drawing Trees and Beaſts. after him, and 
Amphion Stones to build the Wall of Thebes: 
Thereby ſignifying that it, was capable to 
civilize the moſt Savage Natures, 'and to 
Eſtabliſh Cities and, Governments, Then 
for the Philoſophers, let Socrates. ſerve as an 
inſtance, who when he was well advanc'd 
in years, thought .it no diminution. to his 
Gravity, to ſpend;an hour or two every 
day with Cow the Muſician in Learning 
fo Sing to an Inſtrument, though tis not 
improbable that he did it alſo, to ſoften 
the noiſe of a loyder Inſtrument , ang 
which 
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which was far more difficult tol be tun'd, 
his Wife. © This is -certain, that when a 
man is oppreſſed with care and anxiety, and 
"Wis under any diſturbance of Spirit, there 
"is nothing in the World does. fo much 
revive him as Muſick, Witneſs Saul, who 
is ſaid in Scripture- to have been haunted 
by an Evil Spirit, which was no more but 
this ; Sau! finding | his Government unea- 
ſy, and that things did not ſucceed and 
proſper according: to his wiſhes, . fell into 
Melancholy which ( as *tis obvious to all 
the World) does oftentimes betray men 
to very, extravagant fits of Jealoutie and 
Fury, which Evil Spirit of Sa«/s could 
not be conjur'd by any other Art but of 
Devia's Harp. Some have endeavour'd 
to repreſent Muſick more powerful and per- 
{waſive than Rhetorick it ſelf, from the 
Fiction'of vigilant Argas, who could not 
otherways be overcome but by the charms 
of a Pipe. 

There are ſome things notwithſtanding 
in the Practice of Muſick, which ſeem myxh 
to, derogate from its Worth and Vertue : 
As firſt, that it is Mercenary, and that it 
s uſually proſtituted in Taverns and Baws- 
dy-houſes, and ſerves frequently to uſher 
in the meaneſt Shows. It is frequently 
pretended to by the meaneſt Artiſans, and 
taken up as a livelinood by Yagabonds, 
and 
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and ſuch a$- are: moſt Ignorant and Indi 
gent. In the next place, many .of tho; 
who pretend to be Mafters of it, areco 
monly of a moroſe-ant untunable Nature 
themſelves, capricious 'and fantaſtical : Be 
ſides there is no Perſon ſo ſimple, and ri 
diculous but will pretend'to be a Judge of 
Muſick, and will cenfure the performance, 
Bur all this while theſe are not the faults" 
of the Art but of the Profefſours of it, and > 
by the fame reaſon Poetry might be con- 
demn'd, becauſe it is profan'd by every 
Dogrel and Rhiming Ballad-maker ; and 
Painting too, becauſe it is pretended to b 
every Dawber- of a Sign-polt. Though 
it be an Accompliſhment in a Gentleman * 
to be well $skild at an Inſtrument or” 
Vice, and though he may make uſe offi | 
both for his own Divertiſement, yet heWl ® 
ought' to. Praftiſe but rarely in Company, il © 
unleſs there be others of his own degree to 
bear a Part, for it comes too near Fidling 
to ſtrike-up at anothers pleaſure, and to do lg 
it of ones own accord, unlels it be amongſt 
familiar Friends, is affeftation and fan-W 
taſtical : But above all, Princes and great 

Perſons ought to be caretul not to Fen 
much Time this way. Nero was an Ex- 
cellent Maſter, * but by playing Publickly, 
was play*d upon by others. Much more 
diſcreet was the Emperour* Alexander 
Sever ul 
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S-verus who Painted admirably, and Sang 
o- Perfection, yet never entertain'd him- 
ſelf in Practices of this kind, but when he 
Ewas in private only, and amongſt his 
oF 14 9es, 

Of all forts of _ Muſick that is moſt 
graceful and diverting, where the Gelts 
of the Body correſpond: to the Nature of 
the Air , and, both to the Ditty and Ar- 
gument , which 1 call, Adting Muſick - 
Mg For Singing 15 nothing but a more Harmo- 
yh 0:0us way of Speaking, which when it is 
4 performed without two much breaking of 

the Voice,. {9 that the Axticulation of the 
MN words be: nor loſt, and being accompanied 
l 
r 
f 
, 
) 
} 
; 
| 


with a ſuitable and decent Motian, it is 
moſt Charming, and this. we raxely. meet 
with but in Opera's, than which no ſhews 
under Heaven can be more Magnihciens 
and pleaſing to the Senſes, 'To conclude, 
is enough for a Gentlemanit: hepertorm 
his Part A{a Cavalareſca, looking upon Ma- 
ſick as a Remedy agaynit opprefhon of the 
Spirits, either by too much buſineſs, or 
by too little, which ever tends to ſolitude 
and Melancholy, Moreover Muſick 1s a Pre- 
ſervative againſt the Anger and Fierceneſs 
of Nature, *tis ſociable andexceeding help- 
ful to Devotion ; upon all whichaccounts 
it-muſt be eſteem'd worthy a Mans Study 
and Practiſe, and ought to be look*d up 
Ou 
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on alſo as part of an Ingenuous Educas 
t10n, 


CHAYREP'Vv, 
Of Travel. 


H E Benefits which arrive to m&i 

by Travel are many ; and firſt in 
reſpect of Communities or of a Nation in 
General. By this menare Taught to know 
the way to Foreign Countries, to under: 
ſtand their ProduQtioris and Arts, and to Ex- 
change their own Commodiries, all which 
cannot but excite- to Ingenuity and Indus 
{try, and purchaſe Riches. By this we 
are taught to know the Strength and Inte- 
reſt of Foreign Princes, their Arts of 
Peace and War, with whatſoever concerns 
Civil Negotiations. By this the moſt 
remote Parts of the habitable World are 
link'd in Bonds of ; Alliance, and by this 
we underſtand the 'TranſaCtions of both 
the Indies, as well as of our Neighbour 
Nations. But to paſs by theſe Conſide- 
tions, I ſhall only Diſcourſe of Travel in 
relation 
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relation to Individuals, and in felation to 
the benefit which every particular Perſon 
may reap unto himſelf ; and firſt, in-reſpet 
of Health ; For aman by accuſtoming him- 
ſelf to different Clmates, and, Seaſons, to 
different ſorts of Lodging and Diet, to. 
tHe Farly, and to have his Body, in a con- 
{tant Exerciſe ; I ſay, by ſuchlike Methods, 
25 theſe (which are the ordinary Compani- 
ohs of "Fravellers,) he cannot but acqlire 
a Robuſt Conftitution, patient of Fatigue, 
and tit for Dutids whither of Buſineſs or 
War, provided a man live Temperately, - 
for otherwiſe he will miſcarry ina State of 
the greateſt Repoſe and Eaſe, nay, ſuch a. 
{tate 1s moſt apt to betray men to Excceſs 
But the Benefits which arrive from. 
Travel are yet more conſiderable in re- 
ſpect of the Mind , eſpecially if the. 
Ferſfon be under the Conduct , of one. 
who knows to introduce him into good. 
Society : Here by little and lictle he will. 
be taught to wear off that Clowniſh Has, 
bit, ro which a Home-bred Education 
does uſually expoſe him : Thoſe who are 
t00 ſheepiſh and baſhful, , will by a daily 
practice with new Perſons, and thoſe of, 
different Circumttances of Life, acquire a 
vood Addreſs and Preſence. As for my; 
"Dung Maſter ,' the Hopes arid Heir ot. 
) the- 
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the Family, he is commonly , fuch a. one; 
who knows 'no other faces but thoſe 
his Father's Tenants, by whom he is Squir'd. 
up and flatter'd, and where like a. littlhy 
Tyrant he ſwaggers withqut controul:; 
but how ſoon will this poor Bubble be 
evaporated and blown away, when ?tis. 
once expos'd to the open Air ? His. impus+ 
dence and impertinence ſerve only -to 
make him Ridiculous-and Scorn'd, or per- 
haps CorreQed, till by farther progreſs , 
and often reprehenſions, as well from. his 
own Reaſon as' others Examples, he-*finds 
his Error, and by little and little alfo finds 
that if he will be acceptable, he muſt be 
A$able and Courteous. Ina word, Travel 
reaches a Man to be able to ſuit. himſelf 
with Perſons of all Conditions, to. un- 
deritand the Laws of Civility, and what 
to give as well as what to Sulienge. And 
the views of Forreign Courts, Embaſhes, 
Habits and Ceremonies, though never 
ſo tranſient, cannot cheoſe but leave 
{ome traces upon his Vind , which will 
grow up with Nature, and render him per- 
_ teet andacceptable. 

Then {or thoſe Gentiler Exerciſes, as of 
Muſick, Arms, Dancing, Riding the great 
Horſe, the Diſcipline of the Camp, Fortif- 
cation, belides Languazes, Modes, with 
all the Airs and Ceremonies of —_—_ 

all 
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al theſe, I fay, are learn'd abroad with ins 
finite more eaſe and leſs Expence - than 
in a Mans own Country. As for Towns; 
fine Houſes, Gardens,.: Inventions of Art, 
Antiquities, Shews, with all the Ornaments 
and various Productions of Countries, as 
alio the ſeveral Occurrences of a man's 
own or of another's Life, they are things 
which ſerve chiefly tor Diſcourſe and En- 
tertainment, and as a, man will learn then 
infinitely better, and in a greater meaſure 
from-his 'own Obſervation, than from the 
reports of others ; ſo' what he ſees with his 
own Eyes will make a more durable im- 
preſſion than what he hears from} orhets ; 
id as they will procure a more favoura-' 
ble attention, ſo' may. he with better Con- 
hdence and- Grace relate them roo ; for be- 
ſries that, one man does obſerve what ano- 
ther does got, {o cannot a man be fo ſe-, 
cure of the impartiality and diligence of 
another, as he isof whar's.pretented to his 

own Senſes. | 
Burt it will be objected, That as there 
may be inuch good learned abroad, ſomay 
4 man learn much Evil, and Youth being; 
naturally more prone to' Liberty and Vice 
than to Virtue, the probability of being: 
debauchr 1s' greater than that of being in- 
{tructed : We find this to be many times 
tru, confets, by mo ſad Experience”; bur all 
ol ris” 
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this while have we not Comrtiſans and 
Diſeaſesat home ? Have we not-our fantaſti- 
cal home-bred Fops, whoſe Heads are of as 
light a fraight as thoſe which come from 
beyond Sea loaden with Feathers-? And 
have we not as many Gamine-houſes, cer- 
tainly .more Tiplinze-houſes, which are the 
Nurſeries of Idleneſs and Sotrilbneſs, and 
the ruinof Health, Reputation and Eſtate ? 
Drunkennefs is ſcandalous in all parts of 
the World except Germazy, Holland, and the 
Northern Countries, to which few Gentle- 
men repair for Breeding : And perhaps'I 
ſhall not exceed, if I affirm, that this fin- 
oe Vice of Intemperance, to which we 
are fo habitually addicted, is as miſchic- 
vous to Man as all rhe Debaucheries of 


other Countries put together. 


"11s no 


Diſparagement, but rather a Commenda- 
tion of the fertility of the Ground, that 
it produces Poyſonous Plants as well as 
Mediciral : if a, Man, inſtead of ſmelling 
tothe Roſe will put his Noſe to the Prickle, 
he nwſt blame his own foooliſh choice, not 
Natwe. Thoſe who are of Virtuous diſpo- 
fitions will reap much more benefit abroad 
than at home ; others who are Vicious 
are many times reclaimed by. Example, 
and if ſome ſew miſcarry, their loſs is not 
ſo conſiderable as the benetit which accrues 
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Whoſoever will Travelto purpoſe, ought 
to Travel twice; firſt in his Youth, tor 
then is he moſt capable of learning Lan- 
guages, and of improving himlelt by Ex- 
ercile : Afterwards in Is maturer years, 
when youthful heats are ſpent, aad all the 
Crudities of Nature digetted , {to that his 
Judgment being then ſtrong and vegete, 
he is able to diſtinguiſh berwixt Good and 
Evil, to underſtand Men, and. to corre& 
former Qmifſons. In this particular pri- 
vate Perſons are happier than Prucces, who 
living in Emulation cannot enter iato on2 
anothers Countries without leave, and per- 
haps danger ; beſides the greatneſs of their 
Quality carries toq great a Train and Enj- 
barrels with it, and the PunEtilig's of Ce- 
remony on which they ſtand, will no: 
only make their Voyage very troubleſome, 
but will occaſipn ſometimes great yea» 
louſies and diſguits. Neverthelefs we 
may obſerve, that ſuch of them as have 
TravelPda, have prov'd allq the greateit 
Hero's of their Age ; and ſuch were G:ſt«- 
vic Adolphus, Solyman the Magnificent, an 
Charles the Fifth, who made nine Expeck- 
tions into Germany, fix into Spain, even 
into Italy,” four into Frezce, ten to the 
Low-Countries, two into Exgland, as 
many into Africs , beſides eleven Se: + 
voyages. | Tis true, he did not this as a 
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Traveller, but ſometimes as a Soldier at- 
tended with his Army, and ſometimes in 
purſuance of his Civil Afﬀairs , which led 
him into diſtant Countries which were 
vnder his Dominion : Nevertheleſs *tis not 
to be doubted, but that he gain'd great 
Experience thereby, and though his Son 
Philip wereaPolitick and Wile Prince, yet 
being of a Sedentary and Thinking Nature, 
and conſequently "managing all things b 
Lieutenants, he was leſs Proſperous, hich 
coſt him no leſs -than the Revolt of the 
Low-Conuntries, one of the faireſt Jewels in 
the Spaniſh Crown, 

There are two Torts of Perſons equally 
abſurd in the Judgment they make of Tra- 
vel : The firit are thoſe who cry up nc- 
thing but what is Foreign, French Ser- 
vants, Frexch ManufaQtures, French Arty 
ficers, Frexch Phraſes, French Games, and 
perhaps French' Diſeaſes. Others think they 
cannot Shew themfelyes true Exgliſh but by 
crying up their own Country, as the Para- 
dice of the World, and by diſparaging all o- 
thers ; and theſe for the moſt part underſtand 
little beyond a Pack of Dogs, a good piece 
of Beef,” a Pipe of Tobacco, and a:Barrel of 
Ale, Buthe who defigns his own improve- 
ment will Judge impartially 'of what is 
good both at home and- abroad, and ac- 
ordingly- will make his choice, he will 

h - 02! 
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not be laviſh in commending the one, nor un 
undervaluing of the other. 

Twas generoufly and prademty done-of 
Queen Elizabeth, who gave order- for 
chooſing yearly out of both the Umver- 
ſities ſeveral young Students, ſuch as 
were of hopeful Parts, and deſtitute of 
Fortune, whom ſhe maintain'd abroad out 
of the Revenues of the Exchequer, and 
took care alſo to diſpoſe of them after their 
return, in ſuch Offices and Employments 
of Truſt, as might make them able” tg 
diſplay . their Gifts, and to open a pat- 
{age to greater Fortunes : For though all 
could not be provided for, yet as in a Race, 
where one obtains the Prize, all notwith- 
tanding wpuld fet- forwards with ſpeed, 
and by the courſe of Merit endeavour to 
be capable of obtaining Honour. 


CHAP. Vl 
Of Health, 


Aving in the precedent Diſcourſe ta- 
| ken a ſurvey of Man, as well in 
1 


3 firſt Production, 'as in his Growth 
and Education , - it follows of courſe that 
we conſider him now in' a ſtate of Ma- 
furity, and 4s urider 'a twofold perfe- 
tion of ' Body and Mind : Aad firſt, for 
the Perfe&tion of his Body, tt conſiſts in 
theſe three things, Heairh, Strenzth - and 
Beauty. | 

Health is not only 1n 1t felf one of the 
oreateſt Bleſſings of Life, bur "tis fuch 4 
one too as: gives lite, and fenfe to all other 
Endearments whatſoever, 'We are leaſt 
ſenſible of this Bleſhng whilſt we enjoy it, 
for ſuch is the deprav'd guſt we have cf 
things, that we .underftand their value 
more by the want than by the poffeſſion 
of them. © The Voluptuous man, whilſt he 
5 12 the heighrh df frolick and deligh!, 
| p 3:4, + © Wwhiltt 
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whilſt Nature is vigorous in all its functions, 
and his Blood runs peaceably through eve- 
ry Vein, never thinks of what he enjays : 
He never conſiders how eaſe *tis for him tq 
forfeit his Felicity by the leaſt ſtart of In- 
temperance, and how difficult *tis for him 
to recover 1t again ; no, he thirſts after un- 
taſted pleaſures, - and 1s ſtill lanching for- 
wards, and ſpreading wide his Arms to 
embrace: freſh Contents, till at lepgrh his. 
imaginary Happineſs betrays him to real 
Miſery. One who melts under the burn- 
ings of a Fever, or of (what's more ſcorch- 
ing and dangerous) the Diſtemper'd flames 
of Love, finds little comfort in Treats and 
Viſits, in rich Cloaths, Furniture and At- 
tendance, nor in the more innocent Sports 
and Recremions of the Field. All thoſe 
Objedts with which he formerly enter- 
tain'd himſelf, do but help to aggravate 
bis Miſery, by informing him how ſhort 
and empty . they were in compariſon of 
Health, or if he has any remaining inclina- 
tions for them, *twill be a Torment to him 
to find them preſent to his Imagination , 
and he himſelf, to be out of the reach of 
enjoyingtLen; Such a one would readily 
exchange conditions with the meaneſt Pea- 
fant, who hves by the ſweatof his Brows, 
to whom” Labour - gives not only Appe- 
fite, but the {weeteſt repoſe and relt, both 
t, | _ | : *»: Which 
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which are- the Eſſential parts of ' Health! 

But paſſing by theſe Moral refleftions] 
if we conſider Health in that Natural re- 
tation it has to man in his flouriſhing Ape, 
we ſhall find it to be determined in a' re- 
oular obſervance of theſe following Cir- 
cumſtances, - viz, Air, Exerciſe, Placus? 
tion, Repletion, Sleep, &c. to all which 
whoſoever hves with due regard, cannot 
but enjoy one of the "greateſt Gifts in 
Nature. "They who are bleſt with great 
Health of Body, are not always men of 
the longeſt life ; for preſuming upod the 
ftrength of Nature, they run into many 
diſorders and exceſſes, whereas others of a 
more delicate Conſtitution ſtanding , ale 
ways upon their Guard, avoid the occaſi- 
ans of - Irregularity and Intemperance. 
Nevertheleſs the Rule is good, that Men 
ſhould by little and little accuſtom them- 
ſelves to imall Irregularities, ſuch as eating 
at_ all hours, and of Meats leſs curiouſly 
prepar'd : Alſo expoſing ones ſelf to all 
forts of Weather, to hard Lodging, Watch- 
fulneſs, thin Clothing, with many other 
inequalities to which men of bulineſs are 
obnoxious: For he who lives by Weight and 


Meaſure, when Action calls him forth of ' 


Doors, is preſently overtaken with diforder ; 
every ſtorm of Rain, or an hours Riding 
1n the Night, 15 able to make lum ſend for 
| the 
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the Phyſician, - who will be {ure to-purge 
his Purſe as well as his Body. oy 


It has been obſerv'd that Men have-al- 
ways been moſt healthful where -there 
have been feweſt Phyſicians : -Whether it 
be that the healthfulne(s of - the -Country 
be a diſcouragement tp.,their Praftzce, 'or 
that the want of them. be the cauſe of 
Health, I ſhall not determine. © Certain 
ts, that they are not to be recourgd to, bur 
1n caſes of Extremity, ſince the Medicines 
by which Nature is affiſted, are for the 
moſt part compounded of many Ingredi- 
ents of different qualities, fo that any jg- 
norance of their Virtues, any defett in the 
mixture, or .any Error in the Application, is 
able to. put Nature into greatdiſorder.”' Or 
let the Application be never ſo exa& ard 
rational, yet there will remain ſome dregs 
of Heterogeneous parts, which will {till lie 
lurking u1 the body, and will beever and 
anon breaking forth into 'new Fermenta- 
tions, But then thecaſe is much more dan- 
rerous, When we conſider the uncertainties 
upon which this Art is founded, viz. owt 
znorance- of the Frame and Fabrick of 
the Body ,- as allo the FunEtions of each 
Organ 1n relation to Nutrition, Senſe agd 
Lite, together with our ignorance of the 
Ace, Temperament, Courſe of life, and 
#7 4 | t Circum- 
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Circumſtances of every individual Perſor 
And the difficulty will ftill encreaſe, 
when we call to Mind the alterations and 
percolations which Medicines undergo in 
the Body, as alſo the Obſtruftions they 
will meet with before they can arrive to 
the part/affeRed, to which we may add alfy 
our great ignorance of the Nature of moſ} 
Diſeaſes, of their Cauſes, Progreſs and 
Effects: All therefore which Pl:yfick can 
pretend to, is af the beſt, but ConjeQu. 
ral or Empirical ; but when the whole 
Management of Health and Life, fall 
into the hands of ſome ignorant Under. 
taker, (and fuch they are generally who 
pretend to this Faculty) what real dangers 
muſt then attend the miſerable and dilea- 


ſed party ? The Art therefore of preſerving 
Health is much more to be vahued than that 
of reſtoring it ; beſides, *tis more eaſy and 
{ecute, as being in every 'mans peculiar 
Power. ; | 


+42, Þ I. ; * 
Of Strength. 


Trength is another Perfe&tion belong- 

ing to Man's Body, which tho? it be 
not of ſuch Importance as the former, is 
of great account nevertheleſs, being one 
of thoſe Excellencies with which Angelical 
Natures are Endued, they being above all 
Creatures eminent for Attivity and Power. 
There is a twofold Strength ; the firſt Mi- 
litary : This cc2fitts in Men, Money, Di- 
ſcipline, Conduct and Counſel, for by theſe 
Means Empire 1s both acquir'd and enlar- 
ved ; but Strengthof Government goes fur- 
ther, for tho” Conquetts may be made by 
Force, yet they will never ſettle into Em- 
pire, but by a free Commerce, found 
Counſels, and a faithful Adminſtration of 
Juſtice , with many other things relating 
to Civil Oeconomy. There 15 alſo another 
Strength of the Body Natural, which con- 
fiſts im a healthful Conſtitution, and a 
{trong 
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ſtrong and compaQ Formation of Muſcles; 
Bones, and Sinews : That which conſiſt 
in brawny Members, and in a bulky Mafs 
of body, 1s lefs to be accounted of, as be 
ing natural to the baſer ſort, fach as La 
bourers, Porters, and generally to all Men 
of Drudgery. Paſſive Strength; or to he 
able to undergo Fatigue, is that to which 
Perſons even of the beſt CharaGter, ought 
0 be accuſtomed : But the AQtive Strength, 
hich conſitts in Nimbleneſs and Vigor, n 
moſt Ornamental, and was in greateſt Re- 
putation amongſt tlie Grecks, as appears 


trom their Inſtitution of the Ohmpick 
Games, where Youths of the beſt Quali 
and ExtraQtion, did uſually contend wit 


one another and ſtrive for Victory. As 
for the Romans, they had ſuch Exerciſes in 
leſs Eſteem : For Wraſtlings and Combats, 
whether betwixt Men and Men, or betwixt 
Men and Beaſts, were the Employments 
only of Slaves or of Condemned Perſons, 
or of ſuch as were Merccnary ; fo. that all 
the uſe they made of them, was only to 
entertain the SpeQators with Paſtime and 
Divertiſement ; and even atthis Day, thoſe 
who are moſt eminent in this Kind, are 
enerally Infamous; ſuch as Rope-Dancers, 
rumblers, common Wraſtlers, Sword- 
Players, &c. And yet it is commendable 
in a Gentleman,- or any Perſon of Civil 


Quality, 
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uality, tobe able to Run, Wraftle, Vault, 
and to uſe his Weapon with Strength and' 
\ddreſs ; nay, fuch Abilities may ſometimes 
e of great Benefit and Advantage : But 
or ſuch a one. to make ſhew of them, or 
to ſet a Value upon himſelf for theſe Per- 
formances, is Vain and Ridiculous, as the 


"Wircquent uſe of them is many times Dange- 
1 and-a ſho t Man's Life : For w 
- r0u5, and-a ſhortner of Man's Lite : For we 
] 


may frequently obſerve that thoie who in 
their Youthful Days were molt Luſty and 
Active, are: more'Broken and Decrepit in 
their old Age than other Men, by reafon' 
of the many Blows, Brurfes, and Surfeits, 
which uſually attend ſuch Violent Exer- 
cles. 

Strength therefore 1s an excellent Gifc 
of Nature, it it be rightly manag'd, and 
beſides the Succours it gives a Man im ma- 
ny Rencounters of his Life, *tis a Badg alſo 
of Royalty, when it is Accompanied with 
Courage ; upon which account the Eaz/e 
amongit Birds, and the Lyon amongjt 
Beaſts, challenge the Soveraigaty. 

I doubt not but that in the firſt Herd- 
ings of Mankind into 'Troops and Compa- 
nies, he who was the Strongeſt and Stout- 
ett Fellow amongſt them, obtained the 
Rule over all the reſt ; Men being natural- 
ly taught ro ſubmit to him, who was mott 
able to Hurt and to Piorett then, which 
tins 
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thing alſo we ſee even at this Day amongſt 
the Indiens. . *Tis true; this Method was 
not of any long Continuance, for there be. 
ing infinite Numbers of Men, who wereall 
ually Confident of their own Strength 
of Body, they thought they had as good a 
right to Rule as others, from whence aroſe 
perpetual Fightings, Robberies, and Mor. 
ders, not only betwixxt Company end 
Company, but amongſt thoſe alſo who : 
were of the ſame Gang ; all which tending il ” 
to the ruine of Mankind, and- to the ut- 
ter Subverſion of Society, Men at lait were © 4: 
forc'd, for their. own Preſervation , and by Wl f: 
common Canſent, . to circumſcribe Fower © © 
by ſuch Laws as had the greateſt Regard I it 
to the common Good, and were to be of MW 1: 
greater Validity, and of a longer Continu- 
ance than Might. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Beauty: | 


HE laſt Perfe&tion belonging to tl, 
Body is Beauty, whoſe Conqueſts 

dre more Univerſal than thoſe of Strength, 
for what this cannot Subdue by Force, the- 
other doth Wip by Surrender. Beauty, if 
it be not accompanied with other Virtues, 
is but like a fair Sign to an ill Inn, it may, 
invite 3:zangers toenter in, but. as ſoon ;as 
they' find the bad Entertainment and. the: 
ll Furniture of the Place, they will quickly; 
= {0 ill an Habitation ; And yet,we fad; 
that this is. the: Goddeſs which .moſt: a- 
dore, as did the Trojaz Youttr of old, .. who 
preferred her before Wiſdom and Honour. 
All the Words and Attions of a handſome 
Woman, ſeem to bave a Charm ; all Men 
admire ſuch a perſon upon the firſt Sight. 
and as they have Opportumties. of Ap- 
proach, they will not fail to Cajole her by 
Farteries, and to Commend her Wit in 
1c moſt Luſcious and infinuatiag Expret-. 
þ& {ions 
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fions they can Invent. But when once 
the Flower begins to wither, and Beauty 
49 Decay, then is it that ſhe ſeems to be 
degraded beneath the Qualifications of ©- 
thers. Fermimical and wanton Geſts, her 
affeted Liſpings, her pretty Repartees and 
todiſh Words, her turnings up of the Cor- 
ners of the Lips, and the windings of the 
Neck, not forgetting the” languithing, or 
rather, the half opening Eyes, together 
with her Stor:es of Faſhions, of Romances, 
of Amours, 2nd cf the Court, will then 
look 'mott wrerchedly Bald and Antique, 
and when/fi ch Pertons by a long Habit, 
ſhall become urable or unwilling to leave 
this artificial Beauty, they mult of nece(- 
faty be expos'd alſo to Laughter and Con- 
rempt. 

Beauty of Body doth conſiſt of three 
Parts'; Ccemplexion, Feature, and Shape, 
and laſtly, a graceful Motion or Addrels, 
Complexion or colour of - Skin is of little 
Valve, 'it being eaſy to be loſt, and as ea- 
{y-to be counterfcited : It may be bought 
1n the Shops for”'fix Pence,” and may be 
fold again face, and all tor a little, faying 
that the Purchaſer many times pays a dear- 
er price for what is given hint in the Bar- 
gan. Shape and Feature zre nobler parts 
of Beauty, which cannot be counterteited 
by Art, and are therefore Real, nor can 

they 
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they be defaced but by old Age, and.are 
therefore Solid. + But - hiv all, a graceful 
Preſence and Addreſs is the abfolus Con=«, 
ſummation of Beauty, as reſulting: from 
many excellent Qualitiesof.the Mind, {uch 
is Courage, Bounty, Afability, , Modeſty, 
and w itlingneſs to Oblige, all which Con- 
ceatring in the Mind, and being lodg'd in 
a Body generouſly Born, and of - excellent 
Shape,” create a Harmony, and: by ſome 
ſecret Emanations ſend forch' their Rays,. 
and give a Luſtuie thtou2\ all parts of the 
Body. This .indeed is a peice of Beauty, 
which is really magagtick, which charms 
Men, and alſo is wg rable and Heroick: It. 
, a peice of Beauty which the Pencils of 
the beſt Artiſts can rarely Expreſs. A Vi-, 
vacity and Serenity of Looks, the Airs 
of Motion, together with the ſweet Arti>. 
eulations and Cadencies of -the Voyce, are 
the three! PerfeFions under which true. 
eauty | is defin'd,” fuch as are really diff- 
cult ({f not impoſſible) to be {hadow'd our: 
by Colours, and. mutt he acknawledged. 
therefore to have a Reſemblance with ſome- 
thing that is Celeſtial and Divine: . .- 4, ; 
.Tis rue, . this fort of. Beauty is'in ſome 
meaſure Artificial, as being, acquir'd very 
much by Breeding and. Imitation ; , but 
for all this, .we ſee that ſome Petſonsare- 
lb faſhioned by Birth ,* thit whatſoever, 
F 2 they 
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they fay or do, carries with it ſuch a Native 
Grace and Elegance , as gains Applauſe 
'withall Men. They ſpeak with their Eyes, 
2nd being ſilent, perſwade. [This Beauty 
therefore of Preſence and Motion, has 
much the Advzntazce above the Airs & 
Feature and Complexion ; for we ſhall rare- 
ly ſee many Perſons to agree in the ſame 
Opinion of a, handiome Face, one dillikes 
the Noſe; 2nother the Lips, a third the 
Eyes, and ſo on, fo that Feature and Com- 
plexion are only relative PerfeCtions, and 
zre only deem'd Peautiful, fo far as they 
tear a Conformity to the Fancy : Now the 
Fancies of Men being always difterent and 
regular, there mult be the ſame Inequa- 
iry in the things they Meaſure ; whereas 
thePeauty of Behaviour and Addrels, is A- 
miable to ail ; it Reconciles every thing it 
meets With to its ſelf, which ſhews that it 
reaches further than the Imagination, and 
penetrates to the Soul, . which 15a Princi- 
ple far more permanent and folid, Upon 
this Account alſo *tis, that even  Deſorm' 
ty of Body, where it 1s not accompanied 
with Obliquiry of Manners, becomes leſs 
(fFenſive, the more we are acquainted 
with it; and Beauty of Pody, deſtitute of 
Wit ard good Humour, the more we Con- 
verſe with it, the leſs it becomes Accepta- 
ble : For the Mind of Man, into which all 
| things 
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things enterlerſurely and” by degrees, - be- 
ing .of | a Spirttual, Subtle, and Diſcerning 
Nature, cannot take up its Repole with a» 
ny. thing;but what is ſuitable to its. felf: 
This Correſpondence therefore of _ Mind 
meeting in fome common Inclinations. of 


Nature, is that which makes an intimats 


and laſting Unzon betwixt Perſons, - and 
creates Harmony and Beauty. & 
Perſons. who are lefs Beautiful, amongſt 

the. many Arts they have to ſer off them- 
ſelves think it not the leaſt to have re- 
courſe to Deformity it ſelf, as to a Foil, 
which will render an ordinary Face actep: 
table. Beauty of Body, as it 15 relative; 
and bears reſpect: for the. moſt part, ro ths 
Opinion of the Beholder, ſo alſo is it but a 
Comperative Excellence : - For Janw-like, 
it hath two Faces, with: one of which ir 
looks» towards :ſomething worſe than it {elf, 
in reſpeCt whereof 1t may be.denominated 
Beauty ; with thg other Face it looks to- 
wards ſomerhing which 1s above itſelf, 
which is more curgqully faſhiag'd, or as they 
ſay, more divinely made, jn reſpet whereof 
*wall paſs. only for a thing common and 
indifferent -; » {o that of two Perſons ſtand- 
ing together, if one of them be more Beau- 
rifal and Brillant, the other will ſeem more 
Vulgar and Inconſfiderable, like as in «the 
Arms of 23 Balance, where the raiſing of 

= Wo” one 
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ene muſt be by the depreſſionof the other; 
”Tis prudently done therefore - of thoſe in 
whom the Gitts of Nature 'ate leſs Orient, 
to have their ' Blacks always at their El- 
bow. : | 
* - And yet for all this, Deformity many 
rimes is even with Beauty : For wherethe 
former canriot advance it felf ro the Eſteem 
and Reputation of the latter, it will endea- 
your notwith{tanding , 'to pull it down to 
#5 own- Pitch and Level, I mean by Defa- 
mation, for it is ' quick-ſighted enough- e'« 
ther to ſpy Blemiſhes of -another kind, of 
Malicious enough. to invent theme ; and 
this © holds good, not only in Competition 
about natural Endowments, - but alſo where 
one Perſon has the advantage above anc- 
ther, either in Civil Employments, or it 
the Favoursof Fortune. Upon this account 
alfo, *ris obſerv'd by the Learned Lord Ye. 
rulam, that deformed Perfonsate generally 
bold and witty + Bold in their own De: 
tence, as ' being expos'd ro Scorn, from 
which -they will eek 'to free themſelves, 


either by Virtue or Malice, both which re- - 


quire ſome degrees of Wit in- the ' Magage+ 
ment, * * would *'be good therefore tot 
Perſons whoare obnoxious this way,* to be- 
gin firſt: to Jeer themſelves ,* and Proll 
upon their own Defeats, which woukd be 
2. good Diſappointment to anothers o 
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ſign of doing the ſame :. For there can no 
Wit be ſhown in ſaying the ſame thing 6- 
ver again, eſpecially-when I muitbe oblig'd 
for it, to the Fancy of him whom. I intend 
toplay upon, In fine, the beſt Remedy 
for one who is adorn'd with the Gifts of 
Nature, not to beenvied, is not to deſpiſe 
agother who is Deform'd ; for as Envy is 
natural to the larter, ſo Pride oftentimes 
accompanies the former, Youth, Strength, 
and Beiuty, are proper to Angelical Na- 
tures, far as mach as the Excellencies of 
theſe glorious: Creatures are uſually. pamtgd 
and repreſented to our grofler Capacities, 
under the appearances of -{ych- materiel 
Forms ; and yet. ſuch was the Deformity 
of Pride, that it converted theſe glorious 
Creatures into hideous Devils : Whoſoever 
then would be- Angel-like, let him: joyn 
Humility - and! Sweetneis of Nature to the 
forementioned Blofingsnt the Body. 
There is « Beauty allo of Brun Ammals, 


amongſt which: thoſe arg efteem'd to have 
it molt, which are moſt Swift and Nimble, 
ſuch as Grey-Hounds, Deer,' Horſes, Cats, 
and the hikg, fo that, ApFnels of Motion 
leems to, g0-4 , great way un the Detninon 
0: Beauty. jt ae 


FI CHAP. 


CHAP. IX. 


of the Dependency of the Soul on the. 


Animal” Faculties. 


| H E Soulis to the Body, as the Jew- 
el-is tothe Cabinet : The Cabinet 
we ſce- is many” times 'Embelliſhed with 


- great” variety -of "Colours, / and wrought 
with curious Aftifice,* but 'its: Beauty be- 


ing only. Superficial, Men care not to dwel! 


- Jong in the "Admiration- of / it, eſpecially 
1 when” they-arc to havea ſight of the Rich-- 
es which are within. ' Upon this Confide- 


ration have given but a tranſitory Glance 
at the outward or Ornamental of Man, 
as being that 'which firſt offirs it f2If to 
Sight, the Body : 'That which is more wor- 
thy ' our fixt Admiration, is the Jewel it 
contains, a Jewel of ineftimable Value,*rhbe 
Soul, which tho** it eajoyanabſolate Free- 
dom in its own Natuze; yet whea it is in a 
State of ConjunRtion, as. the School-men 


ſpeak, it 1svery much infiuenc'd, and in 4 


manner determin'd by the Inclinations of 
the inferior Animal Faculty, not only as 
| oe & K ; | to 
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o the Individuality, but alſo as to the ſpe- 
fication of "its. Attions ; that is to fay, 
ie Body 2s it 1s the Subjett of ' Life and 
Wenſe, doth not only contribute its "Afiiſt- 
ance to the Soul in the forming of - a par- 
Wticular and interval Aft, but doth” very 

much diſpoſe it as to what ſort and Kinds 
Wof ARts it ſhall apply its Power, and this 
Moot only in matters of Morality which, re- 

$ard the Will, but ſometimes in matters 
of Thought and Study, fuch as have rela- 
tion to the Underſtanding. 

Since therefore the Alﬀions,of Man dg 
follow the Paſſions of the Mind, and theſe 
the Temper and Diſpoſition of the Fody, 
| E whoſoever. would difcourſe rarignatly of the 
'' M former, ought to enquire into and ſurvey 
- Wl the Conſtitutions of 'the latter. Let vs run 

over all the Circumſtances of Life, let us 
I view the Varieties of every Age of | Man, 
, EE tovether* with! the ſeveral Difpoſitions of 
| Chmates and” Countries, ' and we may Ea> 
- fly obfervethat Nature doth always act in 
Conformity to this Princlple, The Ircl:- 
nations” and Defires of Childhood are no: 
the ſame With thoſe of, maturer Yeats, nor 
thoſe of ' mattirer Years the ſame with thoſe 
of old Age. The moiſt and tender Con- 
ſtitutions of Youth, like the Virgin Wax, 
are capable ro receive any Impreſhon, and 
as apt 'to loſe” it. Its Nature is Fluzd"and 
4 Uncor- 
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Unconftant, prone to Pleaſure, and imp 
cient of Hardſhip and Delay, Men of 1 
per Years, ſtanding as it werg in the midi 
dle Regjon of Lite, and comparing thing 
preſent with paſt and furure, form the 
ARtions accordingly, and can  calily com 
ply with preſent Wants and Diſappoinglſ® 
ments upon the large returns of Time- and"! 
ExpeQation : They can ſmother leſs Ree 
ſentments, and diſſemble Fears upon a Pro:ﬀW* 1 
ſpeC of Intereſt and Gain. | 
And asin the ſeveral Ages. of Man, ſo i 

it in the difference of Climates, that Meng 
Propeaſities are determined eaſily, accord, 
mg to the Temperatnent of the Air and 
Region in which they live. They who 
inhabit the low Countries, are of a g10ſler 
Diſpoſition, and of a more bulky Frame: 
Their ſpirits move heavily, being charg'd 
with too much Humour and Repletion ; 
'This makes them more difficult to appre; 
hend, but where they do attempt, they 
are indefatigable in the-Purſuit, and Reten; 
tiveof what they learn. This we ſce moſt 
apparently in the Dutch, 'in whom the 
want of more” rctin'd ſpirits is abundantly 
ſupplied by Induttry : They move- but 
flowly, yet they are patient of Fatigue, 
both in Councel and Commerce, and in 
matters of Learning, tho' their Concept:; 
ons are not {o gentile and poliſh'd, they 
>. 
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nevertheleſs/ uſeful, and by'their great 
plle&ions and variety of Readings, - with 


Wyhich their ' bulky Volums ſwell, rhey de- 


onftrate +9 the World their invincible 
mnſtancy in what they-undertake. Thoſe 
ho inhabit- the colder -Clime, are: forc'd 


Wo ſupply the DefeAsof Hear with Drink- 


; which cannot Þut expoſe them to 


Bet ality and Indifcretion, and ' muſt have 
2- great influence tpon” their Moral, as well 


upon | their Natural Capacities. - * Hence 


it is, that the? they- are pentrally quarre]- 
ſome , and expoſed to all the EfiAs of 
Sottiſhneſs and* Intemperance, neverthe- 


les they are leſs Revengeful, at once dif. 
charging both their Surfeit and therr Cho. 
ler. That freedom and openneſsof Thought 
which- accompanies their Drinking, makes 
them uncapable to" Conteal or Premedi- 
tate anything againſt the Government, as 
we ſee in the Germans, who notwithitand- 
ing their Intemperance, and the infinite 
pumber of little Principalities , notwith» 
ſtanding that mixture and confuſion of Go- 
veraments, and the variety of Religions 
which arg amongſt them, live in better 
Accord with one another, and with a more 
tegular SubjeCtion to their Superiors,, than 
vthersof their Neighbours, who are more 
refn'd, which Boccatin very ingeniouſly 
obſeryes in the Defence they made before- 
+ - & : the 
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the Tribunal ;of .4polo,.; The Inhabitany 
of. I{lands.are generally more Rebellious and 
Unconfjant than. thoſe. who live upon the 
Contingat, Witneſs. Britain, Ireland, and 
Sicily; We may abſerve the like Diverſity 
of others, as, to Morals and Politicks,; froi 
the reſpect, they. ;have,to the Heaven under 
which they. live., Thoſe of a dry and ha 
Country.axe born wath, quicker Wits ;that 
others,. and obliged. to greater regularity of 
-Life,. from the Nangersand Diſcaſes which 
- are derivable ftrota Heat accompanied with 
Hxces;" 7 «14 ii; mk 
[Thus much 15 true-in the general : But 
if we.,deſcend. to. Particulars, we may con- 
tinue the! Obſervation further, and ſhew, 
that the Bent. and {Inclination of | every 
Man's Life, doth hold Analogy . with the 
individual Crafis and Gonſtirutanof his Be: 
dy :There are ſome, *tis true, who go farther 
and aſſert ; that, trom the Anatomy of the 
Brain a Man may demonſtrate the diver- 
ſity of. the Paſſions, and diſcern the ſub 
til2 Spriogs and 4irlt. reſorts of the Soul, 
but thoſe are but Chimera's, the Invent- 
ons of Impertinence, or an Ingenious Mad- 
nes. Was there ever Man that could af- 
ſiga the Cells of Anger or Love, of Joy 
and Sorrow ? Or could he {hew their dit- 
ferent Figures and Dimenſions, and'þby a- 
ny DilleCtion of the Brain diſcover which 
Was 
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was 2 wiſe Man, and which aiFool,. from 
the different Traces left upon it 2””Nor is 
this Theory only ridiculous,. but deſtru- 
five alſo to the fundamental Articles - of 
Religion, wiz. TheSouPs Immortality, and 
the Liberty of the Will: For tho it be true 
that ir--Byntes all things move'/ina certain 
Tenour, andas'it 'were' by -Impulſe 5 as it 
happens in a Watch, wherethe Wheels are 
ſet in order, and-the Springs wound _ 
nevertheleſs, ſo great is. the variety of Acti- 
ons in a Rational Soul, ſo ſublime are its 
Speculations, -- and ſo. predominant 'its' Re- 
ſolves above all the Reports and 'Tendec- 
cies of Senſe , as ſhews ſufficiently that 
there is a Faculty in:Man independent on 
it, and tho? it be oftentimes incluv'd by it, 
yet is it ableto diſengage it ſelf, and'to ex- 
erciſe a. Sovereign Authority over. Narure : 
Whereas thoſe who aſlert the contrary, do 
not only involve themſelves. in . palpable 
Abſurdities, but do deny thevery.Exiſtence 
of their own Souls : when they:detine all 
the Faculties of it to be. nothing but a Mo- 
tion of the Animal Spirits proportioned to 
ſome certain Organs and Inftruments, all 
which are annibilated by Death.  : This 
then 1s. true, that every. Man has a power 
deriv'd from his awa Soul to controul: the 
Motions of Nature, ' but -then 'tis' true too, 
that this: muſt be Underſtood only ih Men 

of 
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of a Maſculine and of a diſciplin'd Reaforff © 
Moſt ' incline to- Nature, and chooſe thi. 
Methods which Paſſion does propoſe ; n: 
even in Intellectual Operations , and it 
matters of Opinion, how willing- are wel... 
to delude our ſelves being byaſſed by InW. 
tereſt, and that Intereſt ing only 

to Senſe and preſent Enjoyments. 

But to leave humane A&Qtions whether 
Tatelleftual or Moral, let us confider thok 
which are Natural, I mean the Paſſions 
of which *tis certain beyond all diſpute and 
ri y depend entirely upon 
the Diſpoſition of the Body. No ſooner 
does an Obje&t ftnike'upon the Eye, for in- Mc 
itance, but-the Image is conveigh'd in- WW; 
mediately to -the : common Store-houſe of MW, 
the Senfes,, the Imagination, and agcord- WW; 
ingly as 1t- appears agreeable or ditplea- WW; 
ling , fo does the Imagination make the. WW; 
unpreſſon upon the Ammal Spirits,, which WW 
with | umpreceptible' quickneſs and ſubtlety 
are tran{mitted by the Nerves to the Parts 

rincipally concern'd, and excite Motions 
of deſire or diflike, with all the "Train of 
Actions ſubſequenr thereto .; if we make 
an Impreſſion on the Water by cafting in a, 
Stone, or upon the Air by ſtriking; of 10- 
lid Bodies together, /'we* find'a kind of 
Undulation., by . which as by a ſuccefſi-. 
on of multiplied ImpreMſons , ' thz Image 
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conveigh'd to a conſiderable diſtance 
iſter, or {lower as the Medium is dit- 
doſed. *T od the _ in w. *_ as to 
he Images of Senle, _ it per- 
armed after a manner, Whichis far more 
wick and delicate 5 hence it is, that as 
nen live with more or leſs Regularity and 
Temperance, their Senſes are more or leſs 
cfin'd to receive. the Images of things, 
:nd in Conformity hereunto the Paſſions 
ove with greater or leſs Juſtneſs and 

rder. . 

Theſe .Conſiderations being premig'd, I 
OMe now to diſcourſe upon the Aftions 
pf the Mind, as they fall under_theſetwo 
rand Faculties of the Soul, the Will, and 
the Underſtanding ; and becauſe both 
theſe Faculties receive their Informations 


from certain Inſtruments, I ſhall in: the 
firſt place 4nquire 1nto the Nature: and 
Conltitutioa of thele Inſtruments, and 
they are either External, contain'd under 
the five Senſes, or Internal, viz, Imagina- 
tion and Memory. 


Chap 19 
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NE whois confin'd to a cloſe Pr 
() {on, in which are ſome few Chinks 
only for -the conveyanceof Light and Air 
though he may have an ability to ſee ll 
the variety of Objects which are in Na 
notwathſtanding this can aCtually diſcery 
no more, than what lies direQly oppoſite 
to the ſtreight paſſages of the Walls, in 
which he is 4mprifon'd. Juſt fo the Soul 
of Man is confin'd to the Body as to 
cloſe Chamber or Priſon, from whenceit 
happens, that though itbe' capable in i 
own .Nature, of knowing all things'with 
in the Compaſs or Sphere of Creatufes, 
yet it falls out, that whilſt 1t 1s inths 
{tate of Confinement, all the informati- 
ons it can receive of what's tranſatedin 
Nature, is conveyed to it by thoſe nar- 
row Paſſages or Caſements of the Ser- 
ſes ; fo that were it once dehvered from 
this Impriſonment , and expos'd to the 
oren 
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open day, it would then be able to take 
bne great Proſpett of all the wonders and 
lorious Objefts of Heaven and Earth, with 
-W which this World is beautified, 
Of the five Senſes, three ſerve more im- 
mediately forthe Operations of Nature and 
Life, viz, Feeling, Taſting, and Smelling ; the 
other two, viz; Seeing and Hearing are In- 
ſtrumentaltothe Operations of the, Under- 
ſtanding : For ſo it was, that men by the 
Inſtin& of Nature were firſt taught to.ex- 
preſs themſelves and their Conceptions of 
things by certain Articutate Sounds, which 
by the ielp of Art were afterwardsform'd 
into Words. Now theſe Words-if we'con- 
fider the Letters or Charatters of which 
they are Compoutrided, do -tepreſent the 
things contain'd in them by the Senſe of 
Seeing, but if we confider. them with re- 
lation to the Organs of Speech, and the 
Sounds. they make in the Pronunciation / 
they conveigh their ſigoification to ws by 
the Senſe of Hearing. | 
If we conlider the Senſes aſtogether, 
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b perhaps man enjoys them all in as great 
: WI perfection as any particular Greature what- 
 W ivever :.bur if we conſider them apart; as 
K they are to be found in ſeveral ſort of 
Animals, *ris certain there are many of 
: them which have their Senſes more ' acute: 


, and perfect than Man. Birds, eſpecially 
: S thote 
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thoſe of Prey, as Hawks, Eagles, and | 
like, are of wonderful Sight, whether we 
conſider the diſtance at which they ſee, 
or - the ſuddain diſcovery they make of 
Objeas, or laſtly, their- great force and 
ſtrength in looking againſt the "Light of 
the Sun. Alſo Birds and Peaſts of Prey, 
being ſuch as feed on Fleſh, are want 
{2gacious in their Smell. It is reported of 
Eagles, that after a Pattle they have ſmelt 
the Carkaſſes at a hundred miles diſtance, 
and have ' come the next day from all 
{}uarters to feed upon the dead Bodies, 
w hich they could not poſſibly do were they 
.0t guided to it by their Scent, for they ne- 
ver fiock together but upon ſuch occaſions, 
of Prey.. . I once Diſletted a Dog, an ha- 
ving waſht my hands very clean; and whet- 
ted my Knite bright, being at Supper ſome 
hours after, I offer'd a Grey-hound ſome 
meatrom my Plate, which ſmelling - to, 
he refuſed, and went away, - thou P he 
were at that time very hungry, The res 
ſon, why Birds and Beaſts ot Prey are more 
acute in the Senſe of Smelling, proceeds 
from the -exgraordinary heat arid abun 
dance of Spirits, with which theſe Cree 
tures are repleniſhd, fo that they require 
a groſſer Nutriment and frequent Supplies; 
though it be true withal that | all Crez- 
tures have their Senſes moſt acute when 


they 
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they are faſting, if- it be not too exceſſive; 
for in ſuch caſes Nature grows weak and 
fanguihing: Now, that Creatures when 

ey are hungry ſhould have their Senſes 


a 

0 more acute at other times, is plain ; 
al for in a ſtate of Repletion the Spirits are 
Y,W clouded with ſuch groſs Vapours as riſe 
ui from the Stomiach to the Brain, the re- 
oi gion of Senſe, by which mans their Mo- 
1: tion is retarded , and from which incon- 
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venience they are never more free than 
in 2 ſtate of faſting and abſtinence. Now: 
becauſe . Beaſts of Prey, by reaſon of - their 
extraordinary heat, endure hunger with 
oreateſt impatience ; therefore 1s it, that 
their Senſes are more vigorous and acute 
whilſt they are under that neceſſity... . + 
Wi thiers ls any Senſe in -which Man has 
the Preheminence above all other Creatures, 
'tis that of Hearing, though in the Senſe 
bf Seeing, as well as in the other of Hear- 
inz, he has the advantage, 'that he "makes 
- Wi the ObjeQs of both theie Senſes, to be ca-, 
© WJ pable of ; conveying Rational Notions to 
WW the Mind, by the help of - words either 
* Wl ſpoke or written' (2s I have already _— 
WW which is the chiefeſt means by which 
WH Knowledge is propagated. This muſt 
; W <ertainly be acknowledg'd to be. a- great 
"Wl priviledpge of our Nature , and ſuch to 


which no other Creature, though never, 
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ſo ſagacious can ever arrive to, For though 
Elephants and Dozs are very docible, ya 
they can never be brought to underſtand 
the ſgnification of Lettters in any de. 
gree,” and for words ſpoken *'tis very lit- 
tle which they underſtand alſo, be: 
taught with great patience and difficulty 
to perform ſome few Motions upon cer: 
tain words of Command, *Tis wonder. 
ful to conſider how Nature in many caſe 
provides for our Neceſſities, making - one 
Senſe to ſupply the Defects and Wants df 
another. TI have ſeen ſome who bei 
bora Deaf, and conſequently Dumb, have 
notwithſtanding been extraordinary Inge- 
nious 4n ſpeaking by Signs : By the quick 
motions of their Eyes they would pence 
trate into anothers "Thoughts, and by the 
nimble motion of their Fingers exprek 
their own. TI once ſaw a Gentleman who 
by ſome accident became Deaf, yet had 
I1s Senſe of Feeling fo accurate, that by 
laying his hand only upon the Table in 
Room, where was a Conſort of Muſick, 
he would diſtinguiſh the Meaſures of the 
Air, and would tell frequently what Tune 
| was play'd. 


There are many caſes in which our Sen- 
ſes may be deluded : 'I ſhall inſtance only 
in that of Seeing, which yet of all others 

ſeems 
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ſeems leaſt ſubject to be deceived. Now : 
the Deception of the Sight proceeds fronr- 
ſome of theſe Cauſes ; as firft, the Indiſpec- 
ſition of the, Organ : To thoſe who have 
the Jaunazce all things ſeem Tellow , and 
to otliers who are over-taken with Drink, 
the lights '{eem, double. Men that are in 
a Fever imagine they ſee Birds, Beaſts, and 
Flowers exactly drawn upon the Curtains: 
of their Beds ; and any violent Blow upon 
the Eye repreſents ſparks of Fire, A ſecond 
Cauſe of - the Deception of the Sight pro- 
ceeds from ſome alterations of the Medium : 
when the Air is thick and Foggy, Objetis 
ſeem much' bigger than the Natural, bur 
when it is ſerene they are ſeen far more di- 
ſtinctly and. at a greater diſtance. By the 
refleQtion - and retraftion alſo of Images 
and Lights, things are repreſented alſo in 
the Air, .infomuch that the Images of a 
few Horſemen, have -been multiplied into 
Armies, - as we {ce the Image of one man 
by .the refleftion - of two Glaſſes may be 
multiplied. into a' Multitude, Sometimes 
weſeem to {eg three or four Sams or Moons 
2t once, all which are fo alike that ris 
hard to diſtinguiſh the true” one from the 
talſe, The S«x and Moor at their riling 
and ſetting are five thouſand Miles more 
remote from our. ſight, than when they 
are at their Meridian, and yet they ſeem 
G 3 twice 
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twice as big at their riſing or ſetting, as 
a oy when they ce Gnlrarvcty The 
reafon is from the refrattion of their Beams 
through the many Vapours and Exhalati- 
- ons, Which be berwixt the Horizon and our 


ſight, which are far ofs, and poſleſs - 


a thouſand times more ipace than thoſe 
which be berwixt our fi EC 
Region of the Air above us-: Sh a 
man who was born blind be fuddainly re- 
ſtored to ſight, he would doubtleſs believe 


the Images which he faw in Mirrour to. 


be a ſolid fubſtance, in the fame manner 
as Other * Creatures judge which aft only 
| by Seals as we ce alfo in little Children, 

Dog thought it had been rea} Fleſh 
he ſaw, when he caught at the Shadow of 


it in the Water. A third Cauſe of the De- 


ception of the Sight, is the diſproportionate 
diſtance of the Object ; hence it 15, that 
the Stars which many tumes exceed the 
Earth in bigneſs,” ſeem to us no. bigger 
than the - ſparklings of a flame 7;: Towns 
which he in the fame bne ſeem» . many 
times contiguous, though they :he a mile 
Or more aſunder, and Clouds alfo .at di- 
{tance ſeem like Racksor Mountains. Nay in 
Objectswith which wedaily do Converle, 
and where there is no defet of Orgar or 
Meaium, or any undue diftance, I much 
doubr whether two Perſons looking upon 


the 
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the ſame Object do not many times re” 
ceive very- different -imprefſions from it : 
And my reaſon's this : The great Object of : 
Sight is Colour, and Colour being nothing 


but a certain refrattion or reflection of * 


Light mixt with Shadow, there will diffe-' 
rent Colours ariſe as the light falls vari- 
wo upon the ſame-Objett ; ſo that two 
perions looking upon .it in different Sta- | 
tions, and. by different degrees of Light, 
it muſt appear to them under different. | 
Colours, a thing to which Painters' have | 
a ſpecial regard. And toenvince this Point 
thoroughly, I ſhall. only propoſe two Ex- 
amples. The one- isthis, let a Man match 
two. Colours never ſo exaftly by Candle 
Light, they ſhall appear another thing by 
the Light of the Sur. Another Inſtance 
is this ; Take any Stuff, Red or Blue, for 
the purpoſe, and look upon it by the Suz- 
light, and afcetwards fold the ſame be- 
twixt the Sun and the Eye, and it ſhall ap- 
pear of a far more Orient TinQture by a 
refracted than by a reflected Light. From 
all which, and a- thouſand other Inſtances 
of this Nature , it appears that the Evi- 
dence of any one ſingle Senſe may be un- 
demonſtrative and > fallacious. "Lhe cer: 
tain way therefaretq judge of the reality 
of a thing, is when ſeveral perſans con- 
cur in the fame judgment of 'it, and 
G 4 when 
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when the truth of its Exiſtence is made out 
to more Senſes than one. 'Thus the truth of 
our Saviour's Reſurre&tion was confirm'd 
not only by the Senſe of Seeing, but by 
thoſe others of Hearing and Feeling ; and 
this too, not with reguard to one indiviz 
dual Perſon, but 'to many who ſaw him 
and convers'd with him at the ſame time; 
* ?Tis a Maximein Arn ug © That the 
Operations of the Underſtanding do des 
pend upon thoſe of Senſe , which may be 
underſtood two ways,. © Firſt, That the 
Intelle& does. in its aftual Exerciſe depend 
immediately upon Senſe : Or, Secondly, 
That it does -mediately depend on Senfs ; 
in as'much as the firſt Notions it had of 
things, were Originally derived from the 
informations of Senſe. If weinterpret the 
Maxime the former way *tis certainly 
falſe, for ſo faris the Intelle& from a de- 
pendence upon Senfe in the aCtual Exer- 
ciſe of 1ts Faculties, that there is nothing 
which does obſtruQt it in' its Funftions 
more than theſe outward ' Objets with 
which we dg Cpnverſe, Upon which ac- 
count the "Underſtanding is never more 
employ'd in the {earch of Truth , than * 
when rt 1s tn profound Silence, and aQually 

withdrawn from all things ſenſible, which 

like ſo many 'Me pers are always ready 

to "diſturb it by freſh'reports, ' But if 'we 

Sd ted "jarerptet 
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interpret. the Maxime in the later ſenſe, it 
is moſt true : But then *tis -as true alſo 
- that thoſe firſt Informations or Rudiments 
of Senſe, have no more reſemblance with 
the Maſculine Inferences and- Concluli- 
onsof Reaſon, rhan the Letters of the Al- 
phabet,, which are alſo the firſt Rudiments 
of Speech, have a reſemþlance with the 
ſublime Orations of Txfly qr Demoſthenes. 
From what has hitherto been ſaid, ſome 
infer, that the force of demonſtration can 
have no greater certainty than the Evi- 
dence of ſenſe, our Senfes being as it were 
the firſt Principles upon which the Under- 
ſtanding proceeds to aft. Now the evi- 
dence of Senſe being proy'd in many Ca- 
ſes to be fallacious ang uncertain, the Con- 
cluſions of Reaſon how demoniſtrative ſo- 
ever they may ſeem to be, muſt needs 
be uncertain alſo. To this I anſwer; that 
this Propoſition , for. inſtance [a line of 
four Inches is twiceas long asa line of, two 
Inches} is as certain and demonſtrative 
as any in the World : For though my ſenſe 
might err in ſome Obſervation when it 

rſt repreſented the figure of a line to 
my underſtanding, nevertheicſs the Pro- 
poſition is of an unalterable verity, as be- 
ing built not upon the Image Df a line as 
it was furft drawn upon my Mind, bur 
upon that Principle of Proportion by which 
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all the Parts taken together are equal to 
the whole, _ which is a firſt Principle, 
ſuch as is born with our Natures, and in- 
dependent upon any antecedent difcove- 
ries of Senſe. | 

Senſation may be deſcrib'd after this 
manner, TheImageopf an Obje& arriving 
to the Organof Senſe, it makesthe Imprel- 
ſion upon the Nerves which are there 
terminated for that uſe, each of which is 
ſo Curiouſly form'd, and isof ſuctra certain 
ſpecifick Contextnre as makes it capable 
only to receive the Images belonging to 
ſome one particular Senſe, asfor inftanceof 
Sqeing, Feeling, Hearing, &c. The Nerves 
are the Channels wherein the Animal Spi- 
rits, which are of an Etherial ſubſtance, 
next to Spirituat , are running always 
up and down with a moſt impetuous and 
ſubtile Motion. Now asthe Nerves termi- 
nating in the Brain as in their Centre, 
the Spirits alſo, which are the Vehicles of 
« all ſenſible Images, do by the Jon of 
the ſame Nerves convey theſe Tmages to 


the Brain alſo, where they all meet, as'in 
one' common Receptacle. 2 


CHAP. 


CHAP, XI, 
Of Memory. 


* 


Emory is a noble Branch of - the Soul 

M and one of the Principal Interna 
Inftruments of the Underſtanding as well 
as of the Will. *Tislike a faithful Steward 
to whom the immenſe Treaſure of Images 
is committed, - all which it receives by the - 
Miniſtry and Diſpenſation of the outward 
Senſes. It keeps an account alſo of all 
things that have been tranſacted, and is 
always ready to produce out of its Store- 
houſe whatſoever the Superiour Faculties 
ſhall require.. The Seat and Reins of 
Memory 'is in the Bran, but where it 
makes 1ts reſidence I leave to Anatomilſts 
to determine. Some are of Opinion that 
it is ſeated-in that Meditellium or vyoud 
{pace in the middle and Centre of the 
Brain, where, as in a G_—_ Cave- or 
Receptacle, it lies remote trom Notte. O- 
thers;hold that the Images of all ſenſible 
Obrects 


. 
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ObjeQs, are laid up in- the Concavities of 


the Brain, and that thoſe delicate and 
numberleſs Partitions, which -we fee - di- 
ſperſed over all the whole Maſs with ſuch 
aſtoniſhment and wonder, are as ſo many 
Cells in which the Images of things are 
diſtintly conſery'd, according to their ſeve- 
ral Species : Which latter Opinion ſeems to 
. be more propable , becauſe we ſee that 
thoſe who have the greateſt Heads, have 
g—_ the beſt Memories ; beſides, 
many Perſons have receiv*d great Decays 
in their Memories, and others have loſt 
them utterly by reaſon of ſome great 
blows or wounds in the Head , which 
could not be poſſible, did the feat of Memo- 
Ty reach ſo far as to that vacant place be- 
fore ſpoken of, which lies too remote to 
receive injury by ſuch Accidents : For 
ſhould the hurt extend fo far, *tis 1mpoſſi- 
ble but it ſhould be attended with preſent 
death. Itis ſomewhat ſtrange what is re- 
ported of Pope Clement the Sixth , that 


whereas he was a perſon of a bad Meme- 


ry by Nature, by receiving accidentally 
a great blow upon his Head, I1s Memory 
| became very goodever after ; which ſhews 
; that by the violence of - the-Percuſſion, his 
Brains wete ſtruck out of their - former 
Station 1nto'a more convenient Situation, 
and ſuch as ferv'd for the better. retentiou 


of 
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of the ſenſory- Images. As for that void 


Concavity which lies in the middle of the 


Brain, it ſeems to- be deſtin'd for the Re- 
ception of the Nobleſt and moſt ſublime 
Faculty of the Soul, the Underſtandin 
for what other FunQtion it ſhould ſerve tor, 
the moſt curious Anatomiſts could never 
yet diſcover , there being nothing to be 
found in it after all their Obſervations but 
a little thin and watry ſubſtance. Beſides, it 
being in the Center, and - molt remote 
from all External violence and diſturbance, 
and being always in one even temper, it 
muſt be allow*d to be the moſt Natural and 
. proper place for Cogitation , and that ſe- 
dateneſs with' which Reaſon ought to act, 
{o that *tis like the Head of an Alembeck 
. always cool, and ſerves to unite the Spirits, 

which are the immediate Inftruments of 
Senſe and Motion. 

There are two ſorts of Memory, of 
which one conſiſts purely in Rehearſal, 
This fort of Memory 1s uſeful to Preachers, 
Orators, and ſuch as are obliged to deli- 
ver themſelves in ſet Forms, and in this 
kind ſome Men are very happy. It is re- 


ported of Cardinal Perroz, that he was a- | 
ble to recite any, thing upon the firſt ; 
hearing of it, and of this he gave an In- | 


ſtance before - the King of France. A cer- | 


tain Poet had in a folemn Audience ha- 
rangu'd 


\ 


| 
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rangu'd Hexry the Fourth by the Rehear- 
fal of a long ſtrain of Ve which the 
King and all the Court much commended: 
The Cardinal told them that the Verſes 
were ttoln; and 'to make this good he re- 
cited them werbatim in the fame order as 
they had been before delivered. Here- 
upon the Poet began to change Counte- 
nance, and had faln_ into perpetual dif 
grace, had not the Cardinal declar'd that 
what he did was: only a Trick, to ſhew 
the {trengthand force of his own Memory, 
thers there are who. will run over a 
Muſter-roll of hard Names whictr they 
never heard of before in the fame" order 
as they are recited by another. "Thus re- 
citing Faculty, though it may beget ſome 
tittle Admiratien in the Hearers, is really | 
of little benefit, for what 1s learn'd this 
way 1s as caſfily forgotten. There is ano- 
ther kind of Memory,” which conliſts in a 
firm and a ſteady Retention of what we 
have either ſeen; heard, or read of, and 
{uch as is always ready to furniſh us with 
matter upon any Exigence : This mult be 
acknowledg*d to be of great uſe, both at 
the Council Table and at- the Bar : For 
{ach Perſons are, oblig'd ever and anon to 
hunt after Preſidents, and to ranſack An- 
cient Records : Ir concerns them therefore 


to know the TranſaQionsof former Ages o 
w 
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well as of the preſent, and to have Ex- 
amples always: in ſtore. They are ob- 
hg'd to ſtate the Caſes of Perſons with all 
their Circumſtances, and ro make reply to 
all things which may be urg'd to thecon- 
trary. "This kind of Memory alſo is won- 
derfully ſerviceable in Converſation, eſpe- 
cially amongſt thoſe who take delight in 
telling News, or in rehearſing of ſome 
Tale tor divertiſement : It 1s then only of \ 
bad uſe, when it is employed in the recital 
of paſt injuries, and in relating paſſages 
which tend to the ſhame and diſparagement 
of thoſe who have noway offended us. 

Memory though it may- be uſeful to 

Judgment, . by propoting Examples and 
Conlequences, which have- hapned for- 
merly uponlike Circumſtances, which theſe 
under which. we he at preſent, neverthe- 
leſs it happens oftea that the variety of 
Inſtances pro and con, with which a-great 
Memory 1s always turniſh*d, does but re- 
tard the Judgment, and make. it more 
wavering and irreſolute : Beſides, Perſons 
who have great Memories, do love to diſ- 
play their Gifts, ſo that generally they are 
oreat Talkers, aquality not very commenda» 
ble, and ſuch as 1s no way conſiſtent - with 
Judgment which weighs its Counſels with 
Maturity and Silence. 


CHAP. 


C.H A P. XII; 


Of the Imagination. 


' A Ftcr the Conſideration of Memory 

follows that of Imagination, as being 
a Superiour Faculty, fer fo it is that the 
Memory out of its own Store-houſe of Ima- 
ges, docs furniſh the Imagination with Ma: 
terials to work upon; Imagination there- 
tore is a Power of. the Soul, * chooſing at 
pleafyre ſich Images as Senſe and Memory; 
has drawn upon the Md, - and uniting 
them together in ſuch a form as ſeems to 
repreſent ſome new Compound , not yet ' 
exiſting in Natute.  . It is an imitation 
therefore- of that Omnipotence in the 
breat Creatour of the World ; who pro- 
duced all things from thoſe Idea's which he 
firſt fornyd within himfelf. The pleaſant 
; deſcriptions of Poetry, the Pomp and Or- 
: naments of - the Theatre, the Curioſities 
and Magnificence of Buildings are all but of 
the - Productions of the Imagination ; all 
charming Notes of Muſick, the rare de- 


ſigns 
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ſigns of Painting and Sculpture, together 
with all the ingenious Inventions of Artiſts, 
are deriv'd from hence. To this we owe 
all thoſe Modes and Faſhions of Apparel 
with which we are ſo much delighted-: To 
this we owe all the Pleaſures of "the Palate, 
all the Recreations and Diverti{ements of 
Life, and in a word, whatſoever tends. t5 
the advancement of Arts, and to the Or- 
nament of Nature.. When the Imagination 
therefore doth form an Tae of a thing, the 
Will prefently apprehends it, either as De- 
firable and Good, or as Evil and Diſtaſtful : 
Hereupon the Underitanding goes imme- 
diately to work, and by Rules of Reaſon 
judges of the Convenience, or Inconveni- 
ence of what's propos'd. 'This then ſeems 
td be the Merhod of the Souls Acting. Firſt, 
Senſe and Memory preſent us with : the 
imple Images of Things, the Imaginati- 
on makes the Compolition , the W1ll De- 
fires or Diſlikes ; and laitly, the Under- 

ſtanding doth make its Judgment of it. 
Some Nations are naturally wang to 
ſome particular Fancies above others. 'The 
Frezch being generally of a gay and jovial 
Humour, their Imaginations lead them to 
be Amorous ; and in purfuancehereof they 
have a particular Genius for Romances, and 
Hiſtories of Gallattry, as alſo for Loving 
Sports, Balls, variety of Modes, forms cf 
H Com- 


| 


| 


v p 


Complement, with ſuch like Entertain- 


ments as {cem to cheriſh that wanton Paſs. 


ſion, The Jtalians whoare of a Temper 
a httle morc Saturnine and Serious, have 


their Imagmation generally carried away, 
with the Love of Muſick, Painting and, 


Sculpture, all which require a pregnant 
Fancy to Invent, . and much time to per- 
feQt what they do deſign. Men who are 
of reti”d and ſerious Inclinations, are leſs 
volatile and Iuxuriant in their Imaginatis 
ons, but withal they are moſt reſolute in 
the proſecution of whatſoever they are 
addicted to : They will never deſiſt till 
they have brought their matters to. matu- 
rity, and generally all great Deſigns owe 
their Birth and Perfettion to Men of this 
Temper. The Dutch naturally are a hea- 
vy flugiſh People, ſymbolizing with the 
Air, or Water rather, in which they 
breathe : Hence it is, that they are flow 
at ProjeCtion, but what they . do once at- 
tempt, eſpecially in matters which con- 
cern their Intereſt, they are moſt obſtinate 
to bring it to Perfection. On the cantra- 
ry, the French living in a pure and ſubtile 
Air, abound with more Spirits, but then 
they are unapt to profecute any thing 
which imploys Difficulty and Patience. 
Their great abundance of Heat till ſug- 
geſting to them Varieties of new Exped 
ents, 
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ents, - they preſently quit their -firſt De- 
ſigns upon -the apprehenſion of Difficulty, 
which 1n Conclalion renders them very 
Unconſtant. and Wavering. The Fler- 
mings, 'as they are betwixt them in Coun- 
try and Situation, ſo do they partake with 
them too in their Genius and Inchnations, 
being both -good- at deſign, - and happy-.1n 
the Improvement of | all, ſorts of Manu- 
hctures, | 
There 15 another ſort of Imagination, 
which confifts meerly in Apprehenfion, 
and is found. to have a wonderful Influence 
upon the Perſon that 1s the Subject of it, We 
may obſerve ſame Perſons that they daily 
tallfick and die by the force meerly of Ima; 
gination, I knew a Family in which there 
were many Brothers, all hopetull Gentle» 
men, of which, one dying of the ſmall 
Pox, all the reſt, being tour or five in 
Number, excepting only one, fell ſick of 
the ſime Diſtemper in ſome ſhort ſpace 
after, and died, tho” they were at diſtance 
trom one. another, and out of all reach of 
Contagion, In order to Health, Imagina- 
tion is of great Force and Virtue : When 
a Man hath - a good Opinion of his Phylt- 
clan, and of what he $1ives him, his Heart 
ſeems to dilate it ſelf with a kind of Joy - 
This gives an . eaſy Circulation to the Hu-, 
mours, and makes them more capable to. 
H 2 enter- 
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entertain the Medicine. Beſides, the Spi- 
rits which before were drooping, upon 
apprehenſion of Oy {ſummon up ther | 
ſelves, and Nature doth its utmoſt efforts 
to help on the Delivery. The Spirits are 
the Vehicles of Life, and move {lower ot 
faſter, according as the Imagination 1s pok- 
; Teſt upon which they do depend. Women 
great with Child are very {ubjeCt to ſtrange 
eftets of Imagination. Ir is ſaid that the 
| Antipathy which King James had to a 
; naked Sword, proceeded from the Fright 
which the Queen his Mother took. when 
; ſhe was big with him, at-ſuch time as Ds 
| vid Rizins was purſu'd by Afſaſſinates with 
naked Swords, and villainoully Murdered 
in her Preſence, It is ſtrange what 1s re 
ported of Apollonins Tyanews , who being 
baniſh'd by the Emperor Domitiar, that 
Diſgrace made ſuch an imprefſion on him, 
that the Tyrant ſeem'd preſent always to 
his Imagination. In the midft of an Ha- 
rangue which he made to the People of E- 
preſs, he began to deliver himſelf more 
{oft and ſlowly than ordinary ; at length, 
making a Pauſe, he 5 rant quitted the 
; Subject he was upon, agd.retreating three 
; or four paces, he Ilook'd on the Ground 


/ with an intent and menacing Countenance, 
and uttered theſe Words ; Smite, ſmitethe 

| 4 yrant, which he ſpoke with that Force 
and 


ob 
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and Agony, as ſeeming to be prefent and 
aſfſting at the aft: Art which 'the Audi- 
ence being amaz'd, Apolionins like one re- 
covered out of a Trance, cry*'d out, Courage 
my Friends, the Tyrant 1s {lain this Day, 
nay rather, this very inftant, ſo help- me * 
Pallas, which as Phz:loſtratus (the writer 
of his Life) reports, prov'd to be the fame 
day and hour that the Emperor was Mur- 
dered. Many inftances of this nature oc- 
cur of the Force of Imagination in know- 
ing TranſaQtions done at diſtance ; I ſhall 
not here pretend to. give a natural Reaſon 
for ſuch Prodigics, nevertheleſs this 1s cer- 
tain, that Imagination has not only had a 
great Aſcendent over'thg Spirits and ACti- 
ons of particular Men, but even of 'Multi- 
tudes and Armies. Alexander finding 
his Soldiers diſmay'd at the difficulty of 
paſſing the River Graz, conſults with 4- 
riſtander the South-ſayer, how he might 
keep up the fainting Spirits of his Army ; 
Ariſtander being then about to ſacrifice, 
with a certain Juice ſecretly writes m the 
Palm of his Hand theſe Words, with the 
Letters Inversd [| The Goas have granted 
that Alexander ſha/l be Yeftorioas ] which 
he had- no ſooner done, but taking the 
Vidtim's Liver into his Hand, the *foreſaid 
Inſcription was fo attracted by the Blood 
and Heat of the Beaſts Liver, thatthe Let- 
H 3 ters 
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ters appear'd in their natural Order and 
Figure 1nſcrib'd upon the Entrails, which 
ihewing to thoſe who were about him, they 
all cry'd out a Miracle, in which Conh- 
dence the . Soldiers took Courage, and paſ- 
{ing the River, became Victorious. | 

Melaneholy Perſons are ſubject to ſtrong 
Imaginations. _ Some have fancied theme 
ſelves to be Ghoſts, Birds, Wolves, with a 
thouſand ſuch  Extravagancies ; and to 
freak the truth, the whole Warld 1s upon 
the matter govern'd by this Idol. He 
who is aQually a King, and the Madman 
who fancies himſelf a- King, have both of 
them, upon the matter , the ſame Enjoy- 
ments. One tho? he really taſts the Fruits 
of Grandure, yet if we examine the matter 
thorougnly, all his Enjoyments do ter- 
minate in Fancy : And if his Palate bemore 
acute to reliſh the Pleaſure, ſo 1s it. more 
{ſenſible of the Bitterneſs and Anxiety 
which doth accompany that State ; whereas 
the other by fancying himfelf happy, is re- 
ally fo, ſince he feels no want ; Hunger 
nor Cold never -affitt him ; he complains 
not of 'Treachery and Ungrateful Miniſters; 
he meets with no potent Factions at home, 
nor Contederacics abroad, to difturb his 
imaginary Government : He fancies that 
be Rules withour Controul, he makes 
Lzws, he creates him Noble-Men, he dit 


places 
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places Officers at his Will and Pleaſure, and 
in the {trength of his Perſwafion he paſſes 
away Ius Late merrily, Singing and Ap- 
pg his own Felicity and Power ; -thus 
res 1t with the happy Lunitick, whullt 
many others who would be thought to be 
| in their. right Wits and Senſes, are really 
| Mad, thoſe I mean, who upon every littke 
Lol or Capricio fall into a-raving Pat- 
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C H A ÞP. XIIL 
Of the Will and Paſſrons- 


Senſe, ſo the Will with its Paſhons 
ollows the Bent of the Imagination, The 
Will therefore is nothing but a Power of 
Election or Reprobation of rhings either a- 
orecable or diſplealing. The Pathons by 
which it acts are chiefly theſe, v:z. Love 
and Hatred, Delire and Averſion, Joy and 
$orrow, Anger and' Complacency, Hope 
and Fear, &c. As to the Seat of the Will, 
H 4 as 


| \ S Imagination follows the reports of 
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:Salſo of the Paſſions, *tis without diſpute 
in the Heart. This appears moſt pony 
from Bluſhes and Paleneſs, from that quic 
Circulation and boyling of the Blood, and 
from thoſe beatings and that deficien 
which at other times affect that noble part, 
with fuch alterations as immediately ſeize 
 theBlood. Upon-occaſions of Sorrow, Fear,. 
| or Deſpair, we feel an Oppreſſion and Con- 
\ traction of the Heart ; upon the report of 
| Good News we feel a certain dilatation of 
the Spirits, all is open, and thoſe Foun- 
tiinsof Life run ſmo@h and calmly in their 
ſzveral Channels. "The Paſſions therefore 
are as it were the reſorts and Springs of 
Life, without which all things would move 
dead and heavily. 

The Stocks *tis true, were Men of ano-. 
ther belief : They rejeted the Paſſions as 
uſeleſs.,, they taught'thata Man ought not 
to be ſ{orrowful for the Calamities of his 
Friend, nor rejoyce at his Welfare, upon 
this perſwaſion, that a Wiſeman enjoy'd all 
things within himſelf, and was therefore un- 
capable of being made better by Fortune or 
worſe by Injury. From whence it fol 
{ow'd that whoſoever did Defame, Rob, 
wound a Van, did him no Injury ; and if 
fo, then ?rwould follow likewiſe that whoſo- 
ver ſhould commit ſuch an Outrage, would 
commur no crime ; as alfo, that all fork 

of 
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of Violence offered to another, whether 
Slander, Thefc or Murder, would be e- 
qually indifferent and inoffenfive., for 
where there is no Injury done, there can be 
no degrees of offence, Thus theſe Phi- 
loſophers, whilft they endeavour'd to raiſe 
2 man above the Stars and Clouds into 
the Sphere of the Moor, did really degrade 
him into the Region of Beaſts, or rather 
of Stocks and Stones, when they deſcrib'd 
him as a Creature ſtupid and ſenſeleſs , 
without Heat and Motion. But whatſoe- 
ver thoſe airy Notions were with which 
they endeavour'd tg delude their follow- 
ers, *tis certain that when they came to 
put their DoQrine into praftice, they ſoon 
chang'd the Natural” Philoſopher into the 
Natural Man ; for beſides their Pride and 
Covetouſneſs, for which they were ſo no- 
torious, We find them alſo to have been 
Moroſs and Cynical, violent in their In- 
vectives, and {object to all the tranſports 
of Choler and Iotemperance. "The Rules 
of their Profeſſion were for the moſt part 


meaſur'd by a Cloak and a long Beard, of 


which the loſs in the Fictions of Lacian, 
was a thing of ſuch importance as was 
capable to draw Tears from the greateſt 
of them. | 

But to leave theſe Philoſophers and their 
Beards, we have Arguments of better 
| Authority 
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Authority to prove, that Paſſions are uſp 
ful, and conſiſtent with humane Nature 
its higheſt Perfection : witneſs our Bleſſed 
Saviour who was feen to Weep, to he 
Angry, to be Compaſſionate, and Tender, 
with {uch like alterations as argu'd a per. 
turbation . of Spirit. Nay, God Almight 
m the Divinity, though he be free trom 
all alterations and diſturbance of . Paſſion, 
ispleagd nevertheleſsto appear to Men us 
der the ſeveral ſhapes of Love, Pity, Anger, 
Fenty, Hatred, Cc. to theend he might 
reate in us the ke Paſſions for Good and 
Evit. "How 1s it poſſible. to perfwade x 
Man to embrace Virtue, but by repreſent. 
in” it Cloatl?d* with all thoſe Beautis 
which may create a Love, and than a deſire 
of it ? How 1s it poſſible to diſſwade a Man 
from Vice, as Drunkenneſs, for inſtancg, 
- but by repreſenting it as injurious to Re: 
utation and Eſtate-, * 4s deſtructive - ef 
calth and Natural parts, as loathſome 
and painful to the Body, , and./as puniſtþ 
able with Eternal Miſery hereafter ? al 
which cannot chooſe but Create in us 3 
fear of the Puniſhment, as well as a 
hatred of the Guilt. The, Paſhons are 
like Winds, when they are Regular and 
moderate they fill the Sail, and carry on 
the Ship to the defired Port, but when 
they are interrupted and violent*, theſ 
erve 
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ſerve only to raiſe a Tempeſt, and menace 
nothing but danger and ruine. Tis the ' 
buſinets therefore of reaſon to give them 

their meaſure, and this it does theſe two 
ways, Furſt, By fixing -them onthe right 
Objects, and this is dorie when we love 
that which is truly virtuous, brave and 
honeſt, and when- we hate that which is 
really loathſome, unjuſt and ſhamefull, &c. 
Secondly, By aſſigning them their proper 
degrees, For not ſuftering them to run 
out into Extremity ;&we may be Angry, 
but not to be tranſported with Pury ; 
we may . deſire but not with impatience : 
All Tranſports of this kind Argue weak- 
neſs of Judgment ; they are injurious to 
our. ſelves as well as to others, and hin- 
der the due .accompliſhment'of what we 
dodefign. 'Is a Man prone to Love ? fer 
him fix his Love upon ſuch an Obje& as 
is moſt Beautiful, moſt Durable, and 
moſt Beneficial to him, I mean the great 
Creatour ,. from whom he receives Life 
with all 1ts Comforts ; and with reſpect 
to him, let him love Man his Image, and 
{uch eſpecially as Merit our Gratitude : If 
a Man be prone to Anger, let him cheriſh 
lis Paſon againſt the Enennes of Religi- 
on and Virtue, and againſt Atheiſm, Op- 
preſſion, Fraud, Hypocrifie, Perjury, Facti- 
on, and ſuch like Vices as are every where - 
yopular and inſulting, The 
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The Paſſions of unconſtant Perſons, x 
is excellently well deſcrib'd by Cazſin, at 
for the moſt part eager and ardent at the 
beginning, but are of little duration, far 
ſuch'men are preſently tir'd with what js 
preſent, and always look after things t 
come, being never where they are , and 
being always where they are not, nor ne- 
ver canbe ; they are every day at thebs. 
| ginnung of their Life, even then wherr they 

thould beat an end, and the good Attions 
which they do, they 40 them not but þ 
halves , being never at leiiure to fin 
their works by reaſon of their precipitats 
on ; the diverſity of deſires which inter. 
change, drawing them ſometimes hereand 
lometimes there, and ruining all-the deſign 
and level of their Spirit. One may 0þ 
ferve in them a great thirſt after Novelty, 
and continual changes of Manners, Study, 
Habit, and Courſe of Life,. as alfo 
Speech, Converſe, Sports, Exerciſe, Coun- 
ſels, Amours and Friendſhip, with mouths 
breathing both cold and hot at once. I 
ſhort, their life 1s nothing but a contins 
al flux and reflux, being repleniſh'd with 
ſhadows, giddineſs and illuſions, which in 
effect makes them moſt miſerable,. and is 
uſually attended with diſeſteem, grief and 
rediouſneſs of life, and with great Naufrage 
of Spirit and Reputation:Thus he. Indeeda 

| Paſſionate 
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Paſhonate man does at the fame time de- 
fre and languiſh, he hopes and yet faſtens 
on nothing. : He 'rejoyces and repents 
and oftentimes contemns the Poſſeſion of 
a thing which he a thouſand times defir'd : 
His Pretenfions are Contradidtious : He 
Conjures by Heaven , and | deteſts the 
Earth ; he Curſes men and all living Crea- 
tures, and is a burden to himſelf; and Con- 
temptible to all the World. 

This Conſideration then of the great 
Variety of the Pafſuons, and of the great 
Contrariety to one another, makes me 
willing to ſubſcribe to their Opinion, who 
hold, that Man art preſent is a more Ex- 
cellent Creature than he was 1n the State 
of Innocence : For then he had all the 
means of ſafety in his own power ; his 
Underſtanding was pregnant and clear , 
his Will was moſt free and unbyaſsd,and all 
his Paſſions were ina quiet and dutiful Q- 
bedience thereunto ; ſo that there was little 
Prudence to be then ſhewn 1n his Attions , 
which were ſo well fenc'd, and as it were 
heg'd in on all fides from Danger and Er- 
ror : Whereas now all his Faculties being 
obſcur'd and in perpetual diſorder, - and 
he having very fallacious and imperfect 
means to inform himſelf in his Courſes, 
and being ſurrounded alſo with infinite 
Temptations and Difficulties , it ſhews 
a gence» 
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a generous Cres in' him to attempt 
and as great: Conduct in him to perſevere 
in the ways. of Virtue. . *Tis no hard mat 
ter for a Man to be Victorious, who j 
encompaſs'd with a Puiſſant, Vigilant and 
well Diſciplin'd Army ; but he who an 
overcome whilſt his - Soldiers are Mute 
nous, and whilſt he lies Entrench'd amongf 
the Snares and Stratagems of his Enemy, 
he indeed deſeryes the Name of a brave 
. Commander. As that Conſtitution of 
Body is beſt which can endure all Char 
ges and Extremities, ſo likewiſe that health 
of Mind is moſt to be accounted of, 
which can overcome the ſhorteſt Temp- 
tations and Diſorders, "They thereforg 
who can curb themſelves when they arg 
running upon a Precipice , and-( in my 
Lerd VYerulam's phraſe) give the Mind (as 
we ſee in Horſemanſhip) the greatelt ſtop 
or turn, 'are. really Men of true Abilities 
and Art : What that great and Learned 
Man hath in his Excellent Judgment taken 
notice of, . is moſt worthy a 1erious Con- 
{ideration, - viz. That his Combate of the 
Paſſions with one another is of ſpecial uſe 
in Moral and. Civil matters : For by this we 
are taught how- to ſet AﬀeCtion againſt 
AﬀeCtion, and to maſter one by another, 
even as we uſe to hunt Beaſt with Beaſt, 
which we could not otherwiſe ſo eafi] 

compals 
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ompaſs. Upon this Foundation 1s ere&- 
4 that Excellent uſe of Premium and 
224, by which Civil State confilt ; imploy- 
ng the Predominant affefttions of fear and 
pe, for the ſuppreſſing and bridling of 
he reſt ; For as in the Government of 
States it is ſometimes neceſlary to' bridle 
ne Faftion with another, fo 1s 4t un the 
Government within, Thus far he. 

Men who are '\not ſubject to the tranſ{-' 
orts of Paſſion, whether of Love, Anger, 
Fear, Sorrow, &«c. have: great advantages 
above others in many reſpetts. And firit 
a.matters of. Deliberation and Counſel. 
A Man of this Temper can calmly and 
patiently hear all that . is alledged pro and 
ws without being ſhaken : Anothers Paſſi- 
on does not move him, he lays hold of 
his Extravagancies and dehvers his own 
Senſe without hefitation and ftammering, 
and without giving any ground of advan- 
tage to hum with whom he 1s 1n debate : 
His hand holds the ballance without trem- 
bling, and he takes {teady meaſures of the 
Mark ; . all which *tis inpoſhble for' one 
to do, who ſufters his Reaſon to be di- 
ſturb'd by the unſeaſonable and immode- 
rate Exerciſes of ſome Rebellious Paſſion. 
Yateſmen above all others ought to ſtudy 
this Art, as having the Eyes of many ſe- 
cret Enemies always on them, and where 
.-,—_ 
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11.2 Of the Will and Paſſion. Chap. 13, 
a ſmall Extravagance of words may be the 
ruine both of their Counſels and of theny' 
ſelves. In the next place, in matters pure 
iy of Converſation , , the even temper 
Man has much the advantage : He is& 
ecable and inoffenſive in all - Companis, 
e_rarely provokes others to Anger, and 
if he meets with any thing which is pres 
voking , - he either _ it, or puts the 
beſt Aeuiſe: and ſenſe upon it. that the 
matter. will bear. He chaſtiſes the frown 
ing Countenance of another with a {mile 
and. turns that which was Defign'd as an 
Afront into Mirthand'Drollery, But with 
al it 1s obſervable in Men of this Temper, 
that they are bad for Execution, and that 
they are generally Hypocrites. They ar 
the worſt of Friends, in as much as they 
are never toucht Paſſonately with ther 
Friends Concerns, and they are the work 
of Enemies too, as never giving no 
tice of the miſchief they intend : Such 
a one was Tiberius of -old, and ſuch ab 
were Anadronicus Commenus,, and ' Ki 
Richard the Third of England, all which 
were great Diſſemblers, and purſu'd moſt 
Bloody and Malicious deſigns, under the 
appearance of. Mildneſs and Afﬀability. 
Contrary Paſſions are found generally 
in the ſame ſubject and to the ſame degree, 
He whors prone to Love a thing exceſlive- 
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Chap, 13- Of #he Will and Paſſton. 113 
ly will with the ſame Exceſs hateany thing 
Nat doesoppoſe him, he who-is immoderate 
in his Joy, 'will be as 1mmoderate alſo. in 
his Sorrow upon the -privation:of . that which 
gave himaattex; of Nengas! Sf» 94919 
.I ſhall» got, here confine; my {elf tothe 
od of; the Schools, i who-tedace the 
Paſſions; tp Jraſcible and 'Concupiſeible z1T 
hall rather jrange them. ugdert theſe, two 
pen] head 0 'Love and -Hatvzed; con» 
c;nable, go.zhg,,5Wo grand Motives of the 


©. 


il, which .aze;the- Univerſal and: Come 
xchealive {cope of ;all our Actions Good 
and Evil ;+for to-theſe two: all the other 
Paſſions are.reduced, Firſt for- Love. 
the Good: be, only. in proſpeS 41t'is call'd 
Deſire, butif the attainment: of-it beat 
tended wich,; uncertainty-it isicalled Hope ; 
if it be in our-aftual poſſeſſigs, ir:-procures 
Complacency and Delight. 5! if - there be 
danger of anothers getting it from us, it ' 
begers Jealouſic ; And laftly, if it be bus 


.nencial ro us, and if we have a certainty 


of obtaining it, the conſideration of 1t be- 
pe Joy. Therefore Harred; if the Evil 
future, and only in proſpect it is called 
Dilike or Slight., if there be a probabil.- 
ty that it will happen to us, it is called 
Fear ; If,it attually happentouy, and rhere 
be an Inclination to oppoſe it, it begets 
Anger :; If it conſilt in the want of ſome- 
I thing 


214 Of theWill and Paſſion. Chap. 11. ( 
thing which:we cannot obtain, 'and which 
is:in-the poſſeſſion of another}''it begets 
Envy; - And'laſtly, if it be ſuch as we 
believe cannot be remedied; or ſuchas we 
believe cannot be prevented, "it begets Sor- 
row? 'Theſe are wi v=" "1 AﬀeCtions and 
Diſpoſitions-of - the Mind, -to which alf& I 
thets'are'reducetl. Now' when T ſpeak & Þ | 
Gobd'and Evil, as the grand "Motives 
our} AﬀeQtions ' and the ultimare'end” of a} 
our - Aftions, I do not intend"really whith, 
Good or Evil - but whatSve apprehendth 
be ſo : 'For many- times we /purſue a n 
Evil under” the form- and appearance” 
ſomething Good , and we decline” a -real 
ood upon the apprehenfion' we have of *it 
Poin _ Evil 7:'Good and Evil therefore are 
not here tobe underſtood Morally and in 
themſelves, but with reſpe&t 'to- the Ima 
ination of him who wills. 
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*C-H A' P. "XIV; 
Of Lowe ani Hatred, of 'Fealou e ant 
.. Envy, of Defire and Diſlike. -.. 
Begin with Love which'is the Nobleft 
'* Paſſhon'of” the Soul, and a Ray of the 
ine Nature; God when he made'the 
World pronounc'd of all 'things in it, tht 
they were exceeding Good : Now GoodnefS 
being 'the Meaſure and Objett of Love; it 
It follows that whatſoever God made became 
the Obje& of 'his Love ;. the more there- 
fore we. love, the. more reſemblance we 
have to that Divine Goodnefs. However 
Love as it 15 atttibured to God, differs ver 
much from that which 1s im Men : Firt 
then they ' differ in reſpect of their Nature ; 
in Man it is Paſſion attended with Defire, 
Hope, Fear, Sorrow, and fſucty like altera- 
tions as are accompanied with great  dif- 
=, and imply imperfetion 1n the per- 
loh who is the ſubject of them: But in God 
It is One perpetual Emanation of Good- 
neſs derivable on others without diforder 
l 2 or 


 . 
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or diminution of ſtore : In the next place 
they differ in reſpe& of their ſeveral ends: 
Mans Love .always termunates..1n himſelf, 
If we love Creatures of the ſame Nature 
with our ſelves, we do it that they may 
love us againy or if we trangter our Love 
to things inferiour to our Nature, whe- 
'ther Animate or Inanumate, we.do. it YR 
this account, that they, may be {ome way 
beneficial to us, either in reſpec of Pleaſure 
or Service, Butif we place our Love upon 
the ſupream Obje&t from whom we derive 
our beings, ©. we do it either that he, my 

continue his Bleſſings to us, or upon '% 
hopes we have of receiving new meaſure 
of his Bounty. . *Tis true, Schoolmen may 
falk of a Divine Love, and-ſo forth, but 
when we cometo Examine our AﬀeCtions 
to the bottom, we find ſelf-intereſt to 
be the Center of our Deſires ; and thok 
who 'pretend to Love Virtue. for Virtue's 
ſake, will at length be forc'd toacknowledge 
that they do ſo upon the account of - that 
Reputation which accompanies, or of” that 
Reward which follows. the Practice of it: 
From whence it follows that our own ad 
vantage and felicity has a great ihare u 
the Duty, whereas the Love. of God, is 
carried direQly __ the Object without 
any deſire or poſſibility of receiving bene 
tit from it ; Like the Sun, it is continually 
{t reamung 
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Chap. 14- Of Love, &c.'. 115 
ſtreaming forth its benign Influence upen 
the Earth, without ever receiving any re- 
cruit or recompence. 

Some Mens Love 15 more particular 


and ardent, exerting as it were all the 


Force and Powers of the Soul, for the ob- 
taining of ſome one ObjeR, with which 
it afterwards ſeems incorporated by ſtriQ- 
eſt Unions of Complacency and Delight 

Fhis is many times Conſpicuous in thoſe 


' more Sacred Ties of Matrimony and Friend- 


ſhip. . Others there are who love with a 
more remiſs and general Aﬀection, di- 
{tributing that ſtock on many which they 
refuſe,to appropriate to one ; hence it is that 
thoſe who profeſs Celibacy are generally 
better natur'd than others, whole Love 
is engroſs'd by one : Alſo Religious men 
who are cut off from 'particular Endear- 


ments, ſeem to have a more general Con- 


cern and Tendernefs for Mankind, 

Love, as Casſin obſerves, from the diver- 
ſity of 1ts ObjeRts has {everal Names, if ir 
move direaly towards God, and refteQ- 
ingly on our Neighbour as his Image, lo» | 
ving one for himſelf and the other tor his 
Author, it is called Charity ; if it diffuſe 
it ſelf on divers Creatures, ſenſible and in- 
ſenſible, being ſuch which ſerve for Plea- 
ſure or Commodity, ſuch as Horſes, 
Jewels, Birds, -PiQtures,” Books, Medals, 
| I 3 Flowers, 
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Flowers, or the like, it is nothing but 
Appetite or ſimple Aﬀection ; if it ap- 
plyes it ſelf to humane Creatures, by wa 
of reciprocal Benevolence , it 1s call 
Friendſhip ; if it level at bodily Pleaſure, 
it is a love of Concupiſcence, -which bei 
immoderate even with intention of Mar- . 
riage does not ceaſe to be Vicious : If it 
be regulated by Bounds preſcrib'd by the 
Law of God, it is called Conyjugal L oye, 
if it overflows into ſenſual Pleaſures, it is 
called Luxury, 

There are twelve Marks given by Þ. 
Picus Mirandula, by which we may judge 
of a true and real Loye : The Firſt, isto 
Love one, and one only, and to Contermn 
all other things in Compariſon of him, 
Secondly, "To think himſelf uphappy 
when he is not with the Perſon he Loves, 
Thirdly, To be willing to ſuffer all things, 
even Death it ſelf that he may ſerve him, 
Fourthly, To adjuſt himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner as may render his perſon acceptable to 
the Party he Loves. Fifthly To be pre- 
ſent with him ſa far forth as he is able, it 
not totally at leaſt in thought and delirg. 
Sixthly, 'To Love his Friends, Kindred, 
Houſe , Cloaths, Pictures, or whatloever 
elſe does any way relate-to him. Seventhly, 
To deſire his' Praiſe and Reputation, and 
$0 be impatient at his difgrace ; to rejoyce 
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Chap. 144 Of Love, &c. 19 
at his good Fortune, and to' grieve athis : 
loſſes,” BgnoY; To believe him Maſter of 
the greateſt Perfections', - and endeavour 
to draw othersto the ſame belief. - Ninth- 
ly, To be always in a readineſs to ſuffer for 
his fake, and to think ſuch fufferings ſweet: 
Tenthly, To weep often upon his account, 
through Grief if abſent,» through Joy® if 
preſent. Eleventhly, To languiſh alwaysand 
expire in defive after him. -. And T.aftly,, Fo 
ſerve him readily and cheerfully without 
hopes of Reward. 5 
Love if it be not reciprocal," is confmonly 
requitted withyſecret Contempt. and'Seorn ; 
whoſoever therefore feels this Paſſion 


'growing on -him, if he finds he cannor 


get ground, Aet him retreat betimes, for 
although -Importunity may tire -out''H 
Perſon to 'make a condeſcenſion, yet there 
being a kind of force which goes *alon 
with it, Nature will quickly {pring-bac 
to' its. former bent as-ſoogas the force docs 
ceaſe:: ' and wupon this accoftiit ve ſee, that 
the. firſt: Interviews of -Perfons do uſually 
make 'the. deepeſt andthe moſt permanent 
Impreſſions. - -/ Fi 
Martial Men -have been always ad- 
dicted to Fexns : And as the Romans de- 
riv'd. their? Original from her; Son Aixegs 
and "from: the. Trajays his Companions , 
80 the greateſt Hero among the. Romans, 
I 4 even 
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Chap. 14 
even Caeſar, . own'd Venus for is-:Tutelar 
Deity, wvoking her in Fight, -and making 
her the Symbel and Wateh-word. of Bats 
tle t It was. to, Venus he. aſcribed : the 
Victory over... Pompey in the Plains of 
Pharſalia , where he built. a [Temple to 
her,,: , In the Span/þ War he, Marchd-un- 
der her Colours againſt Poxpey the Son': 
his Devices had all, of them, : alluſion to 
her, he bore her Figure <a his Ar. 
mour , and all. his Letters and Diſpatches 
were Sign'd with her Image, | But whe 
ther he had this Honour for her as ſhe was 
the Goddeſs of Love, 1s not. {o. certain; 
*Tis more probable he did it for the glory 
of the J«{iaz Family, which deſcended 


from Julius 4ſcanjius her» Grandſon , 10 
that his Medals might have born the ln-* 


{cription of YVerers Genetrici, ' but he choſe 
that rather. of Yeneri Vitric: or Venus the 
Vicgoaigus ; For Ba: w— ow 
over him, being. ſubdu” e Bea 
and Eloquence of Cleopatra, wu. not ſo >. 
tirely as was Mareas Antonins, who pieter'd 
the Beauty and Dalliance of that Mignonne 
before Honour and Empire, © Auguſtus al 
io his Competitor. who' Governed the 
World .in great Felicity ; andthe longeſt 
of any Emperour, was hunfelf a flaveto 
the Paſſionsof Livie; fo that as Ween 
11 or 
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for the 'moſt part” ( Hippia-like)) "affe&t 
Sword-men ;' ſo theſe make it ſome pat of 
their Glory to extend their Canquelt over 
the other Sex, tho? *tis ſeldom that they 
are infatuated with Love in ſuch a-mea- 
ſure, as thoſe are who live an Idk and Vo- 
juptuous Life. The former make it but 
2 Divertiſement, and for the Recreation of 
their Spirits ; the latter an Employment : 
Wl The one taſts of it only as Sauce ;' the 0- 
WB ther feeds upon it as a ſtanding Diſh. 

Love is much indebted to Romances 
WJ and Poets for its Beauty, and yet the lat- 
fl ter repreſent.it many times in a very unde- 
I cent Figure : They make Capid' blind, 
| WH thereby ſhewing the Errors and Dangers 
\ I they are expoſed to who follow its Gui- 
' dance; and when they deſcribe Hercules 
\ Bf ſpinning at Omphale's Diſtaff, and ſhe laugh. 
; Wl ing at hmm, they do not only tell us that 
I it is able to enervate the greateſt Virtue, 

but that it makes the braveſt Men ridicu- 
\ WW lous, and expoſes them to the Scorn and 
| Wl Derifion of the weakeſt : For indeed what 
; i can be more” ridiculous than to ſee a Man, 
* I otherwiſe of Senſe and Underſtanding, re- 
If duced tothe miſerable Condition of ſeeking 
; WI all his Felicity from a Miſtreſs? How doth 
) MI tlus Koight errant hug himſelf in the ap- 
| nap of his imaginary Purchaſe ? 
ow doth he' ſwell in his Feathers, 'and 
fancy 
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fancy hmnaſelt to be the moſt accompliſh'# 
Cavalier breathing ? He dreams of his fair 
Lady by Night, and meets with her in his 
moſt watchtut 'Thoughts ; he haunts: her 
Walks, and Bribes. thoſe who are about 
her, - to bejnſtrumental in his Pretenſions; 
He thinks every hour a year till he. gets 
into her cape where with invincible 


Patience he expeCts her Sight, | thinking 
ſhe is very tedious 1n her coming, and yer 
dreads the Onſet, and fainting under Pal 
pitations of Heart, he begins towiſhhim- 
{elf .off again, : At laſt he deth approach Il | 
her with much Humility and Studied Cons iſ 
plements, which he utters not without MI | 
{ome 'Frembling,and Confuſion : He waits 
upon her Eyes, he lays | hold of every 
Glance, and ſhapes himſelf' to a her M6 
tions and Diſcourſe. : He carefſes her with MI | 
- Amours- and wanton Sonnets , with flat- Ml | 
tering, Poems,.. and with Staries of Intrigue 
and Gallantry. He ſwears ſhe is divinely 
Fair, that ſhe is the moſt Charming Cre 
ture Breathing, and will be ready to fight 
another who is not of the ſame Belief, One 
while he aſſaults her with a brisk Gayety, 
at another time by Feigning a Retreat he 
hopes to draw her after him, and- to. take 
her by Surprize, But if theſe Arts fail, he 
attempts to melt her into Compaſſion 
Sighing, Languiſhing,: or by SIDE: , 
nate 
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Chap. 14- Of Lowe, &c. 123 
fionate and Dying Lettters. He fancies her 
to be all Angelical; ' a knor of Ribbond, a 
lock of * Hair, or any ſuch like Excrement, 
is a thing of ineftimable Value, arid has a 
Virtue more. than Magnetick., -*In ſhort, 
by theſe and, a thouſand other*fuch Love 
Stories, he hopes to win her Fayour, and 
when he thinks he* is upon the point of 
taking Poſſeſſion, all is blaſted by onecoy 
Look ; and a Frown is able to calcine him 
into Duſt, Then with Tears, and with a 
vile and humble Subtnifſion he- lies pro- 
ſtrate at her Feet, and will die unkeſs ſhe 
lend him a Smile,. which is ſufficient to re- 
call him. to life again, and then he aQts 0- 
yer all his former Follies. But, all this is 
nothing to the Miſeries which a Paſſionate 
Lover ſuffers in his: Mind : One while he 
is intoxicated with Hope, by and by he is 
calt down with Fear : "This Hour he is in 
a burning Fit, and nothing but Fever ; a- 
non all his Blood 1s congeald to Ice, and a 
Trembling ſeizes upon every Nerve : [His 
Voice fails him, his Countenance grows 
pale and he ſuffers under palpitation of 
eart, and defertion oof Spirit, One while 
he ſtorms and rages at his Diſappointments, 
a little after he repents, and puts on Reſolu- 
tions of enduring all things with a Stoical 
Courage,” ſwallowing all Aﬀronts, digelt- 
Ing all Delays, and flattering, moſt when 
| his 
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his Heart is ready. to burſt with; inwar 
Anguiſh and Diſdain, Thus he ſpends hi 

b betwixt Faves . of Fraition and bi 
Diſappeititments ; he courts theimaginat 
ora per is torn. in pieces by TelF 
TIES ;. Me above..31],, the Thopghits of; 
Rival All him with a thouſands ofments; 
and, here, it is that the Coquette ſhews her 

cateſt; Art and Cruelty in ,putting er 

ver upon the Rack : He is tortur'd.at the 
pleaſure af his. Miſtreſs, who takes deli 
fo kill him and to revive him, tho? it be but 
to ſhew her own Power and Omaipotenc 
till at length the poor Man grows Tottiſ, 
Melancholy, and DiftraQed ;. he Conver- 
ſes with Solitude and Shades ; or if he 
comes into/Company, his Speech his broken 
and incoherent, talking everand anon of his 
dearly Beloved, at a moſt extravagant and 
fulſome rate, ; and. by. this means. readers 
himſelf not .only Contemptible in the Sight 
of his Miftriſs, but of his Acquaintance al 
fo, and of all Mankind beſides, to the great 
Reproach of his Reputation, and to the ut- 
ter Ruine' of his Health and Fortune, And 
thus do..many Men betray themfelves to 
perpetual Miſeries, in . courting that God- 
deſs, which when, obtain'd proves but a 
Cloud within the Arms, and ſuch a one 8 
is many times made up, of , nqthing but 
Storms and Thunder. , 

ſealouſy 
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| Jealouſy, is the Canker of Love like a 
Canker ?tis bred by'tog much Fertility of 
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her elf” cajl Pd, . oat: not return {ſome reci> 


ue Smiles, Ky & obllg (ging R wot 
Fn who pays. er Per, Ne FR 
by it bei ie tgoſt B iful and © Mb Yan ee. 
of, Jewels,, will be ad they fay, 


ewels,, 

by the war lod of a' "Alaſciv- 

ous Speech” or. Touch' ra alt the moſt 

adarantige' Nature reſent and yield. Where 

A p nl Reſpe&t are tender'd,” a Wo- 
, make a ſuitable ' return of Ac- 


knowkes 6 without blemiſh'td her Vir- 
© 


tue : 'A tin him who, loves pafſionate- 
ly, this 1s {ble to beget Sufpicion, which 
always views things at the worlt Advyan- 

1, For as Courtſhip and an igfinvating 
Addreſs cannot bur. incline Nature to be 
favourable, ſo the more'ſubtile and tefin'd 
Gallant doth attaque always in Maſque- 
rade, - and under the diſguiſe of | Urbanity 
and 


9, —_ 


and of . a readineſs to oblige... Strange 
the Jealouſy. which Lhave ſomewhere r« 
in Guicciarden, . of an Ttahian , Gentlem 
who married-a very beautiful-Womiin, 4 
ſuch a oneas he- himſelf beheyedfo ben 
Chalt. One Bight, after tis ad mb! 
Ve. 
tro 
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per with all tenderneſs f 
| wat Cf hs 1 Bet 

pole and quiet /0 ife ; for tho 
no reaſon-to | diſtruſt her Views v 


being {ſo extremely Beautiful-apd Elod 
as ſhe was, he believed ſhe would: be 


licited | and be Pfwade by Anodny 


Love, in caſe he dy*d before her ; nar couh 


he endure ;to think that any other. Perſoq 


ſhould ever enjoy 10, fair a*Creatiure. To 
prevent all which, he told- her” that he hay 
provided, an Expediont ort] 

drawing out a Dagger. which lay conceald 
behind. the Pillow, as he embrac'd her with 
one Arm he ſtab?d her with 'the othet : 
and then ſtab'd himſelf upon her Body. The 
| wretched Husband djed immediarely, but 
the unfortunate. Lady lived ſome. hours to 
makea report of this Tad Tragedy, and then 

d ied alſo. n : x : 

' Hatred is a Paſhon of the Rational Soul, 
which how oppoſite ſoever it be to the 
gentler Paſſion of Love, has its Riſe from: 
it : For he that loves a thing with vehe- 
mence, doth with as great vehentence hate 


wht 


and” forthwith 
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whatſoever is deſtruttive of. the thing he 


of Love, bee: | 


loves. If therefore 'our. Love . be; regular 
and well" grounded, our Hatred of what is 
convrary thEreunto wall be no. leſs Com- 
mendable : © But of all ſorts of Hatred, that 
$ leaſt allowable with | terminates, upon 
the Perſon, eſpecially when a Maps 40 far 
tranſported as deliberately, to; contrive lus 
Ruine ; andof this kind we meex;with roo 
freq ient Examples amongſt great Perſons 
d Minifters, of State. _ ns 
*Calumny is . nothing but .a more. di- 
fed 'ahd " Artificial Hatred : Bur of all 
umnies that is” the moſt; yenomous 
which ſeems to. be accompanied with ſome 
ſhew of Kindneſs; it licks only that it 
may have the better” advantage - tor bite, 
Of "this kind is that 'of thoſe , who. ſhall 
ie a Lift of the ſeveral Virtues of a Per- 
on, but in the Cloſe they, ſhalFtell you. of 
ſome ill Quality which defaces. all that 
was ſaid before ; and this. in alijelibood | 
will gain Belief and Credit with the, Hear- 
er, foraſmiuch as the' Relator ſeems. to be 
very well affeAted towards the; Party of 
whom he ſpeaks. Others there ,are who 
attribute all the praiſe of-a good Aion 
to Fortune, or diminiſh from its Worth, ei- 
ther by a filent Shtug, or by comparing 
it with that of ſome Perſon of greater Ex- 
celiency, in reſpeCt © whereof *rwill appear 
very 
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very Diminutive and Inconſiderable. 
is a Detractor who ſeems much - to lament 
the- Failings and ImperfeQtions of. him he 
intends to. traduce'; Have you heard,. 
he,” what".a Diſgrace is fillen to ſu l; 
Man 2? Tam hearnlly forry forit, in troth, 
I had a'great KindneG for him, and I,wil 
tell SR as being my particular Friend 
_ -ondition” you will, keep it ſears, 
ow the Knaye by this means doth og 
ny take” away all "ſuſpicion of Hatied 
and ſo makes the Report .to ſeem; m 
True and Impartial ; but by enjoynungk 
_ he begets agreater Curiolity in, 
Perſon he ſpeaks to, to inquire into it, 
makes him more uneaſy till he has, rev 
it to others under the like Seal of Gur 
and thus at length it comes to te whilper 


every where, - without any poſhbility of & 


ver tracing out the Original of the Rt 
mor, | 

As Jealouſly is the worſt part of Love, 
fo'is'Envy the worſt part of Hatred, Hy 
tred has ſomething - generous in it, for a 
rauch #8 it dares avow it ſelf to the. World, 
and bids Defiance to, the party 'tis offended 
with : Whereas Envy is Timorous, and 
conſequently 'Treacherous : For Men et 
vy thoſe only - whom they dare not aitaque 
openly,” and ſuch as are above them upon 


ſome account or other, whether of Nature 
4 or 
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or Fortune? Hence we ſee that old Folks, 
d&form'd Perſons, Baſtards,, with ſuch like 
Perſons as- dre ſubject tothe DeftRs of 
Nature, afe. moſt prone* to Envy : Alſo 

thoſe to whom the World hath been Ic! 
favourable, | are inclinaidle to envy HED 
who get about , thei. Likewiſe Womga 
are more liable to this- black Paſſion thap, 
Men, eſpecially” when there is mazter. of 
Competition, whether it be for Beauty, or 
Brayery, ' Envy therefore 3 a tacit Tndig- 
mation of the'Mind towards thoſe hoop 
Wwe believe ro' enjoy more good 'Thuigs 
than they do. Hefrve. ' Now the ey 
Which properly 'kindle this Paſſion, are nec 
the” Goods of the Mind, for we do not ſay 
that" ſuch a one 1s unworthy to be Jul, _ or 
Temperate, "and fo forth; but they are the 
Goods of Nature, and of Fortine, as Beau- 
Strength, Honour, Riches, Prefermeats, 
d the like: "We arc apt to be mov'd with 
t Tadignatzon, and ſometimes not un- 
jeftly too, when we ſee Men. riſe to great 
Places without Induſtry or Merit; but meer- 
lf by Flattery, Corruption, or -ſome ſuch 
baſe Means ; {o that generally ſpeaking, all 
ſuddain Tranflations trom.a low. to.,a_ high 
ſtate of Life, whethex by ways Hogeſt. or 
Diſhoneft, do naturally - move us, to, Eavy, 
Which doth ſeldome or never difquiet us, 
When we look: on thoſe who have for fome 
K tune 
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time-.enjoyed the Favours of Fortung,; 
Time and Poſſeſſion ſeeming to- give them 
a juſt Title : $6 that Envy .1n its own Ne 
ture doth imply Imbecillity as. well as Mp 
lignity ; but the greateft Miſchief whichy 
works, is commonly on the. Party it ef, 
whom it Reigns ; for it never ceaſesty 
"Torment and Prey upon . him, -- till like 
Viper it at length gnaws through the Bow. MW 
els 1n which *twas bred. + , . th 
Emulation ſeems. to have, ſome Analogy 
with” Envy, but it differs in reality frog 
it, for as much as Envy is aj Iodh "ati 
againſt another meerly becauſe he poſl 
ſomething which is good.;: But Emulatiga 
doth not © much. envy another the Good 
he enjoys, but is rather angry with it {&@, 
becauſe it cannot arrive to the like : Up 
which account it kindles in us;many Vn 
tuous ACttions to abtazn the ſame ; © the 
«thoſe. wao are ſubject to. ;Emulation, att 
generally young Men of. Erear Hopes and 
"Spirit, and fi chas are Endued with manj 
noble Qualities., Feed Ne 
Deſires and Averſion are Branches 
Tove and Hatred, and both of themin- 
ply the Abſence of their Object : Deſue 
eing nothing but an Inclination or Ter 
dency of the Will towards ſomething 
which pleaſes in ProſpeCt ; as on the cor 
trary Averſion is- an Abhorrence _ & 
Diſlike 
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Chap. 13. Of Lowe, &c- Iyt 
Diſlike we have « a thing upon 0 
rance ; So that Flightor 'Av 
{ar a Man to __ had a feeli 
of what doth diſlike him, for otherwiſe 'tis 
Hatred -: Whereas Deſire may be of ſome- 
thing we have once Enjoyed and is now 
withdrawn, as well as of Rometiing wo 
never \yet- taſted of, As Joy doth always 
preſuppoſe the Preſence of 1ts,ObjeQt, either 
in Reality or Imagination ; {ſo Deſire is a 
Motion or Paſſage towards an Obje&t 
which is not yet obtained, and yet , nevers 
theleſs Deſire. 15 frequently accompattied 
with Joy, from that Power of the lmagunas! 
tion, which many times doth repreſent rhe: 
pu imcys ined ; Nay,.this Joy of 
Defire is ſometimes more Aﬀefting; :than 
that of Fruitiony. not only-#rom the ſmalF 
Reliſh we have uſually of | things we are: 
attually poſſeſs of, but fram the Force: of 
Imagination,” which doth ſhew things grea- 
ter to our Thoughts than they are:1n Et+ 
TY | 


CH A P.- AY; 


of Hope aud. Fear ,' of Preſumption . 


and Deſpair. 


--& which have their Converſation: ons 
y.with things to come ; of 'whichthefor: 
mer 15:an- Apprehenſion of a future Good; 
withca Probability of - obtaining the fame; 
the later an. Apprekenſion of tome future 
Evil; with+a: probability of its falling on 
us:; which Evil may be twotold, either of 
Senſe 'and Pam, or of being _ ſome- 
thing: which is in- our preſent. Poflefſion, or 
what.xwe 'may_ hereafter enjoy, $0 that 
both theſe Paſſions ahvays give motion to 
two other Paſhons, as their Inſtruments, 
viz, Deſire and Averlion, or that which 
the Schools call Flight, 

If weconlider the Perſons who are ſub- 
j&t/.to theſe Paſſions, we find that Youth 
15 very prone to Hope ; thoſe of this Age 
being Vigorous, and having little or no 
: Expert 


He and.Fear are Paſhons of the Soul 
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Experience of Buſineſs, or of the Imped:- 
ments which do croſs it, conceive they are 
able to Conquer any thing they undertake, 
and this many times without ever adjuſt- 
ing the Means to the end, or me 
the Difficulties with the Poſſibility of et- 
fecting what they do deſign. Hope there- 
fore in them, when it is in the Exceſs, and 
beyond all natural -Cauſes for Encourage- 
ment, becomes-many times Preſumption, 
tho? we uſually call tuch Perſons deſperate, 
but improperly : tor Deſperation 1s a Quali» 
ty diametrically oppolite to Prefumptioa 
being the deſertion of a Deftignz accompa- 
nied with an utter Ruin and Deſpondency 
of Spirit. Moreover, Prefumprtion acts 
Spontancoully, Deſperation by Conſtraint. 
The Romans in their Moneys deſcrid'd 
Hope under the form of a young Virgin, 
whoſe Garment was long, thin, and lootely 
flying in the Wind, holding a green Herb 
of three Leaves only in her right Hand, and 
ſtanding on Tiptoe ; all which did amount 
to this Signification, that ſhe did belong to 
Youth, that ſhe was Volatile or in Moti- 
01 and of a Nature which was ever Ver- 
nt, Springing,: and rifingup on hig 
- Fear 15 the effect of DRY and 
neident to old Men : For belides the reſt 
which is natural to that. Stage of Life, we 
ind that-ſuch, from the long Experience 
K 3 they 
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they have had of the World, and of the 
Dilappointments they have met with, are 
very. ſcrupulous in weighing all the 'Cir- 
cumſtances of Action, and their Nature al- 
ſo being cold, {fluguiſh, and unapt for Ex- 
'ecution, they are preſently apprehenſive 
of Difficulty and Danger, and by Conſe 
quence of Fear, *Tis true the Deliberati- 
' on and Fxperience of old Age, when it's 
joyned with the Courage of Youth, cannot 
chooſe but raiſe a well grounded Hope ; and 
yet we find Examples ſometimes, where 
Boldneſs in the .Undertaker has ſupplied 
Condutt and Counſel. Such was the un- 
dertaking of - Charles VII. in his Invaſ- 
' on of Italy : He was a Prince but of rwen- 
ty three years of- Age, and therefore of no 
Experience ; He was deſtitute of Money, 
for he was forc*d to borrow one hundred 
thouſand Livers of a Banker of Genoa, be- 
fore he could march out of France ;- after 
that being at Tariz, he borrowed the Jew- 


els of- the Dutcheſs of Savoy, and at C/a, 


thoſe of the Morchioneſs of Moxferrat, both 
which he pawn'd for Eighty thouſand 
Crowns, all which was ſpent preſently, He 
was deſtituted of Men, having but eight 
Thouſand inhis Army, and laitly, he was 
deſtitute of Counſel, following, only the 
Perſwaſions of Stephez de Vers, who had 
been ſometimes his Ys '# de Chambre, and 

on 
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one Briſſonet, as obſcure a Fellow as the 


former. In this ridiculous poſture did' he - 


' March, having no other General in the 


head of his Army, but his own im 

and youthful Spirit. All the World ftood 
amaz'd at his bold Attempt, but they were 
much more. amazed when they faw him 
entring into . Florence,,, Rome, 2nd Neples, 
in a Triumphant manner, Routing the Ye- 
netians alſo, with ' all the Confederate 
Strength of 1taly, in the Battle at. Forzova, 
where three thouſand Men. lay dead u 

the place, with five Princes of the Houfe of 
Gonzaga ; all which was Ny with the 
loſs only of thirty or forty French, The 
Conqueſt which Alexander made of Afrx, 
was better projected ; for he was provided 
with well diſciplin'd and Veterane Soldi- 
ers, with Money, and all other Military 
Equipage, and yet the Means held no Pro- 
portion with the Event. Tis true, ſuch 


KB <rly and preaggious Bloſſoms, never ar- 


rive to any great Maturity .and Growth, 
and are ſubject . to infinite Hazards, for 
Twenty Miſcarry for One that Succeeds : 
Nay we find. that Neceſſity and Fear do 
many times atchieve greater things than 
Hope. Such was the brave Attion of Xe. 
ophon, who tho” he were not 'bred a Sol- 
dier, yet with a handful of - Men, made 
his Retreat good againſt all the Forces of 


K 4 Perſia, 
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Perſia, the Difficulties of unknown Ways 


and the Miſeries of a Winters March ; and 
ſuch was the Victory. which King He 
the Fifth of Ereland had over the Freach at 
Argencourt, where all the Terms of Peace 
being refus'd him, and all means of ſafety 
cut off, there remained nothing 'but the 
certainty of Deſtruction to give Courage, 
Courage when *tis ſurrounded with inevitz- 
ble danger, by a kind of Antiperiſtafis takes 
heat from cold, and uniting its force, turns 
to Lightning agd Thunder. 

Fear 1s Bid to be a betraying of the 
Succours which Reaſon offers. Upon this 
account ſome are-bad Sollicitors of Buſt 
neſs: They dare not ſay or contradict any 
thing, and if they be upon the neon 
of making a Requeſt, they do it with(o 
ill a Grace, and Sneakingly, that by de- 
manding they teach Men to deny. Others, 
as Caufin very well obſerves, are t;mid in 
Converſation, and fee] a Conſterration 
upon the Approach and Preſence of que- 
lied Perſons. Their Diſcourſe is with 


out Connexion, their Words are broken, ' 


theirV oice 1s trembling, their Colour chang- 
ing, and their Countenance ſhrunken and 
dejected, This happens oftentimes to 
Young People, thoſe eſpecially who are 
of little Experience, and timerouſly Egv- 
cated, and yet in ſuch tis forthe moſt part no 
more 
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more than baſhfulnefs, and will wear of up- 


on advance of years; though we may obſerve 
ſometimes that Men of Parts nd* Cou- 
rage, when they happen into theCompa- 
ny of others, who are of more Eminent 
Worth than themſelves, feel a damp upon 
their Spirits, and upon the fſuddain turn 
Cravens. This was that which the Fe yp- 
tian Augur endeavour'd to make' Marcus 
Antonius believe, that though he was da- 
ring and brave enough, yet his © Genius 
became degenerate and impotent whilſt 
0#vian'lookt upon him ; and therefore 
he advis'd Amtonins to quit Rome, andall 
occaſions of ſeeing him ; though ?ris pro- 
bable this fancy was laid hold of by Cleo- 
patra, that ſhe might -make her Para- 
mour the more willing to continue with 
her. 

It hath been obſerv'd, that great Aſſem- 
blies have been apt to raiſe a fear in Men 
of greateſt Abilities. Crcero, who movy'd 
and turn'd the moſt Auguſt Audience of 
the World, with the volubility of his 
Tongue, trembled always and was: pale 
when he began his Harangues. The great 
Importance of the buſineſs which did de- 
pend upon his management, might proba- 
bly cauſe his Fear. - Demoſthenes is {aid to 
have had the like defets, and had ſcarce 
power toraiſe his Spirits. 


Bold- 
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Boldneſs -of - Speech mult be - confeſs 


many; times to be of great force in P 

 Aſlemblies, for the, empty Veſſel wit 
make the grown ſound ; we may obſerye 
of many . how they begin like Thunder, 
ſeeming... as it were to ſwell with Oftents 
tion, and Triumph in the Pomp and Tour 
of their Orations, and yet in reality their 
Notions are generally very trivial, being ſe 


off with Gueſt and Twang ; ,whoſcever 


therefore is baſhful and of a timid Addrefg 
and yet carries the Caufe, muſt be acknoy- 
ledg'd to be a Perſon of ſingular Abilities; 
and {uch a one was Pericles, who Labour'd 
always under much Confuſion when he be. 
gan to ſpeak in Publick, fearing leaſt any Im 
propriety, of Phrate might ſlip, or any 
word be miſplac'd, and yet Peric/es was one 
of the moſt abſolute Orators Athezs ever 


produc'd. At this day the greateft Preachers | 


beyond Sea, /are 12 greateſtdread when they 
are_ to. Preach before a Convent. of Nuns ; 
for {ſuch Religious Women being generally 
Perſons of an Ingenuous Education, and 
employing much of their time 48 Reading, 
become mighty Criticks of Language, and 
(according to the humour of their Sex) 
itand more upon the-Delicacies and Puncti- 
lio's of Words, with Elegancy. of Expreſſ: 
on, than upon pertinent and ſolid Nots 
Os. ] 

Fear 
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Chap. 15: Of . Hope, 8c- 139 
Fear as it is the moſt Slaviſh, © is it 
the moſt Commanding Paſhon- of the Soul. 
Hope, as I ſaid before, does raiſe it ſelf ypou 
the Proſpe& of Fruition and Rewards, but 
Fears encite us upon the apprehenſions of 
loſs and pain : Now the-apprehenſions of 
Pain being far more quick and laſting 
than thoſe of Reward (for Good is fcarce 
perceivable in the very- Fruition) it fol- 
lows Naturally that Men are far more apt 
to be byaſled by the former than by the 
latter, *Tis painful to endure, *twill de- 
prive you of Liberty, andofall Worldly En- 
joyments,'t will deſtroy your Health and Life, 
are Motives far more pathetick and prevail- 
ing, than to ſay, it will make you Rich, 
'tis Reputable, *twill make your Name fa- 
mous to Poſterity. And upon this ac- 
count I am perſwaded, that the Gallows 
makes more Men honeſt than all the Mo- 
ral Lectures or Conſiderations of Credit 
and Fortune whatſoever ; where a good 
Action may Entitle a Man to certain loſs, 
ſome there are indeed but not many. of 
that Metal , who will Embrace the latter, 
for the Reputation which attend the for- 
mer, 
- Fear which is deſtitute of all Hope turns 
to Deſperation ; and 'here the Neceſſity 
does many times put Men upon very ex- 
traordinary and hazardous Attempts. ?Tis 
not 
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nor ſafe therefore.-to force an Adverfaryty 
the Walls. - There 1s {carcean Animal 6 
fearful but will turn, again when all ways 
of flight are ſtopt ; and the bitings of 


dying” Creatures we know are not withqut 


Venom. 


CH AP. XVI. 
of Toy ani Sorrow. 


S Hope and Fear follow Deſire and 

Averſion, {10 Joy and Sorrow follow 
Hope antl Fear ; all the former Paſſions, of 
which T have hitherto diſcours'd, feem to 
fix 11 thele two as the ultimate .Scope and 
Conſummation. of all their Motions. Joy 
therefore is nothing but a diffuſion or di- 
latation of the Spirits upon the Fruition 
of what it did hope for and deſire ; as Sor- 
row is a Contraction or Fixedneſs of the 
{ame Spirits, upon the arrival of ſfome- 
thing for which Nature hath a Fear and 
Averlion : This is very viſible from the 
Circumſtances of thoſe who are affected 
with theſe Paſſions. 


And 


A 
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"And firlt for Joy , we ſee it. is gxpreſs'd 
Wa cheertulnels and y1ivacity; of Counte- 
nance, by ſuddain and plealing Vibrations 
of the Eyes, by a readineſs 1n a Tongue 
to deliver the Thoughts of the Heart, bur 
frangled in the Utterance by tog Le an 
ſnundation of tenderneſs, In ſhort, the Body 
is Iightſome, the Heart, gay, and the whole 
Man ſeems to, be nora but ,, Soul and 
Exultation,. -?Tis true, fuch vehement and 
ſuddain Alterations of Nature as, theſe are 
not uſual, nor are they , without danger 
ſometimes, _  *Tis known how Sapbecles 
contending with another of his own;Pro- 
ſeſſion in an Argument of "Tragedy, was in 

reatſuſpenſe and fear of. the:Event,z-but ar 
ength the Victory being, adjudg'd. co chim 
by the Applauſe and Cries of. the-wliole 

Theatre,he died immediately with Joy.Such 
was the Fate of a young Woman lately in 
France, who after many Dithiculties, at taft 
obtain'd her Parents conſent of Marryin 
one ſhe had a long time Lov'd ; but-being 
| I to fign the Inſtrument of Contract ſhe 
+ W had no ſooner writ: the fart Letter-of her 

Name, but with Excels of. Joy. {the imme- 
- Wl diately ſwounded, nor could theever be re. 
| I al'd to Life again, Effects of this. kind 
: WI ae not. rare, and of which the 'Reaſors 
| WF this; Joy, as I aid before, ismothing buta 
Ufluſſion of the Spirits, ſo trongand vehe- 
ment 
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ment indeed, that it ſeems to carry away 
the Soul with it, and endeavours to br 


as it were the Priſon of the Body. - By this 
means the Heart which is the Seat of the 


Vital Spirits, and the Centre of Life, is 
left abandon'd and deſtitute of Strength, 
ſo that the Spirits not being able ſuddain- 
ly to recolle& themſelves, and to return ty 
their former Station, there follows preſent. 
ly a deficiency of Heart, which conclude 
ſometimes1n a total Expiration, Great Joyi 
uncapable of Moderation, eſpecially in Per- 
ſons of -weak Capacities, for People. intheſe 
Circumſtances give themſelves all the Ly 
berty inthe World: Their Joy many times 
overflows with ſuch fond Repetitions,. and 
with ſuch a perpetual Torrent of Babble 
and Impertinence, as ſhews ſufficiently that 
the Mind is in ſome Diſorder, and befides 
it ſelf, - 

To ſuddain and exuberant Joy, there 
many times ſucceeds great Penſivenels, 
by reaſon of great Expence and Perſpira- 
tion of -the Spirits which do accompany it; 
iikethe Heart from whence it ſprings, as it 
has its Diaſtole or Dilative Faculty, ſo has 
it its Syſtole or times for Contrattion. _ 

Theres another ſort of Joy which is 
more ſedate, and conſequently more laſt 
ng, and fuch is that which reſults from a 
TE 


ection upon the Courſes of a Yutt 
ous 
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oG life. This kind -of Delight K more 

atural to Religious, and Perſons whoare 
addicted to Contemplation, and generally 
to all thoſe 'who confine their Appetite 
within the narrow Limits of Retreat'; not 
bnt that 1 believe Men of Buſineſs” are 
capable of them, ſuch aswere Seneca, Boerhi- 
4, and {omeothers : Nay, the henefit which 


the Publick reaps from their Attions, | can- 


not but: Augment their Content ; Never- 
theleſs, Morally. ſpeaking , as - the ' great 
Temptations which lie before their Eyes, 
whether -of Corruption” or of Ambition, 
will not ſuffer them touſe the- means ; ſo 
where they. are Men. of - Integrity; the 
reat hurry and diſtraction which attends 
S Life, - wilt not ſuffer them- to colle& 
the fruits: of - thoſe delights I am now dif- 
courſing of : For as for Honour, Com- 
mand, Riches,  and- the like, they donor 
belong to. the Bleſſings of the Mind, but 
of Fortune, and are found more frequently 


to be the Rewards of thoſe who trowible 


the Government, than of others who re- 
ally endeavour to ſerve it. 
Sorrow or Dolour is an Aﬀection, which 
25to its, Moral Nature, 1s nothing but an 
at of - the Mind, refleting upon ſome 
Evil as already happen'd beyond Remedy ; 
and this may be either upon: the account 
of ſome Gootl we are actually depriv'd of, 


or 


* or of Gme Evil we actually ſufer ; butif 
we conlider this 'Paſſion as to its Natur 
Cauſe, the Notion we have of it is this: 
The reſentment of the Mind for any loſ 


eſpecially . when there is _ no Proſpett of 


Relief, begets Languor and DejeCtion ; for 
the Vital Spirits. or. Blood , retiring -to the 
Heart, by reaſon of too -much Oppletion 
do ſuffocate and ftrangle that Noble Or. 
gan, Whilſt the outward Parts being rob 
of their Natural heat, become weak and 
feeble. Nature many times, to: deliver it 
ſelf from this Opprefſion, ſummons up'al 
its ſtrength, as appears trom- thoſe v6 
lent Concuſſions the body ſuffers' by-Sisl 
and Tears, by beating of the Breaſt, wring 
ing of, the Hands, 'wath ſuch-hke Symp 
toms as do demonſtrate a great Agony 
and Perturbation. And yet upon occes 
fion of Extraordinary Griet, -we tind ſomes 
times very. little or - no external-Comm6 
c10n,- for 1n ſuch caſes all the Faculties of 
Nature ſeem ſtupitied and totally. extiaR; 
I have heard of. one who took the loly'of 
his only Child, which he lov'd more tendet- 
ly, with great ſilence ; who yet wpon'the 
| of a Servants death, tor/whom he 
had but a ſmall or no- Concern, burſt forth 
preſently into Tears : Heſeeming in this part 
ticular to be like' a Veſlel flPd with Water 
to the Brim, which upon the leaft — 
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baveof another's. Misfortyanes,' is call'd Pixy 


Chap.'17. Of Joy, 8G ugg 
of \any/ new | load” immediately, runs over; 
There! is a difference 'berwixt-/:Grief ,arid' 
Sadneſs; Vit! 1s Sadneſs whent we have a; 
Proſpett" of 'the/'Evjl to; coingy 1Þut- Grief = 
when'theEvil:isaQtually uponnis. 1: 
-As'Joy 1s not without its 'Clbuds/of Sor- 
row, Ao :Sorrbw 18'+not without its Jucich - 
Intervals : Ar leaſt any dawmings: of Cams © 
fort» affe&t- the 'Perſon very much. who is 
the'Subjeft of: Sadnels. One: who has for 


#4onp>time/pm'd/ under a» dangerous. D:4 


ftemper, is more/aftetted-with the ſmalle& 
returns'of Convaleſcence , - ; than »-anothes 
who does _ bis )Life. 1. a! Profperous 
courferof Health, As Sptiong-naturally-fols 
lows: Winter; ſo the: {malleſt refreſhmegts 
of the one” are. made! far more ſenſible by 
thefmartneſs and: rediouſnels.of the other, 
Upon which acoount the; whſelt: of . Meg 
have: ever»ftudied-to {croff thgir Delights 

byal voluntary: ſearch of ſomething thay 
was; painful and laborious,-and.;he Rem'd 
tobe tomerhing more than /;a. Heathen or 


_ ©Plfilofopher, 'who having {pent a, whole 


day without aoy''trouble or'diaiter, began 
to-beſorrowful ;;- and to. expoſulate, rhe 
Gods for-Aus Misfortunes, as believing that 


lo:great a./Fehicity mult inevitably be, al- 


yd with ſome/remarkable[/Diſafter.. Sor- 
ww,-which:is:occaſion'd trom-the ſeale we 


or 
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or of ſome Evil we aQtually ſufer ; but if 
we conſider this Paſſion as to its Natural 
Cauſe, the Notion we have of it is this : 
The reſentment of the Mind for any loſs, 
eſpecially when there is no Proſpe& of 
Relief, begets Languor and DejeCtion ; for 
the Vital Spirits or Blood. retiring to the 
Heart, by reaſon of too much Oppletion 
do ſuffocate and ſtrangle that Noble Or- 
gan, whulſt the outward Parts being rob'd 
of their Natural heat, become weak and 
feeble. Nature many times, to deliver it 
ſelf from this Opprefſion, ſummons up all 
its ſtrength, as appears trom thoſe vio- 
lent Concufhons the body ſuffers by Sighs 
and Tears, by beating of the Breaſt, wring- 
ing of, the Hands, with ſuch-hke Symp- 
toms as do demonſtrate a great Agony 
and Perturbation. And yet upon occa- 
fion of Extraordinary Griet, we tind ſome- 
times very little or - no external Commo- 
£10n, for 1n ſuch cafes all the Faculties of 
Nature ſeem ftupitied and totally extin, 
TI have heard of one who took the loſs of 
his only Child, which he lov'd more tender- 
ly, with great ſilence ; who yet '\upon the 
Report ot a Servants death, tor'whom he 
had but a ſmall or no Concern, burſt forth 
preſently into "Tears: Heſeeming 1n this par* 
ticular to be like a Veſlel 6lPd with Water 
to the Brim, which upon the leaſt Infuſion 

of 
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of "any new load immediately runs over: 
There is a difference betwixt Grief and" 
Sadneſs; it/ 1s Sadneſs when*t we have a; 
Profpe&t” of 'the 'Evil to come; : but. Grief 
when'the Evil isaQtually uponaus. 

'As'Joy 1s not without its Clouds of Sor- 
row, 10 : Sorrow 1s -not without 1ts lucid, - 
Intervals : Ar lealt any dawmings of Coms 
fort) affe&t- the 'Perſon very much who is 
the'Subje&t of: Sadneis. One: who has for 
a lJonp)time pid under a» dangerous D:4 
ſtemper, is more aftected with the ſmalle& 
returns 'of Convaleſcence, : than -anothes 
who does paſs his 'Lite. in a Profperous 
courfe:of Health, - . As Spting/naturally fols 
lows! Winter, ſo the ſmalleſt refreſhments 
of | the ''one are made far more fenlible by 
the-fmartneſs and: tediouſnels of the other, 
Upon which account the: wxfelt of Meg 
have: ever-ſtudied to {ctoff their Delights 
by a! voluntary: ſearch of ſomething thay 
was; painful and laborious,:and he Rem'd 
tobe tomething more than '.a Heathen or 
a'Pliiloſopher, 'who having {peat a whole 
day without any trouble or'diaiter, began 
to be ſorrowtul ;.: and to. expoſtulate. the 
.Gods for. his Misfortunes, as believing that 
ſo great. a Felicity mult inevitably be, al- 
layd with ſome/remarkable_ Diſaſter. Sor- 
row,->which-is occaſion*d trom-the {caie we 
baveof another's. Misfortunes, is call'd Pity 
Mes © Or 
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or Compaſſion, which always implys Love. 
This, though it be a Commendable Quali- 
ty, a5 being tounded in Humanity and good 
Nature, yet tobe too much overcome. by. it 
arguesWeakneſs: For he who is touch*d-with 
every Mans Calamity, will never want/oc- 
calion to afflict himſelf, and-to make his 
Life miſerable. | ' 

« Perſons who are plac'd in the Extremi- 
ties of Fortune are ſaid to be very unapt 
to be Compaſhonate, and they are of two 
forts. Firſt, Thoſewho live in the height 
of Proſperity; for they think themſelves 
exempted from the Calamities - which fall 
uſually upon other Men, fo that they.can 
have no ſenſe of .that which they never 
felt, nor which they believe they- ſhall 
never feel ; - as being out of all appearance 
of being reduced to the ſame "Terms. of 
Miſery. The other fortof Men who are 
deſtitute of Compaſſion, are thoſe who are 
overwhelnm'd with Calamities ; they think 
their own hard Fate is ſufficient for-them 
to bewaile ; nay, they rather take Com- 
fort to themſelves, when they meet with 
others who are Companions with them in 
the fame diſtreſs. They then who are in 
the middle Region of Fortune are moſt 

rone to: this Paſſion, and they are either 
fuch who have ſometimes ſuffered the ſame 
Diſaſters they condole in others, 'or ſuch 
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as fear, at leaſt, to be in a poſſibility df tal 
ling into the fame themſelves. The Mo- 
tives which excite this Tenderneſs are uſu- 
ally two : either the Confiderationof” ſome 
heavy and unuſual Calamity which falls 
upon -anothet, or a Conſideration of fome 
unjuſt Puniſhment inflicted upon an Inno- 
cent Perſon: For as for thoſe who-are Cri- 
minals or of an Infamous or Lewd Life, we 


little regard their ſufferings; 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of. Anger and Mildnefs- 


Nper; like the other” Paſhens!, ac- 

cording to the feveral Objeas and 
Degrees of Provocation, may be either 
Good or Evil. Firſt then, we'ought ro 
have regard to -the Nature of the Provc- 
cation, which may be ſmall or none in re- 
ſpect of the Perſons whogivet : For it 1t 
be not accompanied with a Malicious In» 
tention, or if it be grven”by tuch as are 
deſtitute of Senſe and Underſtanding, we 
ought to make little account of it : Hence 
it 15 that we arc not much concern'd at 
L 2 the 
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the Diſtaſtful and Opprobrious Words of 
Old men, Madmen, Women, Children, 
Sick People, and the like ; becauſe ſuch Per- 
ſons have either really a leſs ſhareof- Reaſon 
than others, or elſe being under Diſtem- 
pers or Defeats of Nature, their Reaſon is 
in a great meaſure extinguiſh'd, ſo, that 
they.deſerve our Pity rather than.our, Indig- 
nation. S 

In the next place the Provocation may 
be very inconſiderable, in reſpet of the 
thing it ſelf, and upon this account it 15 
that the greater part of Mankind are 
really Fools or Madmen, ſuch, viz. who 
upon every little Trifle fly out 3nto Paſſion 
and Complaint. This Lady, becauſe her 
Woman by leaving the door open let out 
- the little Dog, frets and laments her Un- 
happineſs, Crying out, that never any one 
was plagwd-.with ſuch Servants. © That 
Gentleman, becauſe his Man brings his 
Perruque when he calls for his Cravat, 
falls a Curling and Swearing at him, and 
perhaps Reforms him with a Kick. The 
miſplacing a pair of Gloves, or a Key or 
fome {uch trifle, .is {ufficient.to.make ma- 
ny to bemoan their Misfortune and the 
_ .'Fediouſneſsof Lite. 
- Tnthe Jaſt place the Provocation may be 
conſiderable, and yet our Anger become 
VICIOUS 
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' vicious by too vehement a Tranſport. 
This makes the moſt Beautiful Features to 
appear Deform'd, it makes the Veins to 
ſwell with Poyſon : *Tis this ferments 
the whole Mais of Blood into-a Fea- 
ver, and ſtrains every Vein with Venge- 
ance. Morally ſpeaking, a Man may and 
ought to reſent a deliberate -and wound- 
ing Injury. ' He who patiently ſuffers one, 
*twill not be long before he receive ano- 
ther : For malicious Men (and ſuch make 
up the greater part of Mankind ) will 
ſtill Afault where they find the leaſt Re- 
ſiſtance, -and he who 15 only Eminent 
for Paſſive Fortitude, will not only be 
efteem'd a Coward, which is the greateſt 
Obſtacle to any glorious Action ,, but by 
being that Tame-fowl, from which every 
one may pluck Fearhers, he will at length 
be made Naked and Miſerable, and be 
Obnox1tous fo perpetual "Torment of Life, 
To prevent which Miſchiefs, a Man ought 
ſometimes to chaſtiſe an Injury, yet fo as 
not to run out of the Pale and Circles of 
Reaſon, by yielding up himf-If to the 
Indilcretion of the Furies, In this Caſe 
an Enemy has a double Revenge upon 
him, for beſides the Injury he offers him, 
he cannot but take Pleafure to fee him 
foaming at the Mouth, to behold him 
Raging with Indignation, and as much as 

L 3 poſſible 
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poſſible to turn his own Execution, fo 
that .the Szoicks were much in the right, 
that the Evil which a Man does create to 
himſelf by Anger, is much 'more hurtful 
to him than the Jnjury which he receives 
from another. He therefore who. can 
command his Pailion, does not only pro- 
cure. great eaſe to his own Mind and Spi- 
rits, but'givesa Wound alſo to his Adver- 
ſary, who is then moſt aiftlicted when he 
{nds that. he makes the leaſt Imprefſi- 
on : Fer he levells his Arrows againſt 
an Ir.penctrable Rock , by which they 
are ſkiver'd to pieces, without other da- 
mage, iave that - the Splinters are. -many 
times repecll'd back upon Tis own Face 
who ith: them. Pyrrus the famous Fen- 
cing-Maſiter of old, when: any Scho- 
lars came tolearn his- Art, propos'd this to 
them tor their-firft Leſſon, 72. Lo com- 
bate and tubdue their own Anger, giving 
them this Reaſon : » For Anger, © ſays he, 
tooks only where to ſtrike, but not where 
to. defend. Every good Swords:man will 
play always to a Guard, that fo his Wea- 
pon may be ever in a poſture' to fave him, 
though he miſs his blow. The truth of it is, 
an Angry Van, ashe is the moſt uncapable 
of all others to defend himſclt, ſo is he for 
the moſt part very unable to offend. ano». 
ther ; for breathing nothing but preſent re- 
"EE | Verge 
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4 venge, he has no leiſure to think of the 
molt ſuitable means for it , or to reſpite 
the Execution to a convenient . Time. 
Moreover, by diſcovering his Intentions by 
Menaces, he gives his Adverſary notice to 
provide himlſelt. 

AS Anger form'd into Choler is moft 
diſadvantageous to the Perfon in whom 
it rages, ſo does it render him alſo more 
ugly and deform'd in the fight ot the be- 
holder than 'any other Paſſion whatſoever. 
Hs Eyes, like thoſe of a Serpent, are Red 
and Fiery ; his Countenance either Pale, 
or Flaming ; his Lips are foaming, trem- 
blingand hvid ; his Voice ſhrill, his Words 
inarticulate , ' and his Speech abrupt. - He 
{mites his Hands one againſt the other, 
and the Ground with his Feet. Ina 
word, all the Features and Airs of his 
Countenance are miſerably defaced, all the 
Motions of his Body are undecent, aud 
all the Thoughts of h1s Soul Brutiſh and Sa- 
vage ; fo that as a Man can never fall into 
theſe Fits without great Torment to him-* 
ſelf and loſs of Reputation, fo let it be 
obſerv'd alfo, that theſe Fits never go of 
from a Man, bur they leave him mifera- 
bly drooping and dejeted. 'TFhis High- 
Tide has a Low-Ebb ever fuccecding it : 
For the Spirits having ſpent rhemſelves 
in thoſe vaporous and fuming Exhala- 

L 4 tions, 
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tions there; follows nothing but Laſlt- 
tude and Cowardlike Diſpoſition, inſo- 
much that the nicking time to fall; upon 
a Man is immediately ;when his Choler 1s 
OVET, 

As old Age and Sickneſs do very much 
incline to Choler, ſo allo does over-much 
Faſting : It may Mortity other Vices, but 
it feeds this : For we may obſerve how 
that the ſame Man who at another Time 
would be all plcafant and good humour'd 
has a kind of Acrimony and Eagernets 
upon his Spirits, and. is moſt impatient 
under the ſharp hazards of Thirſt and 
Hunger. There is no coming near a hun- 
gry Lyon, which when full can hardly 
be provok't, Thoſe therefore who have 
known themſelves liable to this Infir- 
mity, and when they haye been to en- 
ter upon any diſquiteting bulineſs, - have 
look*d upon it always as the beſt expe- 
dient to repleniſh themſelves to ſatiety 
before-hand , that fo their Spirits might 
have ſomething to feed and faſten on. 
'This may ſerve as an Antidote and for 
Prevention , but in Caſe a Man ſhall 
actually be exaſperated, the beſt Reme- 
dy is to. ſuppreis the inward Commo- 
tion as much as poſhible, or to give the 
Diſtemper an ealy Vent, and *twill wear 

We way 
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away by degrees. His Conceit, was nof 


unpleaſant, who. being ask'd by anorher 
that -was over ſubje& to Anger, by what 


means it might be Cur'd, ſent a Bottle of 


Water with aſſurance, that by holding 
ſome. of it in his Mouth one quarter of an 
hour, it would have a good and infallible 


true , and being very follicitous to know 
its Compoſition ,, his Doctor told him 
ſmilingly ; That *rwas not from any Vir- 
tue in the Water, which was only Com- 
mon - and Elementary, but from the Sij- 
lence -and the Compreſſon of the Mouth, 
which did accompany the taking : For 
by that little ceſſation, Anger was Preci- 
pated, and Reaſon in a great meaſure re- 
{tor'd. 

Tis Remarkable what is. Reported of 
Theodoſias the Emperour, who upon an 
Aﬀront which he received by the Inhabi- 
tants of Antioch, in pulling down the 
Statue of the Empreſs P/acila, gave Or- 
der to his Officers to take a moſt ſevere 
Revenge. Upon the point of Execution 
one Macedonius an old Hermite, who 
Inhabited in the Mountains, and a Man 
very mean for Perſonage, and half Naked, 
bur of great Sanctity, {peaks to them af. 
ter this manner : Go, pray, and rell the 
Emperour 


| effet.. The Party. tries it and. finds. it 
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Emperour who ſent you ;- that he is an 
Emperour, fo alſo that he isa Man : There- 
fore let him not look* altogether at ' the 
former, but let him caft his thoughts a lit- 
tle towards the latter and conſider ; that 
is he is a Man, he'does rule others who 
are partakers of the' ſame Nature with 
himſelf ;- let him confider alſo, that Man 
is form'd after the Image of God, and that 
'the Indignity offer”d to- the Image /does 
by reflettion fall upon him that made it ; 
fo that if he had reaſon to be incensd for 
the Indignity offter'd to the Statue of his de- 
ceaſed Wife, much greater reaſon will God 
have to be 'incens'd at the injury which 
ſhall be done to his own Tmage ; ler him 
alſo Conlider the vaſt difference that is be- 
twixta living Image and one of Braſs, 
as alſo that it' was 1n their Power to make 
a thouland Statues '1n the place of that 
one which was defa&d, © but that it was not 
in the Power of the Emperour, nor' of any 
Mortal man breathing to make a Hair of 
the Head, much leis to reſtore Life to 
any one -who ſhould: dye by his raſh De- 
cree : All which being Reported. to the 
Emperour, his Anger was appeas'd, and 
changing his Reſolution, he receiv'd all ro 

Mercy. 
The braveſt Hero's of the World have 
been ever thoſe who could ſubdue their 
own 
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own Anger. Hannibal was a bold and 


brave General , but withal Bloody "and 


Cruel, whereas Scipio, whoovercame him 
would by no. means hearken to the ſug- 
geſtions of Revenge, which might have 


prompted him indeed to have” turn'd his 


Arms immediately __ his Enemy, but 
by » vaſt Conduct he transterr'd the ſame 
into Africs, and was fo flow in all his 
Marches, that ſome {tick not to Reproach 
him with Sloth and Cowardice, and yet by 
this diverſion he both preſerv'd his Coun- 
try in forcing Hannibe! to follow him 

and in the end totally defeated the- Car- 
thaginians. Lucias Sylla and Catiline ,” were 
men of undaunted Souls, and made y 

of Fury ; they valued not being hated, fo 
they might be but fear'd, nor car'd they 
to {acrifice all Mankind to Revenge, and 
to bury the World in Ruins, fo it might 
help Ambition into the Throne, which 
though they fail'd of, yet they obtain'd 
their Ends, I mean their own Deſtruction; 
whereas Jaiius Ceſar and Auguſtus, no 
lefs Ambitious than the former , carried 
all before them, for beſides their Martial 
Proweſs they were Men of great Clemen- 
cy, and ſo obtain'd to the Empire of the 
World by that which they had over their 
own Wills and Paſſions. They were always 
in.a Condition to take Counſel, and to 


chooſe 
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chooſe the fitteft means., Conquering 
more, by their Courteſte . than by their 
Swords : _ For it was: obſerv'd of Ceſar, 
that he meaſured. his Bounty: ever by his 
Victory, ex qua nihil fibi vindicevit miſt 
diſpenſandi poteſtatem. 

The injuries which ; Men generally re- 
ſent, moſt, are either ſuch as concern, Firſt, 
their Perſons ; Secondly, their Eſtates, or laſt- 
ly their Reputation, any one of which is ſuf- 

cient to impreſs Nature with a vindicative 
Inclination, eſpecially when: there-is ſome 
Salt of - Wit mixt with it, ſuch as carries 
a ſbew of Contempt, than which nothing 
ean be more piquantand ſtinging. And yet 
ſome brave Men have had that Aſcendant 
over themſelves, asreally notto be concern'd 
for ſuch Aﬀronts : Which calls to my Re- 
membrance the behaviour of that brave Ge- 
neral, I mean the late famous  Mareſchal 
of France, Monſieur de Tarenze, who pal- 
ſing along one of the Streets of Pars, 
his Coachman being ſomething careleſs, 
drove {o near. upon a Gentleman, that he 
received {ome {mall prejudice by the Dirt 
that was caſt upon him by the Horſes : 
This provok'd him to give the Coachman 
the Baſtinade ; whereupon 7 wrenze looking 
out, the' People all flockt about him bare- 
headed, withal telling the Gentleman 
who it was that he had affronted, and 
what 
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what puniſhment he- might expect; at 
which the Gentleman, nothing daunted , 
made his defence by laying'the fault upon 
the Coachman. . | Such .an;  Aﬀront, and 
eſpecially in France, would have obliged a 
meaner Perſon than that General to: have 
taken a ſevere Revenge, which: yet he 
did not ; but without alteration either of 
Voice or Countenance, he {uffer'd the Per- 
ſon who offer'd. him the Injury to. depart, 
with a Caution only to be more circum- 
ſpect for the future. _ ,.. + 
And as touching private Perſons, tis 
good - for them upen occaſion -of Provcr 
cation. to make it known: to the Work, 
that their Patience proceeds not ;from 
Cowardice or Pufilanimity,' but from real 
Virtue : For if there be any thing of. the 
former 1n it, *twill draw on infinite uyuries. 
"Tis better therefore to own a Reſentment 
betimes, than by receiving Continual,; Pro- 
vocations to give Encouragement for. more 
without End or Meaſure ; when a Man's 
Metal therefore.is once prov'd, *tis Magna= 
nimity not to ſuffer himſelf to. be” beaten 
out of his Repoſe by Anger (eſpecially if 
he be his Inferiour who does provoke kim) 
nor -indeed _ will there be tuch frequent 
Cauſes for it. 
There are two Conſiderations by which 
a Man 
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a Man may in a very great Meaſure allay 
the Extravagance of this Paſſion. - The 
one is, by reflefting upon his own AQt- 
ons for the Time paſt, and upon the 'oc- 
caltions which kindled this Intemperance 
and Heat : For by this means he will cet- 
tainly. find that - generally they were bur 
trivial ; that he himſelf was very much in 
fault ; he had too'vain an Opinion of him- 
ſelf, and too mean "Thoughts of another : 
yet the Words and Attions which he him- 
felt return'd. back were greater than the pro- 
vocation, and all about nothing, orat the 
moſt but ſome {mall inconſiderable diſguſt, 
which he might have qualified with very 
{mall addreſs, -or atleaſt, that it could never 
put him in ſuch Diſorder ſhould the like'oc- 
caſion ever happen again. + And then let 
him be afſur*&alMſo, *that whatſoever ſeems 
troubleſome to him at the preſent, will after 
the Expiration of a few daysappear altoge- 
ther as Fooliſh and Irrational as any little 
paſt diſguſt ; and thus by rating things pre- 
tent  by- what 'is paſt , he will be able to 
diſcern what meaſures to take, there being 
the ſame Reaſon and Proportioh in both. 
Another - Conſideration upon. which a 
Man may be drawn to moderate his 
Anger, 1s for him to view himſelf in 
the behaviour of other Men under the 
tame Circumſtances, and- there he will 
ealily 
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calily ſee how Extravagant moſt Men are 
uader ſuch Diſorders, which his own Trea- 
cherous Faney will notſufter him to Conſfji- 
der in himſelf, | | | 

As for Revenge, it is not a Species of 
Anger, but the Execution ,of a Deſign 
which Anger 'had 'premeditated and for- 
ny, Ep it be proſecuted by the Hand 
0 


uUblick Magiſtrate, itis not'ſo much 
Revenge as Juſtice ; if it be .done by_6-- 


hn force, with refpe to the Toregoudg 
mary , it is fimigle- Vindication” only. 
which' may be more,or teſs Evil accord- 
ing” to. the ſeveral degrees 'of Provocation ; 
but [if it be_done openly, with ſhew * of 
Pleaſtire and Content, *cis Cruelty : and if 
it be done ſecretly and under a dilguiſc, 'tis 
Treachery. | FR IU, 
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( Rom'the Will and Paſſions proceed we 
Þ to. the. other Capacity in which, the 
| | Bleſſings of the Mind principally* conſiſt, 
* as being, the nobleſt. Faculty of. the Soul, 
f the Underſtanding. . The Gifts and Proper 
bi ties, which I. have hitherto Diſcourſed of, 
Þ are 1n a great. meaſure. common. tq Beaſts ; 


"They have Senſe and Memory, many of 
q/ them in very great Perfection ;* they are 
W Capable of Love, Jealouſie, Anger, Revenge 
and Fear, &c, as well as Men, and are exci- 
ted hereunto, as molt Men are, by a kind of 
Impetus from the Images, which ſeveral 
h Objects draw upon the Imagination. Nay, 
it! there are many Inſtances to prove, that 
bs , they have a Power of EleQtion and Re- 

jection ; but for 'intelleQtual Gifts, they 

are of a Sublimer Nature : For* by theſe 


She Men are. 1n a grear meatuis qualified with 
| the Perfections of !;corporeal Subſtances. 
ik The Underitanding "+5 che vatt World for 


[' its 
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Its Obje& ; it ſearches into the Nature of 
every thing: from the dark Center of the 
Earth to the Inghelt Heavens j 1t enquires 
into the Motion, Native Form, Dimenſions 
and Effects of thoſe Glorious Luminaries : 
It ſtands upon the Convex of the World, 
and looks into that ya!t Abyls or Ex- 
panſe of Imaginary Space which ſurrounds 
whatſoever js finite , and is it ſelf immen- 
ſurable : It follows Angels in their Motions 
till it arrives with them to that firſt Pure 
and Eternal Original of all things, the ever 
Glorious and Immenſe Creator. 

Now the Operations of the Uncerſtand- 
ngarecither Solitary, and ſuch as reſt bare- 
lyin a Knowledge of the Natureot things; 
or elſe Directive, when l:ke a Sovere!gn it 
Commands the Inferiour Faculties, and 
appoints them what, to do.. *Tis true, as 
the caſe now ſtinds, "the Inferiour- Facul- 
fies do for the moſt partRebel : They et- 
ther follow their own Incliuiations, or it 
they do impart them to-the Underſtands 
ing, they do it only as to a Confident not 
as to a Counſellour, Whereas the Method 
which Nature does propound 1s this : 
When an Object excites the Will, the Will 
preſents it-to the Underſtanding to con- 
{ider of it, / and according as the Under- 
ſtanding makes rhe - judgment ; ſq the 
Will proceeds, to Execution by the Min:- 
M ltry 


ſtry of ſuch Paſſions as are conducing there- 
unt0. A, 

The Operations of the . Underſtand: 
are infinitely more Sublime and Perk 
than thoſe of the Will, not only for their 
Spirituality,, and for the Greatneſs and 


Variety of their Objects, but alſo for the - 


Tranquility which gors along with them; 
The Will cannot. att without ' great Per- 
turbation and Conflit of Paſhons ; but 
the -Acts of the Underſtanding are re- 
tid and without Noiſe, though. they he 
not without Difficulty, conlidering the 
fallacious Informations we have of things, 
They are reduced to theſe three general 
Reads: Firſt, Science, Secondly, Contem- 
plativvy, Thirdly, Judgment. The firſt 
conliſts in a particular Diſquiſition of the 


Nature of things. "The Second in a mote. 


Contfus'd and Univerſal Survey of Nature, 


the laſt in guiding the Will and Paſhons im . 


the Affairs of Life, 
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CH A P, XIX. 
/ 
Of Science. 
CiCience is of two ſorts... ; Firſt,, Phileſc- 
5 phical, ,which conſiſts 19 a; Theory of 
the Nature of things conſidered . purely in 
themſelves ,;'. for: Example , - of the Hea- 
'yens, of , the Rlemcnts, of the ,ProdyCtion 
of Meteors; of Winds, Earth-quakes, Plants 
and Minerals, and, im a word, of whatſo- 
ever elſe- comes. within the Region of Na- 
ture. A Second Branch ,of Scezce i5 that 
which 18 called: Logical, or .Ratiocination, 
being nothing but an Art of proving one 
thing from another, by ſuch ſuitable Medi- 
ums asare-apt to win upon the. Mind and 
Reaſon of the Hearer. And firit for Philo- 
lp, Plain and Obvious'as the Principles 
of Nature ſeem or ought to be ; 10 it is, that 
al our Errors and Mifſapprehenſians of 
things, are reduc'd to this one. Ground 
and Fundamental Error , viz. our Igno- 
tance of their firſt Cauſes : Witneſs that 
great Diverſity and Extravagance of ' Qp;-, 
M 2 . 
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nions touching the Original tnatter of all 
Sublunary Bod'es, Thales the. Mileſian, - 
Pindar, and the Egyptian Prieſts, would 
have it to be Water : Anaximenes afhrm'd 
it to be Air : Parmenides and the Stoicks 
are for Fire : ' Pjthagoras reſolved all things 

into Numbers, Empedocles into * the four 

Elements ; Plato into God and Matter, 

the Peripateticks into- Matter and- Form ; 
and 'Iaft of all, Epicaras and Democgitys 
held, that the z four Elements, tog 
with all the variety of mixt Bodies, werede-' 
rivd from the Fortuitous Confhux of num- | 

berleſs Atoms, -all which! being 'of divers 

Figures, after a long and infpetuous Fer- 

mentation, met 'at laſt irito- one Mafs'sr 

'Globeof Matter.” © bes 
-- From this Obfeuriry of the firft- Origh- 

nal of things, 'it happens that even th 
plaineſt Informations of Senfe; which are's 
it were the Foundations of- all our Know-' 
edge, become very intricate and diſpy- 
. rable upon a ftriet and ſubtile reſearch of 
| Reaton : What's more obvious to our Ser- 
ſes than Quantity, yet what's more impet- 
ceptible to our Underſtanding than Exten; 
{:on, 'of the Compoſition of ' continuance”; 
for-either-it is diviſible "into infinite Parts, 
orintofinite only ; if into infinite Patts, then: 
muſt it contain infinite Parts, - but for the 
fnite Quantity 6f an Inch, for Inſtance, 
to 
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to contain infinite. Parts. is impoſſible, If 
we fay it is diviſible oaly intoinfinite Parts, - 
let us ſuppoſe for. Example. the while 
Number of- Minute Parts or. Atoms, into 
which a Line of an Inch may bedivided, 
to amount to one thouſand : Now let us 
enquire of the firſt, ſecond or third Parts, 


and ſo of the reſt, whether they poſleſs 


the ſame individual Space or no-; and if 
any two of them do poſſeſs the ſame. in- 
dividual Space, then: can they make. no 
Extenſion, and conſequently the ſecond 
and third, as alſo the : third and fourth 
Parts, and ſo the reſt of them cag make 
no Extenſion, which deſtroys the: Hypo» 
theſis. © But if any two Parts as A and B, 
for inſtanee, cckivg one another. poſ- 
{cls a larger Space than either of -them fe- 
verally, then ?tis plain that ſome part of 
B does not touch A, and - conſequently 
B, and ſo the reſt, may be ſubdivided into 
other minute Parts (contrary to the Hypo- 
theſis) viz. thoſe by winch” they "touch, 
and} thoſe by which they - do not. touch, 
which Subdiviſion may be Multiplied. 7x 
infinitum, ſince we can never reſalve the 
Compoſition into that definite Number of” 
Parts, concerning which the ſame Difficulty 


will not return as at the beginning : . From 


all which all theſe Abſurdities will ſeem to 


follow ; firſt, that an Inch is as long 
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as an Ell, or a Part as big as the Whole, 
ſince both ere Eternally diviſible intg 
infinite Parts.” Secondly, That the Finger 
or Needle 'of a Watch which moves the 
breadth of a Barly Corn, and a Ship 
which fails a' League in the ſame ſpace 
of . an hour, move both of them with. & 
qual Swiftneſs, ſince the breadth of a Barley 
Corn is diviſible” mto as many Parts as the . 
kength of a League, and there being the 
fame common Meaſure of an hour fot 
both theſe Motions, they muſt be equally 
ſwift ; for things are id to be equally 
fwift when they meaſure. equal Parts of 
Space in equal Parts of "Time. Upon ſuch 
like Subtletics as theſe it was, that a Philo» 
ſopher undertook to prove there was no 
Motion, Arguing thus ; Whatſoever moves, 
moves either in the place in which it'is, 
or in the place in which *tis not :, not the 
latter, for Motion 15 1n the thing mov'd; 
which cannot. at the fame time be in the 
place in which it 15not, without a Contra- 
diction ; nor yet the foriner, for Motion is 
a Tranſition trom one place to another, 
. which cannot be whilſt the Body remains 
[till inthe fame individual Circumſcription 
of Space ; but the Sophiſter having a Bone 
put out of Joynt, was made ſentiible of 
his Fallacy” as well as of his Pain, when 
the Curzean told him, the Bone was not 
\ out 
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out of - its place, for eirher *twas pur out 
of the place in which it was, or outof the 
place in which it was not not the for- 
mer, for nothing can be out of the place 
in which tt 1s ; nor yet the latter, nomore 
than a Man can be faid to be put out of 
Rome wherehe never was. 

Again, what's more Univerfally dittu- 
five and obvious than Light, yes what's 
more difficult ro be undeitood, v/z. whe- 
ther it be ſomething or nothing ? It can- 
not be an Accident, according tothe Nott- 
on of Ari/?o:1es Philoſophy : For either tie 
ſame Numerical Light which was in the 
Sun 15.derivel to us. by way of Migrati- 
on which this Ptilofophy explodes, or eltc 
there are fo many new Generations as there 
are Points of Space in the..vait Tract of 
Ether, which hes berwixt the Sun and us, 
both which ways of Propagation are utterly 
inconſiſtent with that Swittneſs of Motwon 
by which the Light is convey'd, to us 
lome hundred thoutand Mites in an Ins 
ſtant, Beſides, the Sun-Beams being et- 
ther reirated or- reflected from a Ghis do 
generate Fire, and therefore mult cha'- 
lenge the Nature: of a Subſtance, ior no 
Accident can acquire thz Nature and Pro- 
perty of a Subſtance by Condenfatior. 
But if we ſay that L:zht 15 a Subſtence, 
the fame Diltculry will fill recurn con- 
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cerning the imperceptible Time, in which 
*ris propagated fo many thouſand- Miles: * 
We ſhall be-at a loſs to underitand how : 


the Sun, by ſuch a continual Communic 


tion of its Subſtance over fo vaita Sphere” 


_ ſhould not be diminiſh'd ; alſo, why up- 
on the Suns Setting the fame Subſtance 


does not continue viſible ; alfo being Ma. ' 
terial, how it can poſtels the place of other 


Subſtance without Penetration, with in- 
finite other .Impoſſtbilities which - follow 


what way foever Reafon turns it ſelf. The. 


ſame Dithculttes alſo occur in our Enquiry 


into the Nature of- Colours, of Viſionary ! 


Images, and the like. 
In the laſt place for Senſation, we gene 


rally deſcribe :t to be the Impreſſion which . / 


an Object makes of .its Image or Species up- 
ontheNerves, where, by the Adminiſtration 


of the Animal Spirits, it is'conveyed to the: 


Brain or Common Store-houſe of the Sen- 
fes. This at firſt fight ſeems plauſible & 
nough to deſcribe the manner by which 
theſe Operations are made ; and yet vpon 


a cloſer purſuance of Reaſon, *rwill ap-, 


pear to be nothing; but Juggling'and Jin« 
ole ;. For if we enquire how the Impreſſion 
of Touch, for inſtance, is made upon the 


Nerves, we're at apuzzle : As for the Mo#- 
Eniium and fuch like Terms of Art, they. 


are but Words of Conjuration, which ſerve 
2 only 
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only to make the thing more Myſterious and 
Obſcure. - Our Senſe tells us, whether the 
thing we touch be hard or ſoft, hot or cold, 
moiſt or dry : Nowaf Senſation be nothing 
but an Impreſſion uponthe Animal Spirits, I 
would gladly have a Deſcription of theſe 
different Impreſſions of hard-and ſoft, e>. 
wherein they” do conſiſt ; and whether the ©. 
Spirits thus affefted fly immediately to the 
Brain, or Whether they Conſign over their 
Impreſſions to other Spirits, or theſe 
to others,  as' it ' were conveying - the 
word from, hand to hand, till they arrive at 
kngth to the laſt Sentinel of Senſe. From all 
which *tis Evident, that the further we 
dive 1nto- Nature, the more we are in the 
Labyrinth,” * Now if things with which 
we are 10 well acquainted , fuch as Ex- 
tenſion , . Motion , Colour, Light, Heat, 
and all 'the Objetts of Senfe, all” which 
are lookt, upon as the firſt Principles of 
Nature, and are to be judg'd conſequently 
{0 obvious to our Knowledge , as to be 
underſtood upon the very. propoſal, of 
- them, as. 1t 15 in the Principles of Geome- 
try ; I fay, if theſe things be ſo obſcure 
and inextricable, no wonder if the Ob- 
{ervations which we draw from them be 
many times fallacious, fince the Premiſes 
naturally are more clear and certain than 
the Concluſions which are derived from 
them 
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them, and yet how many rare Diſcoveries 
in Phyſick, in the Mathematicks,, in By 
primental Pluloſophy, m Husbandry, 
and in the whole Latitude of Arts and % 
ences are deduced, from theſe: Beginnings, 
which {hews the Excellency -of humane 
Reaſon, that with adtnirable Art and Ih- 
duitry, 1s able to EreCt ſuch great Fabri 
upon. ſuch uncertain Principles. . | 
But beſides all this, there is.. another. 
Branch of Science in which. the Sagacuy 
of humane Reaſon is highly engag'd, wiz, 
Ratioctnation, Jts Method S, com: W ty 
mence [from fome known Maxime to w 
which all Men do afſear, and from. thence M T 
by a Rational Progreſs of Connatural'Mee I pr 
diums, we proceed to further Inferences, Wl 2 
tillat length we arrive to the Mark pro- if 
pos'd : I ſhall give an Example in Divi. Wth 
nity:; would I prove Man to,be a free A. I fo 
gent, & would Argue thus ; God 1s Juſt, Y W 
therefore he is Juſt in the Diſtribution of I ſt 
his Rewards and Puniſhments, which W © 
cannot be true; unleſs .we' have a Pow- Il nc 
er to | obtain the Rewards 2nd avoid WM Fi 
the Puniſhments, which alfo cannot be  C 
unleſs we have a free Power to At or not Il t! 
to AQ. This way of ' Arguing is demon» iſ fi 
ſtrative and dire&t. Now the ſame thing I 
may te prov'd- in another Form by: the WW 8 
way of Reſolution, thus: If the Will boy 0 
| rec, ll © 
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Wee, then is it vain to. Attempt to do 
zod or abſtainfrom Evit : If this be gran- 
ed, the Rewards for the Good to which 
Wc are neceſſitated. are undue, as the, Pi- 
Maſhments inflicted for the Offences we are 
Weblio'd to commit are alſo unjuſt ;'* And 
Mlaſtly, if this be granted, then God, who. 
Rewards the one and Puniſhes the other, 
muſt be alfo unjuſt ; but God. is Juſt, there- 
Whore all theſe Conſequences are falſe ; there- 
Wore the Willis free. 

BM Lick, or the Art of Ratiocination has 


MW two Parts : + The firſt is called Invention , 
M where the Underſtanding hunts after ſuch * 
© Topicks or Mediums 'as are ſuitable to 
Wl prove the Point. The other part of _Lc- 
zi Confifts in ſuch a Management of the 
Mediums as 1s likely to gain Afent, *and 
this is done by reducing the Matter to 
Ef fone certain Forms of Argument, which 
Bl ve call Syllogiſms, by which the Under- 
'B fanding is fo drawn by the Links'of Rea- 
BW fon, that it cannot . poſſibly ſtart away, 
Bf norbe liable to Error. Thereis atfoanother 
© Property of Ratiocination , which is to 
i Conſider the Conditica and Capacity of 
the Perſon to whom it makes Application, 
ince the fame *Topicks will not win Be- 
het upon all ahke ; But this Conſideration 
more properly belongs to Rhetorick, whoſe 
Office *ris- ro perſwade, and which works 
( rathcr 
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rather , upon the.Wills and Paſſhons of 
though not without ſome Maſtery upon 
their Underſtanding ; hence-1t 1s that the| 
two Sciences are near Allied, the one fix- 
niſhing Matter, the . other Ornament for 
Reaſon ,, . both - which are high Points 
Knowledge, and require Men. of mature 
Years to make Profeſſion of them ;- ſo that 
to begin with theſe Arts in 'the InſtruQtiag 
of Youth 1s very Prepoſterous ; for'as' 
has been pbſerv*d by Learned Men, there 
being no Ripeneſs of Underſtanding in that 
oreen. Age, - all the Precepts of. Art wil 
degenerate only into puerile , and crude 
Forms of Sophilſtry and Cavil. _ . | 
It ſeldom happens, where three or four 
are i Company , bur that they havedi 
ferent. Sentiments of the ſame thing, when 
yet the Objett is indiffterently repreſented 
to all, All indeed will pretend to ths 
ſame. Light of Reaſon,, and all of them 
make the {ame Appin of one to the 
other, ſo. that the ſame Rule being appl- 
ed to the ſame thing, there ought to be 
the ſame account of 'the meaſure, but it 
fills out otherwiſe, - and chiefly for thels 
four Reaſons : The firſt - is Emulation. 
There are few Perſons but take a Pride to 
difplay their Feathers, nor can. the heat df 
Converſation be long _ ſupported, bur by 
banding the Point from one'to- another, 
A-ſecond Reaſoa is, the.Inequality of Mens 
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IntelleAs, which differ according to. their 
'F f{everal Educations ; Temperaments and 
Ages. - Now Truth*being nothing bur a 
Conformity©of a thing to -the Underſtand- 
ing, the Inequality of this Rule muſt ren 
der the* Lines which-are drawn by it ma- 
ny times very-unlike and-unequat alſo. A - 
third Reaſon 15, Prejudice, which 45 either 
founded 'in AﬀeQtion' or Hatred,-' of in an 
overvalne-of what were related to, 'whe- 
ther they-be our Friends, or our Native 
Country, *but ' above all, 'the Prejudre we 
have fron'1Cuſtom 'and” Education, feems 
anvincible, VA fourth Reaſon 1s, Intereſt, 
which is of wonderful influence” to-biafs 
Men in Matters of | meer Belief, witneſs the . 
&veral Engagements they he under from 
tlie ſeveral Opinions of Religion. © © 
- The Artand Maſterſhip of Reaſon con- 
fiſts Principally - in - theſe 'rwo | Pornts; 
Firſt, 'A. quick Notion 'and - Apprehenſion 
of 2 thing. Secondly, A Faculty'totnake 
the ame Notion intelbgible to others. Asfor 
that deſultory Wit which leaps from-one 
thing to another, *tis-not-of: {o great' we x it 
\ems to render a' Man- accompliſht; and 
being Natural to thoſe-of- Younger* years; 
's. taking: in Company if it be nor ma-- 
nag'd out of Time, «and with © Aﬀe&a- - 
tion. Some Men are of fo happy Parts, 
that uponany Emergency. their Inventi- 
on will ſupply them with Matter to en- 
large 
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lar upon, fo that they cannot hold, by 
like a Torrent they let fly to give rooms! 
new ſucceeding Nations ; and in thi 
kind we find many. Eminent - Perſons 
mongl{t thoſe of the long Robe, as Pready 
ers, Oratours, and Lawyers, who thy? they 
ſometimes deliver. themſelyes. 1n- ſet Hy 
rangues, yet thoſe of them. are rather Exceb 


lent in their way, who can make an Addrek: 
toany Perſon or Auditory as occaſion does; 


require ; which Extemporary Performances 
are very Charming, elpecially when del 
vered by a Perſon of good Prefence and 
of a twanging Tongue, Nor car a Man 
make fo ſolid a Judgment of+ theſe Par. 
formances, being oblig'd to let go what! 


before him, that he may receive new Infor: ; 


mations from, the Speaker, whofe: volubk 


Tongue flows upon him in freſhutterance, 
of Senſe, without pauſe or reſpite. Never: 
theleſs. ſuch Diſcoveries, when they come: 
to be received at Jeifure by the Eye, ate 
found to be thin, Superficial and -without 


Simews and. Connexion, ' whereas others 
who digeſt their Conceptions by long and 
continual Meditations, are infinitely more 
ſolid and accurate.” _ Phidies ' was, ſome 
years. in making of a ſingle Statue, but 
then he wrought for Eteraity. 
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CHAP. XX... 
Of Contemplation. 


AG Grand. Operation of the Soul 


is Contergplation, which though ir 
a Pkaſure which is to be found only 
in Solitude,” yet_ is it not a Solitary Plea- 
ſure, being accompanied with two other, 
viz, Health and Tranquility. © They are the 
FJ two Hand-Maids of this Miſtreſs, not on- 
ly for their perpetual Attendance 'on her, 
& but by reafon alſo of their Virgin Purity and 
F Innocence; All other Delights are. adul- 
terate, being for the moſt part acquired with 
Expence and Hazards, and ſuch as weaken 
Nature, and nauſeate in the yery Fruition ; 
whereas theſe render the Conftitation 
more Vigorons, and never difaffet. the 
Appetite by any mixture of Bitterneſs, or 
by ng too , Luſhious : They are adequate 
to all the ' Dimenſions of .Man, Health 
being the greateſt Felicity of the Body , 
and Tranquifiry the greateft Bleffing of 
| the 
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theMind. He who feels himſelf inan even 
Temper, and enjoys an equal diſtribution. of 
his Native Heat, without pain and languiſh- 

" ing ; he whoſe Paſſions are all ws get or, 
n:. Je is better, in Subjeftion ; he who js 


remote from the noiſe of - Buſineſs, or from 
what's more clamorous,' the Terrours of ag 
Evil Conſcience ; -he who is at. peace with' 


all the world 'and. with ' himſelf too; He, 

- I fay, is the only Man, who is capable to 
taſte the Pleaſures of a Contemplative,or 

rather of an Angelical Life. | When theSe 

is in Agitation , ahd whea the Cloudsand 

Vapours hover overit, the Views we have 

are but ſhort, . undelightful and. obſcure; 

but- when-all is clear. 'and  ferene, 'then 

is it that the\ ſame Sea looks -like_a Vaſt 

" Plain of * Cryſtal ; -there is a luſtre in-/its 
Surface, and the diftant Clouds and Pre 

montories which we ſee add a Beauty to 

the ProſpeQ. . Contemplation then- is an 

aft of a becalm'd*- Mind , beholding {& 

veral Objetts at, once. with delight and 

wonder. .-Here- we ſee theadmirable Or- 

_ der and Oeconomy of, Nature in all - its 
ProduCtions and Periods, un all its: Scaſogs 

and Revolutions ': By:.this we Conſider 

the Celeſtial Bodies, how they are almoſt 

_ Infinite inBeauty,, Number/.and Greatnels, 
how they are wonderful \in | their  Infli 

ence, and how. they are moſt Rapid, 2's 

| gular 
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oukar and -perpetual in theif Motion. How 
we may Contemplate the great Variety of 
Creatures, their ſeveral Vertues and Proper- 
© ties, and their mutual Subſervience to on? 
MF another. We may obſerve one great Con- 
'F cordance and Harmony which runs through 
| 

| 


all the Parts of the Univerſe, and how things 
inanimate and- ſenſeleſs are molt Regular 
TW in all their Tendency, whilſt Man, the 
'Y Maſter-piece of the Creation, is for the moſt 
Þ part Brutiſh in his Deſires, Extravagant in 
his Actions, and many times molt miterable 
in his End, 

By the help of this Proſpect we may 
obſerve the various Methods of Provi- 
dence in Governing the World, in form- 
ing Good out of Evil, and in making 
Circumſtances of little Moment to be able 
to give Birch and Progreſs to the great- 
et Actions; we may obſerve how wick- 
ed men for the moſt part flouriſh, and 
how the good are commonly- deſp:s'd and 
miſerable, from which inequalities of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments in this Life, we 
are incited to take a Proſpect of ano- 
ther ; it being rational to Conclude, That 
the Juſt and Supream Governour of all 
Things, who has Circumſcrib'd his meanelt 
Creatures with ſuch Laws of Natnre as 
may not be Tranſgretsd, wilt not be neg- 
Iigent to reifie Ditorders of greater Mo- 

N ment 
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ment, and fince he does not do it in this 
life, it remains that there 1s another State, 
where proſperous Impiety ſhall be Chaſh: 
ſed, and a Perſecuted Innocence be Crown'd, 
By this Scale of Viſibles, Contemplation 
leads us to ſome thing that 1s Inviſible, viz, 
to that Supream Power which gave the 
firſt Being to every Creature, and which 
is as it were the firlt Spring which ſets the 
Wheels in Motion : for ſince no Creature 
has a Being from 1t ſelf, but from fome- 
thing elſe, we muſt either make an Inh- 
nite progreſs 1n aſhgning Efficient Cauſes, 
which 1s impoſſible, or elſe aſcending by all 
the Links and Gradations of the Creation, 
reſolve our Enquiry into {ome one Furſt 
Cauſe, which 1s in 1t ſelf without 'Begin- 
ning, and conſequently muſt be Inhnitt, 
Which can be no other than God. 

Now from the Order, Beauty and Per- 
feion, which we obſerve in the whole 
Frame of Creatures, the Contemplative 
Perſon has ſome Dawnings of the Tran- 
{cendent and Superlative Beauty which is 
Natural to the Creator. The truth of it 
is, our humane Weaknels, and the depens 
dence we have on Senſe, can give us but 
a faint apprehcntion of things Immaterial 
and Invitible : Bur could we once break 
through thoſe Clouds which ſurround the 
Soul 1n this State of impriſonment, 

| doubt 
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Jour "not but that' we ſhould find the 
Luſtre of the Divinity . to exceed the 
Brightneſs of the Sun, by inhnite mor®© 
Degrees than the ſame Sun tranſcends thE 
pale light and Ghmmerings of a G/on7 
worms, Could a Man who was born blind 
be reſtor*d to Sight, - with what wonder 
and delight would - he behold that va- 
ricty of Objetts with which Nature 1s a- 
dorn'd; but when he ſhould conſider that 
all the Beauties which lie before his 
Eyes are convey'd to him by the light 
of the Sun, and that all the Productions 
and Orient Colours of Nature receive 
their Original from its Beams, with what 
admiration and raviſhment would he 'en- 
deavour to fix his ſight upon this glorious 
Luminary of the day Such doubtleſs will 
be the ſurpriſe of the Soul in relation to 
the Divine Beauties of its Maker, when it 
ſhall be freed from thoſe groſs Organs of 
the Body by which it is now conhn'd. One 
while *rwill melt with langour and a- 
ſpiration, by and by *twill ſpring forth in- 
to Extaſie, and as 1t were lanch it ſelf to- 
wards this Object of Immenizc Perfectiog, 
"Twill preſently forget afl theſe flowery- 
fading Pleaſures it met with in the Body; 
'ewill plunge it ſelf into the Abyſs, where 
Fruition will not exclude Appetite, becauie 
the Faculty will {till be enlarg'd to re- 

, N 2 Cee 
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receive greater Meaſures of untaſted, Iays, 
and ſo by an infinite Progreſs and Succeſ- 
ſion of new Beatitudes, *twill ever advance 
it ſelf into Perfection, till like a drop of 
Wine caſt intothe Ocean, it ſeems to be 
made Immenſe by its Diftuſion, and to be 
rendred Confſubſtantial with the very Di- 
vinity. *Tis with good reaſon that the 
Schoolmen determine the Beatitude of a 
ſeparate Soul to conſiſt in the new Mea- 
ſures of Knowledge *twill meet with, by 
looking upon God, who 1s as it were the 
Crenter of Repolſe and Reſt, in which all 
the Rays of Objects meet, or rather that 
Mirrour in which all the Images of things, 
whether pofſible or Created, are repre- 
ſented at once without Confuſion : For 
ſince the nobleft Faculty of the Soul, is 
the Intellect, the Felicity of the Soul muſt 
be meaſur'd by ſomething which bears 
a Proportion to this Nobleſt of Faculties, 
which can be nothing but Knowledge. 
Now if it be true, that the Soul in ſeeing 
God as in a Mirrour, fees all the Images 
of things both paſt and future as preſent 
to the Divine Mind, what an Infinite va- 
riety of Objetts* muſt there be to enter- 
tain an illuminated Spirit, all which can 
never be repreſented to us under leſs than 
an infinite duration? Such will be the 
Entertainment of a Peautified Soul after 
Death, 
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Death, and of which we have a foretaſte 
in this Life by Contemplation, the effets 
whereof have been ſometimes fo dazling, 
that many Holy Men have Pray'd to God 
to moderate ſuch Favours, the weakneſs of 
Nature not being able to ſuſtain the luſtre 
of ſuch Illumination. But theſe are to be 
lookt upon as the extraordinary Privileges 
of an Elevated Mind, and {ſuch to which 
Men cannot ealily arrive by their Natural 
Abilities and Strength. 
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H E laſt grand Operation of the 
Soul 1s Judgment. One who has 

a Speculation ot "Things, and of the Me- 
rhods for eftecting of them , may yer 
mn Courage and Addreſs to Execute. No 
\'an therefore can be ſaid to be judicious 
Ww 2 knows not the Art of Managemeryg, 
nor cana Man know thts but by actual Fx- 
perience and a juſt Application of the ſcve- 
ral Wheels of Buſineſs to, one another. 
judgment therefore in' the Notion F here 
propoſe, is nothing but” a rational eftima- 
tion of fome End, tor the attaining wherc- 
of we make uſe of ſuitable Means, "Glor: ous 
Actions being ever the productions of 
Deliberation and Thought. Now Judg- 
ment. differs from Ratiocinarion : For 
jirit, 1t confiders uns Object as inveſted 
with the Notion ot being good and eligi- 
ble, « ancl confiſts in ſome Moral Action; 
WIL Creas 
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whereas Ratioctnation reſts only in the 
Verity of what's propos'd, without any 
relation to Good or Evil: Beſides, Ra- 
tiocination 1s a ſolitary Act of the Under- 
ſtanding only , whereas Judgment is an 
Act of the Underſtanding deliberating up» 
on what's propos'd to the Will, and dirett- 
ing it in its choice: This therefore mult be 
alow*d to be the greateſt and noblett Act 
of the Soul, even greater than Contempla- 
tion, which though it be Converſant a- 
bout a higher Subject, yet 1s it but gene- 
ral and confus'd. It does not weigh things 
with that exactneſs and attention, and 1 iS 
beneficial only to the Perion who Con» 
templates; whereas this weighs things a- 
cainſt things, and by a minute Conlidera- 
tion of all their Circumitances, makes a 
Calculation of their Value; It ſummons up 
all che Faculties of the Soul , and ſets 
them upon Duty, and, like a Sov craign, 
. it does Encourage, and, 'Controul them"in 
their Motions; and in concluſion, i it 1s ule- 
tul to the Publick, by being the Standard 
ot Juſtice, and the very Batis upon which 
all Laws are founded. 

The Judgment w ich we make of things 
Good and Evil, 1s, ejther ſuch as relates to 
the private uſe and benefit of him who 
Judges, or ſuch as relates to the good 
and 70 hs of the Publick. - Ta relation 
N 4 to 
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to a*Mans particular Concerns, I give it the ' 


Name of Prudence ; in relation to thc 
Common good of others, I call it Govern- 
ment, Now ſuchis the State and Condition 
of Mann this hte, that we cannot but con» 
{ider him as furrounded with an Infinite va- 
riery of Objects, cloatly'd in the Colours of 
Good and Evil, all which the Will either 
embraces or avoids, according to the ſeveral 
bents and propenſions of the Paſſions. Some 
Men there are mdeed (if I may all 
them Men ) who let fly at every thing 
thar occurs to Fancy ; not conſidering 
the fatal Conlequences to- which their bru- 
tiſh and giddy Appetite does expoſe 
them. The enjoyment of a momentary 
Luſt may gratitie a preſent ſally of Na- 
ture, When the miſerics depending on it 
are many times perpetual. Others deny 
themſelves in pretent Enjoyments in order 
to a future good, which Method though 
it be prudent and rational, yet it the 
thing propos'd be dijhoneit and unlawjul, 
che judgment deviates in the choice ot its 
end, how Cautious and Prudent fcerer 
it may be in projecting at the Means. 
thus he who rites upearly and {its up late, 
wip Travels from place to place, and 
cats the Bread of Careiuineis, that he 
may obtain his Ne.ghbours I.ands by Ci- 
cutmvention and Frand , or that he may 
pr ofccute 
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proſecute Revenge upon his Enemy, tho 
he manage his buſineſs with never 
much Prudence and Circumſpe&ion, is 
really a Fool as well a Knave, ſincethe 
Pleature or Profit propos'd will never make 
amends for the trouble he undergoes to 
arrive to it, much leſs for the Penance he 
muſt endure after the expiration of his 
Enjoyment. He then 1s really Prudenr, 
who meaſuring his End by the Rules of 
Honour and Honeſty, and making a juſt 
computation of the torce of his own A- 
bilities, as alſo of the diſcouragements he 
ſhall meet with, notwithſtanding ſets for- 
ward upon his Journey, and maugre all the 
Pleaſures which may retard him, and the 
pains he attually endures, does purſue his 
Courſe through all the Windings and In- 
tricacies of Fortune, witha {teddy Courage, 
till at length he arrive to that which 
firſt gave lite to the Undertaking , Now 
the more remote ſuch an - Obje& is 
from our view, and the more difficulties 
there are to ſtruggle with, the more Ge- 
nerous and Heroick 1s the Enterpriſe. We 
drink the bitter Potion with a Guit upon 
the belief we have that it will procure us 
Healch, And the Soldier, the Mariner, 
and generally all forts of Men, each of 
them endures -hard{hips in his ſeveral 
Courſe of life ; nay, they make ſuch hard- 
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thips to be the Subjects of their choice 
upon the prolpect they have of a durable 
Enjoyment, Now if Health, Honour, 
and Proft can inſpire us with Noble Reſp. 
tolutions , + Virtue certainly ought to haye 
as great an Influence upon our Wills, whe. 
ther we conlider the Pleaſure which ac- 
compames its Exerciſe, or the Reward 
which tollows the perfor mance of it. 
"There - 1s another '{ort of J-dzment 
hich the Mind of Man makes of things 
in relation to the general good of others, 
This Goes not confilt bareiy in a know. 
ledge of what is beneficial for Mankind, 
but it implies a Practice and Execution 
proportienable to that knowledge which ] 
call Government. This is of two for ts, either 
Civil, which conſfifts in the Infſtiration and 
Preſervation of a Kingdom by wholeſome 
Laws ; or elſe \ vlitary, which conſiſts in 
the detence of a Kinzdom by {ſtrength 
and torce ; for, as for thoſe who Fight for 
the Englargement of Dominion, for Empire 
and Glory , as did Pompey, Ceſar, Als 
*%&zdr and others, how brave ſoever they 
may ſeem to be, they are bur more I- 
{uſtrious Robbers, comyar'd to them who 
CNgAF e tO defend their Count 'Y againſt a 
forcible and forreign Inyaſion. I ſhall chere- 
fore make a more particular delcription of 
the Virtues of {ſuch a one, L mean a General 
of an Army, whoſe charge doubles is _ 
no 
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moſt weighty and Heroick of which. hu- 
mane Nature is capable, being ſuch as does 
require a conſtant travel of Body and 
Mind, a vigorous Intention of every 
Nerve and Faculty of the Soul, and a per- 
petual Converſation with Danger. What 
2 vaſt Proſpe& ought ſuch a one to have 
of the Expence and Iſſue of the War ? 
what diligence ought he to ſhew in ma- 
king his Levies, and what Providence in 
his Disburſements ? At the ſame time he 
thinks how he may convey his Provilſi- 
ons from remoter Parts, and how he may 
intercept, or at leaſt hinder, the Recruit of 
his Enemies; and in order hereunto he 
thinks with himſelf what Allies are to be 
Embrac'd, what Poſts to be ſecur'd , and 
what Inſtruments are- fit for every At- 
tempt. He Conſiders what Advantages 
or Diſadvantages may ariſe from the Wind 
or Sun, from Hills, Woods or Rivers. A 
ſmall deſpicable Eminence or Declivity of 
Ground, 1s ſometimes the ſafety or the ruine 
of an Army, He 1s ſwift but regular in 
bs Marches, and deliberates how to En- 
trench hunſelf ſometimes in one Form, and 
ſometimes 'in another, according as the 
Circumſtances of the Place or the Ap. 
pnch of the Enemy do require ; but a- 

veall, before he begin to Fight, he ought 
tconquer, I mcan Timfelt, by not 1ut- 
kring his Thoughts to be diſcover d by 
any 
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any Tranſports of Pafſion, or Alteration 
of Countenance, taking heed not to lok Wrke 
the AﬀeQtion of his Army by ſhewing too Meut! 
nimch Rigour, nor yet their Obedience Myer 
by too much Eafineſs and Clemency. HeWand 
ought to ule all Addreſs and Artifice to» Mef t 
difcover the Counſels of the Enemy, and Whis 
to conceal his own ; his Reſolutions mut Mou 
be {teddy and quick, but withal they mult Wall 
be mature: He muſt obſerve every Criti- Wir 
cal Opportunity of Action, he mult uſe a Mam 
thouſand Stratagems ; and all this muſt MWdoc 
be attended . with perpetual Watching, 
Marches, and Fatigues of Hunger and\Wher 
Thirſt, of Cold and Heat; beſides the M- 
fcries of Sickneſs, Mutinies , Robberies, W wi 
with infinite Diſorders, which follow a WW an 
Campaign, Now for a Man to ſuſtain WU tak 
the whole Weight and Neceflitics of an ll tio 
Army upon his own Shoulders, to ſtruggle W to 
with all theſe Difficulties, and at one and Wl tre 
the ſame time to have his Judgment ex- I wi 
erciſed on ſeveral Fhings of greateſt Mo- I car 
ment, 'and ſuch as ſeem deſtructive of one Il on: 
another ; I ſay all this requires a Soul a Il Cc 
well as a Body of vaſt Abilities : So that WW it 
the danger of Death, and an aCtual En- 
gagcement in Fight, is really the leaſt part 
of this Employ. And yet what Art 1s 1& 
quiſice in drawing up an Army to Battle 
comlormable -to the Advantages — c 

ace 
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Place, and the Poſture of the Enemy; ar 
the fame time he both deliberates. and exe- 
cutes; he rallies and divides ; He gives Or- 
ders in the midſt of Noiſe and Confuſion, 
and many times repells the whole Choice 
of the Enemies Forces, and the Flight of 
his own, by his ſingle Conduct and Va- 
ſur. In tine, he defies Death it ſelf amid(t 
all its pompous Terrors of *'Thunder,Smoak, 
Fire and Blood , amidit Crys and Groans 
amidſt Norſe and Confuſion. Now he that 
does all this, and more than this, ought he 
not to have a Mind of immenſe Compre- 
tenſion ? ought he not to have a lons tore- 
fight of all theſe Circumſtances, © together 
with an Elevated, I may lay almoſt with 
an Omnipotent <Eagacity, by which to 
take his Meaſures, amid{t tuch a Complica- 
tion of Difficulties, and a ſuitable Courage 
to Execute? fo that if there be any Thea- 
tre in Nature, on which Judgment joyn'd 
with P]actice, or Reaſon with Experience, 
an diſplay themſelves, *tis here. Such a 
one was Scipio the Great, who when his 
Country. was at the Jaſt Gaip, recovered 
it to Life again, by defeating four great 
Generals with their whole Armies, of 
which one of them had the moſt Victor, 
ous Army,- and was himiclt one of the 
braveſt Generals the World ever knew, 
and this in four rang'd Battles fuccel- 


ively 
« 
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lively: and not by punick Stratagem, 
or the Hazards of Fortune, but by oe 
Proweſs and ConduQt, which made Hay. 
zibal confeſs, that he was overcome, ngt 
only in Battle, but in the Name, andin 
the very Military Art and Science. Noy 
if Scipio deſerv*d the name of Great for his 
Wiſdom and Heroick Actions, he deſery'( 
that Compellation no leſs for the beneft 
derivid on Mankind by them : if he, who 
faves a fingle Perſon from Death, ought 
to be remembred by him who receives the 
Benefit, with eternal Gratitude and Ho- 
nour, what Altars, what Pyramids muſt 
he deſerve, who faves Millions of People 
from Ravage, and turns their Captivity in- 
to Triumph ? 

There are yet others who in their littk 
Spheres are beneficial alſo to the Publick, 
by managing their Actions according to 
the Meaſures and Dire&tions of Judgment, 
as Phyſicians, whoſe Praftice depends up- 
on a Theory of the Body*s Fabrick, as allo 
of the Nature of Medicines,together with a 
juſt and rational Application of one tothe 
other : But the little Fees of zoties quoties 
by which theſe Benefits are meaſured, has 
ſomething in it which looks mean and for: 
did. The ſame alſo may be faid of Lawyer, 
with this further Abatement only, That 
by virtue of their Profeſſion, they a” - 
(- 
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liged to defend the Cauſe of their Cliens, 
tho? never fo Wrong, with all the ſeeming 
Arguments of Equity and Reaſon; by which 
means Oppreſhon many times trumphs, 
whiltt Innocence 1s condemned. As for 
Orators, 4t is their Buſineſs to Commend 
and to Diſpraiſe , which naturally runs 
them into Flattery and Invective ; howe- 
ver, in this, as well as in the other Functions 
of the Bar, *tis certain that rhe Profelſors 
of them endeavour to infinvate their Ulſe- 
fulneſs to the Publick, by having recourle 
to all the Topicks of Reaſon, endeavourinsg 
alſo to influence the Lives of Men, by prc- 
poſing Pleafure, Profit, and Honeſty, with 
luch ike Motives as tway and govern the 
Paſhons , which cannot be done, but by 
a ready .and thorough Corcepticn . of all 
things tending thercunto, together with a 
ſeaſonable and accurate Accommodation of 
them to all the Circumſtances that lye be- 
fore their Eyes. | 

"There is this diflercnce between Art and 
Judgment: 'Fhe tormer imploys it {elf 
about ſome Manual Subje& only, and is 
acquired by long Practice and Imitation, 
and requires Iabour of Body. A Watch, 
2 Picture, a Houſe, w:th ſuch like Mecha- 
nick Works as are derived from the Mathe- 
maticks, may be made exaQtly, and yer 
tle Workman may underſtaud bur little of 
the 
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the Reaſon of Proportions, in that way a 
they are taught by Mathematicians, But 
Judgment has for its Obje&t ſomething 
Great, as the Ultimate End of Man, Me. 
ral Actions, and the Univerſal Benefit of 
Humane Nature : nor does it conform it 
ſelf to this or that Method, but accomme- 
dates the Conceptions drawn upon the 
Mind to all the Occurrences of Perſons, 
Place, and Time, and with great Condutt 
and Patience attempts to 1ts Imagj- 
nations to a real Exiſtence and PerfeQtion, 
As for thoſe who reſt only in Theorems, 
and in the Ideas of things, their Operati- 
on may be- called Deſign or ProjeCtion, but 
not Judgment; ſince it offers to effe&t no- 
thing, and ſince theſe Projections many 
times when they come to be put in Pra- 
Rice, are found very DefeQtive and Diſſo- 
nant to the Rules of Reaſon. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Goods of Fortune, 


om the Internal Perfections and En- 
T* dowments of the Mind, paſs. we: on 
to diſcourſe of the External Gitts and Fa» 
yours of Fogtune ; which, though they are 
infinitely. inferior to the former, as to.real 
Worth :and. Dignity, nevertheleſs, in the 
Opinion of Men they have the Precedence, 
and are, courted at an higher-rate. For 


{uch..is:che Prejudice of Cuſtom, and ſo 


great are the Defects of. our Underſtand» 
ing, .that,. in. all. our , Definitions, - or the 
Judgment we -make of. things, we: take 
our Eſtimate from the Superticies or Co- 
lour, ,rather chan from what is ſolid ; For 
although Meris and Natural Endowmenss 
are able rgycreate themſelves a good Op- 
nion in thoſe who do converſe with them, 
vet they will hardly gain Reſpect unleſs 
they be well attended. Rich Furniture 
and Habits, fine Liveries, and a nume- 
rous Train, though they have little Aſhe 
nity with the Verrues and Qualities of the 
Perſons they do belong to, Jo neverthe- 
lels-more affe& the Eye of the Beholder, 
and do procure greater Veneration, than 
all his Perſonal Endowments, though ne- 
ver 
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yer ſo great. Such then are the Goods of 
Fortune, compar'd with the other Gifts of 
Nature ; of which we have hitherto diſ- 
courſed, "1 | 

Fortune, in the Table of Cebes, is re- 
preſented as a beautiful Woman, ſtangj 
upon'aGlobe, and of a carefling Cou 
nance; bur 'wittial, deaf and blind : 
bour ther ſtaid Thronys of 'Suiters, upot 
whoſe Heads ſhe' owrs down her Gifts 


preaipg , viz. Sceptres afhd'Swords, 
iadems and Halters, Glory andInfamy 
Riches and Poverty, &c: Thoſe on whom 
the good Gifts fall, give' her the Compel: 
ation of Good Fortune ;* the others, &f 
E4: She is blind/and*deaf, ro ſhew het 
Inabiliry to diſcetn : *And the farids upon 
the -ſlipperyPoint'of a'Globe, ro ſhew ſhe 
is unconſtane. 'The Gifts'therefore of Fer- 
tune are ſuch, which 'as for the moſt part 
they are not within the Reach of Hymane 
Vertue 'to obrain, fo neither 'js it in the 
Compals of Humine Power to- preſerve 
them ; being generally ſaclras theſe, v7. 
Birth, Riches, great Places ' and Offices, 
Friends, Reputation and Fame. 
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Lit 3-2 wah 1 1, iMCE flotient £193 4; 
} Begin with Birth, which 4s a Privilege 
| entail'd upon'1Blood'} and'45/no- wore 
ina Man'sowts Power; 'thawthe yay Ad 


of 'Nabure.i by which bt rare: ermed: 
. Nay; R Rieftp je ME; h is the 
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Founrain/of: Honour, and tvs a grear'teas 
ſure of all:che-Fdfouts of-Þ ne; is nor 


able. here to fupply an Original Def 
Tis rtve, /ir-can Mieſs ſuch 4 Stamp/up- 
on:a:Man, - as ſhall make him» capable ti 


derive Nobilirp!to Poſterity 3:duv” it! dan 
hah a AE f that: 


to.be of a Generous Deſcetit, 2which' was! 
Ignobly Born: 'He therefore'-who- comes 
into the'World1wich tliis TinQure on him;' 
has made the over -others.. nor 
ly upon the :Account bf /Pretedence' 
1 ;- but in relation alſo t6 the 
further Erndearments- of Fortune. It fers 
him half way"orwards in his Pretenſions: 
to Publick Employments,"and''ro the Fa- 
vours of the: Court.  Levitewo: Men, in 
all things elſe of equal Merit, appear up- 
on the Stage ; whers iv is Knowry that one 
of -them' is-botr+ 4 Gentleman” the other 
not;-the'forgier-will quickly: Meet with 4 

| © z kind 
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kind Regard from all, he will find an eas 
ſic Entraneg'te their good Opirtions, and 
at the very firſt Step get that Point of Cre- 
dit, which the other ſhaVLnor attain to but 
with much Difficulty and Addreſs ; and 
be his Conduct never fo: gtody he wilt 
for&d in many Rencaunrers:af 'hys-Li 
hang downrizis:Head; nog without Cons 
fafon 19-his Fycs, and! fome} Dejottian of 
Sphris> - AJhon this | Gonfiderations/ "_y 
Perfans:who ac/!abſcyrely.bbtn, Oeing 
' venc'd torbleoqur; and Blaces:of publick 
Truſt /ctgenyour to carry; itt with-a haughs 
ty Air; and, Id; AVOr-I A | 
whiclr the Meajinelb-ef thait Family mig 
caſh upon; tewsi- bb Method. certainly 
1Serot goods wir, auberher: or ao ſiuck:De 
Rarmmentthe ablerdypprets Storn, ſuck | 
anit welloadenb yy, Whichis infiniely 
mere pernicious Thattheerbice; for thote 
who dalpiie, :90Jeldom-bbt us: Befides, 
Compmet All wear -away:im time ; for 
though at theibrft Bile of fulch a Man; wo 
ivok 4po-ajnm as undeferving,- yer/being 
accuſltom-dQaztitthe ro:teo/hun an the {ame 
Sation; our farmer:Prejudice againſt him 
1» raket vit;,,ambffom:ius conſtant Poſh 
ſion, we arc af kength broughtover to bc | 
leve :thathe ls a Litle.to his Place: 
Whercas Pride; yen: in; a;Petion of the 
greatelt Extraction, will be-furg'to- beget 

v e.f Hatred, 
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Hatred; :which in the End will open a Paſs 


fage'to Rovenge. 


Weave two Examples 4h Roman Hi- 
ſtory,” relating to-rhis Por ge of Condutt: 
who being by 

Nations Moor; "and by Dighicy A Knight, 
arriy'd to be'one of the Gengrals of uz: 
winus Caracalia'; -whom ha hg. caus'd to 
ſlain, he afterwards, © by "the Favour of 
the Soldicrs, procur'd himfelf” to” be he 


red Eniperor. -Knowin ES Bon what 


Prejiidice he *was'.ex ro” from . rhe 
Meanneſs of his Birth, he wrices ro the 
Scnate in the" moſt ſibrinflive Stile ima 
pinable.' He obſery' d to them, That fuch 
as aſcended-to rhe Throne b i nee, 
looking upon” Empire: as , their Pat 

ly, treke: 'ofttit rogriaind} to AA 
Power; and fich-an one was his nie . 
Gate Predeeefior Antonings, as was alto thy 
modus : Whertas others,'who receiy'd Ay; 
thority from the Senare, were, undef” of = 
petual Obligations of Gratitude. For I$ 
own'part, that he was refoly'd roatno- 
thing withopr their Adyice, all thety 
his Princes arid Counſellors ; and that, hg 
would propoſe for a Patrern of Gov: ern- 
ment* MH. Awrelivs and Pertmax, who were 
both-of them' of private Exrradtion'; ; con- 
duding WithaHl, Thar "it Was much, bet; 
* to 'pive Honout to Ny .by a'plo- 
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rious Beginning, than by Corrupt, Mag 
ners, an ' Degenerate Actions, to, ſully 
the Luſtre deriv'd -from our Anceſtors, 
By this. Letter he won the Hearrs of the 
Yonaſe: ard, of all the People, who webs 
tle News, of his Election with loud 
fem pf) Joy,, Tad wirh Imperial 
ones AISLE Exapple, of Maxis 
- wad. : les 9: A Keeper jp \ Tue: in 
Thrace, 4 A 1es ilit 
A hog advanced 'alfo to the od 
man Empire; fowin therefore that the 
Obſcurity of is Bir Þ, would make him 
Er to: the $4 he xeſalv'd, with a 
frpaenns 20K rough Hand,go lev all be« 
bp Tis true, both theſe Emperors 
e..murther'd. by theje; own Soldiers: 
Net elcſs, the former, wag his Reign 
ND ort, did, by RG Peel (5 omeanoue 
take. off that Reproac upon 
him | from his Birth; whereas IA h er, by 
his imperious and pro Deportment, was 
exccrated by all, the World. 
Tn. later Ages, we have not a more re- 
cedol.able Example 'of Good Behaviour, 
"op Cardinal Ximenez ; who being of 
aſe Birth, and, Cordebies: became Eon- 


_telſor 'to Ialel, ; of Caltite Aﬀer- 


wards, being by the Queen to 
to i, bing propoted of ES with great 
*onſtancy he refus'd it,; : aledging, chat 


by 
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by the Acceptance of thar great Charge, he 
ſhould purchaſe 'the Hatred and Envy of 
all rhe Grandecs of Spajn.: Hereupon the 
Queen makes it her Requeſt ro the Gran» 
dces themſelyes, that they would dotheir 
Endeayours to. win him over to accept it. 
By this Retreat Yimenes made the purſuit 
more hot and eager, till at length he con- 
deſcended, upon the Aſſurance which the 
Grandees gave him of their good Opinion 
of him. In fine ; ' Beſides that Archbi- 
ſhoprick, he was Inquiſitor-General, and 
Cardinal ; and became the ſole great Fa- 
yourite, or Miniſter of 'State, | 
Tis true, moſt of thoſe who being of 
low Birth, and are advanc'd to high Place, 
like Men brought ſuddenly, our of a Dun; 
geon, to the open Day, become blind ; or 
rather, are like to thoſe who being ac; 
cuſtom'd always to walk upon the Earth, 
when they climb to-the Pjnacle of ſome 
high Tower, all things ynder them ſeem 
yery diminutive, whilſt they themſelves, 
being advanc'd aboye their Level, and be- 
ing not accuſtom'd to ſtand fo high, are 
giddy in their Heads, and are oy eves 
ty Moment to fall dawn, and break their 
Necks. Bur for all this, where Perſons of 
mean ExtraQian join Prudchce to their 
Natural Abilities, they ever prove the bra- 
veſt Men; for they are upon a Neceflity 
aa? a, A 
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to make the greateſt Improvements of their 
Parts, and to ufe their utmoſt Induſtry, 
being deſtitute of Money, Family, Friends, 
and ſuch like Advantages, by which other 
Men, of far meaner Vertues, make an ea- 
ſic Paſſage to their Fortunes ; So thar all 
the Succeſs they can expe, mult be de- 
riv'd purely from Merit. We have preg- 
nant Examples of this Truth in all the Re- 
cords of Antiquity,” not only in Military 
Perſons, which are infinite, but in the fa- 
gelt Men, and in the greateſt Wits of the 

orld ; ſothat not only they who had Gi- 


' gantick Bodies, but thoſe alſo who had Gi- 


gantick Souls, were many of them to bc 
accounted bur as 7err& Filii, or Men baſe- 
ly born. And indeed, if we have regard to 
the Names of ſome of the moſt renowned 
Roman Families, ſuch'as Cicero, Fabius, Len- 
tulvus, Piſo, and the like, we may eaſily 
Suels at thcir ExtraCtion, that it was from 

the Plough, and from the Spade. 
| I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances more of 
the eminent Abilities of Perſons meanly 
born, confining my ſelf to Examples of the 
laſt Age, and to ſuch only as lie within the 
Eccletiaſtick Pale. If we travel into 7?aly, 
we ſhall find S7zxtus Quintzs, who was the 
Son of a Hog-herd ; and from a poor ob- 
ſcure Friar, arriv'd to the Popedom ; and 
really manag'd Matters with that publick 
| ' Spirit 
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Spirit and Prudence,-as did declare that he 
had a Soul large as that of the Empire he 
pretended to ; for, confidering the Short- 
neſs of his Reign, he exceeded all that were 
before, or after him ; if I ſhould pur them 
all together, i think. I ſhould not ſpeak roo 
wide. If we pals over into Spa, beſides 
Ximenes, wic have Cardinal Grazvel, whole 
Grandfather was buta Black-Smith;or ſome 
ſuch baſe Ariſan;z, yet he, by his Wiſdom 
and Integrity, acquitred himſelf with. grear 
Applauſe, through a long Ttain-of Court- 
Employments ; and.to his dying Day. pre- 
ſcry'd himſelf in the good Opinion of his 
Prince, who was -one of the wiſeſt that 
ever ilJued our of the Houſe of Auſtria. If 
we crols the Pyrexeaxs, and viſit France, 
we have Cardjnal Mazarine, who was de- 
{ended of obſcure Parents ; ahd was call'd 
Maxzarine, from the'Town Mazara in Sicily, 
where he = 49 He was ; aſe be 
a tain of a Com 1n.the Fope's 
ef at Avignon; od ed in the 
Train of the Nuntio to Paris, he was taken 
notice of by Rich/iex ; and fo by Degrees 
became the greareſt, and the moſt proſpe- 
rous Miniſter of State -that ever that 
Kingdom knew ; for as for Richlieu, he 
had more of Machiave! in him; nor was 
his Death lamented by the Prince and 
People, as was that of Mazarine. If we res 
| urn 
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turn home into our own Country, ſince 
the Reformation,” we have that grear Pre- 
late, Archbiſhop Laid, for an Example; 
who, though he died a violent, did not 
dic an untimely. Death, fince he obtain'd 
Immortality by ſuffering for the Intereſt of 
his Prince, and of rhe Church; and, like 
John Baptiſt, was but the Fore-runner to 
his Mafter's* Martyrdom. As for Wolſfley, 
his Parts” were great, this Power greater, 
bat his Pride greateft}* which brought him 
to his Ruin. , | 
I have hitherto confider'd the Advan- 
cages of Birth, with relation to'the parti« 
afar Perſons who' are denominated by it. 
ſhall now confider Nobility alittle, as 
it is a State and' Portion of the Common- 
wealch. ''The two” greateſt Empires at 
this Day cktant in'the World, iz: the 
Ottoman, and that'6f'Chiza, allow 116 Pri- 
vileges to/Birth ; for by this means all Men 
ftudy, by the way"of 'Meric, to apply 
themſelves to the Service of him who has 
the ſole Power of diſttibuting Rewards ; 
wher=as thoſ: who ate nobly defeended, 
feem to ebme into the World with ſame 
CharaQters of Sovereignty, and will not 
conſequently be over-ready to take pains 
for that wluch they are already poſſeſſed 
of, and of which they think” they cannot 
well be depriv'd. Whether this ory of 
bins; >, _ 
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theirs:'be:good, I ſhall not diſpute: This 
is certain, ' that' in a defenſive War, there 
cannot! be a greater Obligation upon the 
Subje& to make a vigorous Reliflance, and 
to act in Conſort with his Prince, -rthan thc 
Conſideration not only of his own perſcnal 
Intercſt, but of rhe perpetual Intereſt and 
Inheritance of his Family being laid ar 
Stake. which happens only where Titles 
cf Honour, and:Eftarzs, arc made heredi- 
tary. 'So that here the 7urkifh Policy fails ; 
o I\doubt nor;bur that the Eftects would 
anſwer: it, | were 'the Chriſtians'-once the 
Agereſſors. Bur then; for Civil Diſcords, 
which may ariſe within the Bowels of the 
ſame Gavernment,. 'tis certain that Men 
will nbr [be inclinable to rebel, 'nor forfeir 
thein.preſent Enjoyments, upon Hopes of 
ſuch bare Forrune, which they are {ure 
can never be entail'd upon their Off-ſpring. 
Hence we-'find few or' no Civil Wars in 
Turkey; ſubjet they. are, indeed, to Muti- 
nies, \as are all Tyrannick Powers, which 
are ſupported by an Army: And this, in 
the Progreſs of another Ape, , will, 'in all 
probability, make a Gap for the Chriſtians 
to break in upon them. 

Governments therefore which are Arbi- 
trary and'Tyrannical, as were always the 
Eaſtern Monarchics, deftroy Nobility, en- 
fcayouring to bring all under an abſolute 
Tr W* Subjection 
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SubjeRzon and Depeadance,and to inzrofs 
all Refpe& and Honour to themſelves. Al. 
{o in Democraczes, Pre-eminence of Blood 18 
cdious,as.{:eming to qualiftie Menfora Pre: 
eminence of Authority.” Hence it is, that 
the Gentry are go where inleſs Eſteem/and 
Number, than amongſt the Swzzers; and 


_ the Dutch: The latter, :indecd, have ſome 


ſew ancient Families, amongit them; but 
their Intercſt is nothing;;” nor do I know 
whether they aſſume to themſelves a Poicer of 


Fmnoblig. 


If we look into the Athenian 


Commonwecaith of old, we: ſhall find Hh 
tiades, Ariſtides, Themiftocles andiPhocion, 
four of. the brayeſt Men eyer Greece /pro- 
duc'd, -al of; them to die either an Priſon; 
or Baniſhment, by the Command of their 
ungratctpl,Citizens, whom they- had-ſo 
often preſery'd, though for no other Rea» 
ſon, but becauſe their extraordinary Servi- 
ccs challeng'd a Place of Honourabove the 
reſt. In Ariftocractes, where all things arc 
govern'd, by Senators, as in the / omar 
Commonwealth of pld,.and in that: of Ye- 
ice at this preſent, we ſhall find-the No. 
bility to be.ip very great Power and Splen- 
dour, but withal, much.morc unſafe; than 
under a Monarchy ;; fex among 1o many E- 
quals,there cannot but beftrong Emularion 
and Compctition ; .and-4f' a Man' ger'but 


eyer fo iitt}c aboye others, ' either; __ 
Q 
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of Fortune, ot by his glorious Actions, he 
gives Occaſion for Jealoufic, and'is in moſt 
ent Danger: to be ruin'd.: This ts c- 
appar tly the Caſe of the FYeyerian Nobility. 
And if we look into/ the Roman Common- 
wealth, - we may” ſee" Coriolis, all the 
thtee'8ripto's, and Cicers, all-of them ba» 
niſh'd ignominionally by that Ciry, whicle 
they had ſo miracutquſly layed from urter 
Ruin and Deſtrution, _ * 
Nobility therefore is fafeft ondex a limit- 
ed Monarchy, eſpecially where there is a 
Subordination of lefter Nobles under them, 
inch as in our Language wecall Gentlemenz 
tho". in the Language of- other Countries, 
thete alſo are ſtiled Noble. Theſe ſeyeral 
Degrees; or Orders; are not only ornamens- 
tal, bur uſeful:to Monarchy, 4t being ob-« 
fery'd thar rhey help to break the Rage and: 
Furyof: the Aofile Yulgys,- before 1t can 
urive to Majeſty ..'The Rabble,-or Com- 
mon People, which are as it'were the mair 
Body of rhe. State, are always apt to envy 
the Gentry, as the Gentry are always apt 
rocnvy the Nobility: ; '{o-that theſe two 
Orders are like two Moles, which kec ep oft 
the:rempeſtuoys Occan, . or at leaſt rebare 
:t3 Force very much before -ic can arrive 
tothe: Seat of 'Empire, which ortherwite 
would lie roo.apento the wideShocks of the 
boundleſs'Floods, when any Wind of Sedi-. 
rion 
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tion ſhould blow upon the unſtable Waters: 
Burthen, in,caſe the Nobility ſhould'grow 
roo powerful. and. inſ6lent, the Soveraign 
may haverecourſe to the Inferior Gentry, 
or Common People; ; who will be ſare-co 
take 'Part-. with .him; for Men ever hate 
thoſe who arc immediately above them. By 
this mcans che Ballance will cafily be kept 
even, and the Sovereign Authority be pres 
ſery'd : And this ſeems to be rhe Conſtitu+ 
tion of our Eng/iſh Goverament. More- 
over, where the Commonalty- is not-iti 
ſome Degree conſiderable, Monarchy is 
but precarious ; as in Poland, where the 
Nobllity,or Palatins,are in very great Au- 
chority, .andithe King little more chan the 
beft Man amongſt them ; depending, as 
well in his Government,as-in his Election, 
on them ;' whilſt rhe Nobles, trampling on 
the Common People, as on'their Slavesand 
Vaſlals, do, upon the matter, erect ſo ma- 
ny petty Tyrannies, as there are Palati- 
nates : Norcanthe King any way relieve 
them, as being himſelf ricd to the Stake, 
and allow'd ro walk only" within the 
Reunds and Circles of his Chain. The 
Prince therefore who would rcally preferve 
his own Authority, ought not-to advance 
the Nobility to too high a Pitch ; for then 
they will eclipſeMajeſly,andinſulr over the 
inferior Subjects : Nor yet ought he c- let 

racm 
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them ſink too low ;. for rhen the inferior 
Subjects, who axe moſt numerous,and in- 
tractable, will grow inſolenc alla 1Cm, 
and at length” prefume_ to confront Soye- 
reignty. *Tis beſt therefore to/ſeqtle them 
in the middleRegion, ſubje ro their Su- 
pream; Yet ſo, as to, be able to bridle che 
unruly *Multitude. SH IINT 

There are two Ways by which Nobility, 
and confequently the Royal Power, is much 
diſparag'd. The firſt; is,” When Tiles of 
Honour are proflitured for Money,.or con- 
ferr'd upon mean, tinqualified Perſons ; as; 
Tradeſmen, Arcizdnd, rich Country-mcn, 
or ſuch whoſe Profeſſions or Study no way 
ſuit with the Obligations of Knighthood, 
Another Way, of debaſing. Nobility, is, 
When every Bumpkin, or Petry-Fogger, of 
mean Mechanick, ſhall uſurp the Stile of 
Gentleman, and perliaps,the Coat of ſome 
Family of rhe, ſame* Name. By. which 
means Honour, 'which'i$'one of the great- 
eſt Rewards, by which Kings. keep their 
Subjets in Dependance AB by being 
common, becomes contem tible; and thers 
will be but few, wlio, by che way of Merit 
and Service, will ſue to Majeſty. for thar 
which they can have, for taking up, and 
pollibly without ſtooping ;, paying, only 
luch Demands and Fees as thoſe ſhail pleaſe 
to impoſe upon them, who are appointed 
L9 
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to vilit in'the ſeveral Diſtricts of the Kings 
dom : "Kor remedying of which Abuſes, 
*rwere-much to be wiſh'd that there were 
a Coutrt of Honour. | 

The Original of ennobling and diſtin- 
guiſhing Families by Coat-Armour, ſeems 
ro be no ancienter than the Times of the 
Holy War ;-for the Men at Arms, who were 
call'd Fnights, or Mites, and liſted them- 
ſelves in this, Expedition, every one beau- 
tify'd his Shield with ſome Device or Bear- 
ing, Which was afterwards tranſmitted ta 
Polterity,as a Badge 6r Cognizance of their 


Anceſtors they were deſcended from. There 


arc a ſort of Gentlemen in the World, who 
wilt glory much in their Pedigree, when 
perhaps their Family took Riſe from ſome 
Vintneg, or Taylor; or if chey be well de- 
ſcended, they ſeem not to retain the leaſt 
Relick of their Progenitors Honour, but 
the naked Eſcutcheon ; -a Race of lazy and 
degencrate Drones, who look big only by 
chinking of another's Actions ; and whilll 
they envy thoſe that aſcend to Honour by 
Ways of Induſtry and Vertue, , they-them- 
ſelycs, for the moſt part, conclude. their 
Lives with Shame and Beggary. He then 
is traly Noble, who draws a generous 
Blood from 'a Scrics of Anceſtors, who 
were 'Honourable and Eminent in theic 
Times, ſerviceable to their Countrics, and 
whole 
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whole Veitues he makes ro be 947 Seoane 
of his Actions: - LY | 
03. ig E034 in, ENUNE 
+ "8 inci gl hnots 
CH-AP. XXIV." 
| x Of Rinkes, þ 36 10 
TF-chehottectal Cann of Ages i the 
coultans Practice: of all 


\Fcſons, :if' the:Bett' of - —_ 
Steerigth of , Men's Aﬀetions; beable ro 
make a thing ſticred; all cheſs. concurr in 
Riches :- S6 that Riches may challenge a 
Temple' td !lefs chan Honour," as 
ot only, 'a greater Number , of Vatiies 
but able to both Honour, 
and all the other Bleſſings-of 'Fot- 
une ; and is that Deity; which does, upon 
the matter; command tlie World.” ; If we 
conſider the Events:of War, werſhall find 
this ſoft Metalto haye ſubdu'd as: 
Cities'as the Sword : And ifwe regard 
Tranſaftions of Peace. too,. we ſhall find 
tis this which docs unlock the Cabinets of 
Princes's! "ris this that does debauch their 
Boſor»FAvourites, and! docs. _— 
ind blow: up theic Counſels.- 
Riches. may be-canſider'd'in relation i 
ther ro particular;Ptoprietors, or. in:rela- 
_ te; ho Publick. . ;{n.relation to'rhe 
| P Publick, 
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Publick,. *tis certain; that the State : which - 
is moſt wealthy, is in the greareſt-Caps. 
city, to ſuppreſs Civil Factions, and to 
extend Dominion, provided there be no 
Want of Induſtty, or Decay7of Diſcipline, 
The Deſigns of War are made and carried 
on at a vaſt Expencez.wherher we conſider , 
the Levies of Men, or the Proviſions of 
the Monrh, -together with:the ſeveral Ph-' 
gincs,:Magazines,»and-all: rhe Militaty 


-whicty s ufually. attend tich- and: floy- 
riſhing States, T/z,- The rs ag Abun- 
dance: in. which they lives: uk 
-xempt them to Idlenefs and Luxury; it 
. which Caſe, the: Prey inviteth,/and che 
Decay of Diſciphne-and Vettue-makes the 
Conqueſt more! eafieo Thus alſo the an- 
cient . 'Rowan Empire; under the: diffolute 
Governments of. 14rcadies. and Honorinr, 
'was' torn-'in pieces by: the dams, Gotly, 
\and-thoſe. other N n and'Barbarous 
© "Nations; which. tlirong'd indaily throwgh 
'the Frontiers. - Andthus: the: waſt Empit 
of : Ara, though extreamly_ rich, and 't- 
bounding in all good things, by-a:long 
and proſperous Enjoyment: of: Peace 
Eaſe, becameſo/efteminate; as encouragd 
the pour aud eget» to no 
conquer it, The: Conqueſts : which ar 
made by-Pcople who are poor; are _ 
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by [cruptions, than Wars ; like a mighty 
Torrent, they come ſuddenly in, and car- 
ry all away before them ; bur if once they 
be repell'd, rhey muſt return for ſotne time 
to recruit, being deſtitute of the Means to 
carry on 2 long and expenſive War, But 
notwithſtanding theſe and ſuch like Exam- 


ples, the Nation which is richeſt, cereris 


paribus, will have the upper Hand over 

ofe who are abour them; andtherefore 
it is not rue Policy for a Prince, when he 
finds his Neighbours to increaſe in Power, 
if he cannot keep pace with them by his 
Induſtry, to follow them with his Sword, 


Eſt peradventure he be at lengrh forc'd ro 


beg for his own, and pethaps be ſtrip'd of 
all, havifig no other Guard to ſtand upon; - 
but that poor ſuffering Poſture of croſſed 
Wks” | .% 
Riches ate of two forts : Firſt, Such 4s 
tonſiſt in the Poſſeſſion of Lands, Catcle, 


: Corn; Fruits,” with ſach Natural Produ- 
\ Qiotis of the Earth, as contribure ro the Uſe 


ind Suſtenanice of Man ; to which T may 
add, all forts of Manufa&ures, ind the 
Works .of Att. Or, by Riches, we may 
underſtand, Money. In fortner Tintes; | 
Things were boug t and fold by Batter, 
ahd Exchange ; bur this Way'of Tracking: 
proving very troubleſome and intormy- 


lidus, all Men had reconrſe' to Mone 
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Value of Things is to be eſtimated iP 
that he that has Money, is, upon the mat- 
ter, Maſter of all thoſe things' which Mo- 
ney can procure. Tr concerns therefore 
every Man to look well to his Purſe, but 
eſpecially a Prince ; not only becauſe he 


has infinite Ways, .and thoſe very 


- ones, of ſpending, but becauſe he 3 , 


great Enemies, both Forgign and Dome i} 
Pick z of which, the. arter, are far more © 
dangerous. When a Prince's Purſe, is ata 
Tow Ebb, Inſolence will be high and tour- | 
ing ; and Want of Money does draw kim 


' Tmany times to ſuch Difſimulating and Cort 


pliance, as detracts much from the Luſtr 
of Majeſty, which, in a ſhort time,” wi 
bring it. under Diſability and Contempt, 
The Seafons of Adtion are loſt, whilſt; 
is ſeeking after the Means ;, and what $ 
worſt of all, 'tis ſeldom Princes are thus 
relievy'd in their Extremities, bur by ſuffer- 
ing their Wings to be.rob'd'of the faireſl 
and ſtrongeſt Plumes, they ſeeming for 4 
bind while . after but' to flutter on the 
Laround,s oa... ; 
Their Cuſtoms \in many places bey6nd 
Sea, of havipg Mounts, or Banks, is of 
great Advantage to the Govetnment,, and. 
well "worthy our Imitation, All Perſons 
who have. & Mind to pur out their Mos 
, In RCY/Y 
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ney, may put it intothe publick Treaſury, 


at a,moderate Intereſt.; by which Means. 
there is always a vaſt Summ in.readineſs, 
upon/any ſudden ang extraordinary Occas 
Gon? Wher as, when Money 18 to be rais'd 
by way. of Tax, and with. the.Conſent of 
jk Parties, or Repreſentatives, beſides.the 
fore-mention.d Inconveniencies, half is loſt 
before it.can come to the Staxe,: what with 
theFalacies of the ColleQors and Officers, 
and what wirh the,ntolcrable Exation of 
Brokers and Bankers.upon preſent Adyance. 
To which we may dg, = Delays which 
attend ſuch Supplies, as well. in the Grant, 


- &inche Levy ;-fo that.coming oftentimes 


' lies þetray'd. co inevitable Danger. And 


35 this Expedicnt,of Mounts, or Banks, is 
tenefiial in reſpe&t, of rhe State, {0 is it, 
in the next place, a$ beneficial in reſpe&t of 
Os: for there will be leſs Occaſion 
of having Recourſe rothe diſguſtful Remey - 

7,of Taxes : And for the Creditors thay 

all place out their Money: this way, .'tis 
_ that they will never loſe Ker Fruit 
of it for want ot an Opportunity'to place it 
out: And it is as Aus rao, 2 TIA Se» 
curity of the State will be much better than 


what they can cxpect from che Perſonal Sey 


curity of Bankers, or of private Men, (whg 
break eyery Hour,) or from the Honeſty 
EY £3 of 
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. of Scriv'ners,.ot from any Land-Security, 
 gled, and the Lands themſelves pre-engas 
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where the Title is for the moſt part intans 


ged by Judgments and Mortgages, and 
many Tack like Statutable Snares and Fets 

ters of the Law, as may make the 
Creditor ſpend the remainder of his Life ig 
fruitleſs and vexatious Suits : So that T dare 
affirm, that the fourth part of the ls 
depending i in our Courts, are deriv'd from 
this unlucky Head. Yor! for the berter 
Security of every one'Who ſhall become 

Creditor to the Publick; *twere not. ami 

if ſome Bratiches of the publick Revere 
in ſuch Srates where the People have'a 
Suffrage ; for inſtance, 'If ſome Portions of 
the Exciſe and Cuſtoms,: or LADY ſuch like: 
Impoſicions, ſhould 'd for the 


paying of Intereſt and He ; though it. 


3s not much to be douhred, but chat a Prince 
who values his Honour, or at leaſt his In- 
tereſt, will bepunQual in Giſthargiogs ſuch 
Enpagements';  oulering that i 

Credit ſhould” fail, it would not only,p 

a Stop to all fuch Recruits, -þur it would - 
create ſuch a Diſtruſt and Jealouſie amoneſt 
his Subjects towards him, as would total- 
ly alienate their AﬀeRions, and probably 
their Allegiance ad Duty from him. - 'Tis 
their Practice in ſome of the = beyond 
Sa, for the Credigor'| to give wo or Three 
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per.Cent.cat:the putring'4n: of his Money, 
and as mvtdb-at the-raking /of it out. + *Tis 
their Cuſtom-alfoin I Hotto re- 
y 4g mera in:ſpecie:q but thofe.who 
FP: Occafion-for.theic!/Money, ti alfigir 
over, 'or fell: their Shdre! in the-Bank->to 
' to ſome other Perſons! whothave.arNeſire 
to: place 'their , Money :rthere 7 By:which 
Means, 'the \Exchequer- will never;he:iexs 
' hauſtedby!the/Credirors, andthere will be 
{till-Sums: of) Money fid wing: in; towards 
| theIncreaſerand Greatning:'of the Bank::: 
-»GreatardtheAd of Navigation, 
29 10- — _ Mos 
ney... T'was Navigation that raughtiasthe 
Way:t6 Ef Ing Weftelbndies; \fofthat 
they who/aremoſt induftrious-in thisWay; | 
wilt beicertaim:to poſſeſs rhe greateſt Treae 
ſure.: Hence itis thatche Detrharer 
by fore: torhave as much Bullion lying 
them,-as»all >the reſt of ;Exrope., Incleed, 
their prodigious Disburſments. during the 
late Wars; towards the Maintenance of thet 
9% ee mtr Armits,: for ker 
paigns ;-asalſo their: own xaſt 
ora; bogh by-1Sca and:Land, againſt the 
whole Force, of Europe upon the niatter,'is/ 
@ pregnant Demonſtration of this: Truch:;; 
| forſour —_ _ _ OYINS: 
were mogei & to them-r cir 
Encmics,” [The Spaniards, whorpoſieſs | che 
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_ inexhauſtible Treaſures of Mexico.and' Peg, 
ru,' are. really 'the pooreſt of call: Nations; 
for being 'ilitrleaddifted to pr. omg and 
being riaturally proud\and haughey, they: 
thitik it beneath their Grandeut:to follow! 
Merthandize, Husbandry;'oriany Mecha» 
nick-Arts, rhough-they be ready:roſtaryes 
And thoſe who:bave Gold, -are1forc't} tot | 
exoharige it-for the Comrhoditios:of ochbd 


Coudtries,/of which they. ftaddvin/needs WW 


having little gre Peoyifions of their own); 
muchile&s-any $ raple Mannfatuiesto'bar- 
ter-iltFhe. Nation: cherefote> biel imakey 
Poofefliww of /Frafizck, Anna tpcnarent Pr6+ 
viddeothad ike ira Goods xxeccd.not 
cherValuesdf th&Þx TY "Tor otherwiſe 
they#/taiſt be-forc'd: ballance the! Overs 
plos twich-Monay pro -prevane:which !Ins 
camenience, \th&te:tannor-be acbetter.£x/ 
pediqni;! that dd therPeople:doliver rems 
phcotptins Epayl: tor by this Means they 
ill grand -in-lefs. next; Tron es 

Guirihs 5 and conſdquenthy, :whar 
forthrimto-prber Oountries bein mort than 
thelmpotrad Goods rhey ſpend,-rheQver- 
phis {will comc:hioine: to: tham da- ready 
Coins?! And:this is; certainly, one of the 

erdateſt Policies,:by > < Putch hays 
Dis d their. Wealth a and Commerce toduch 
a'valt State ;'for waſting:nochingoof Fo-' | 


reign Ehepapiteh bur what is —_— 
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and having little or hothing of- their own 
to export, ſave Fiſh, Burter, Cheeſe, Earth 
en Ware, ''anhd ſome fuch inconſiderable 
Merchandize, they betake themſelves to 
a Way of Trade fron Port, to Port; and ſo 
carry the Commodities of one Country in- 
to another, till they ar length make the 
the laſt Return in Mond&y: Another Way 
by whichithe Money of 4 Nationi'may be 
preſ&rvd;"is; by a ſevere: Prohibition of 
thoſe lapetfluous-Oriaments ' and Expen- 
ces, by'which the Property of the Metal 
is totally waſted ; fuch as Embroideries, 
Gold-I2ite; all matiner 6f Gilditips,” as of 
Coaelies;Feather,Swords, Piture:Frainics, 
with 4ifinite'otifer chings-6f like 'naritre. 
-'\ Thins may beſaid'ts'be deat 6r- cheap, 
not ofdy fifa" the Scarcity © of Plenty” of 

chem] Bit Uo fron the Scarcity" ot Þlen- 
_ ty ofotlie'Mbriey whith Wei give" ifi*rheir 
Rxeeliinge? Tf weepives hffle Money For 
4 Thisg,* we contiivtily "ay: tis'tHeap-; 
whew yer-perh#ps" this does not 'pteceed 
fon the Abundance" oF that Thing,' bur 
from the Stareity of the'Money -which is 
valid againſt it, Likewiſe, when'wegive 
4' gredt: deal of Money for a lictle of 
Coniffiodity; we eanclude it to'be*dear ; 
rare” $0 We re 'tis not from the Sear- 
ty of- fuch a Commodity, bur from the 
great Plenty of Money : So that in this 
SOIBIIR, Age, 
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Age, all Things ſeem ten -times-dearer -": 
.than they were ſome Apes. paſt;--when 
yet this does not. happen from a-greater 
Scarcity of ſuch. Things, -but-from- that 
great Inundation, of Silver which, comes 
in daily on us, ſiace the Diſcoveryiof the 
Indies; = | bs. 

In the next place, let us conſider Riches, 
as they, may be appropriated t9-particular 
Perſons. As for.thoſe who:;reduce- all 
things to a Leyel, aye. tefer them; to {tc 
þia-:i. Forias long as. Men/are, Men, fome 
will be induſtrious, others negligent ; and 
the, Induſtriaus will. ſtill be richer. than | 
rhe;ochers,:./To rake away therefore/what 
is goteeh.by Induſtry, and to, | beſtow it 
uponixhe Undelerying..!is; yinerly 100 ba- 
niſh, V.ertye, . and: to,-encourage; Vice for 
no Maa-will ſow.in che Swear of his Brow, 
thac-anpther- may, Fap, the; Froits! of his = 
Labqur for notlvng,i-Many, are. ghe Ways - 
of petingRicins + {age honeſt, and more 
diſhoneſt : -But of, all'Profeflions,;.tþe;Re- 
railing, Merchant, feems moſt. obnoxſpus.to 
Cheating, as being ſupportedeby Lying 
afficming, his Wares tg; be goods when he 
knows them to be-badg and: with.Oaths 
proteſting that they/-.6eſt - him ſb. much, 
when chey did not ſtand him in-half the 
Price : To which; we may, add, the Deceir 
of Weights and Meaſures, falſe Bilts, and - 


Reckon: 
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Reckonings of rhe Book, with. infinite 
Frauds by which they labour ro 2dulterate 
. and diſguiſe gheir Wares. All thar can be - 
' faid on their Behalf is this ; Thar they are 
obnoxious many times to great Hazards ; 
and Commodities being ſpoiF'd, or lying 
dead upon their Hands, they. ought to 
make good their Loſſes out of the Re- 
mainder ; which they cannot do, but by 
demanding more than the juſt and true 
Value, What is got by Husbandry,. and 

the Improvement of the ProduQtions and 
Fruits of the Earth, may be look'd upon 
as. the moſt innocent of all Gains ; it is 
accompanied with Induſtry and Health, - 
* and. tends to the PerfeCtions of Naturc:: 
And if we look. into Hiſtories, . beſides rhe 
Patriarchs of old, we ſhall meet with ma- 
ny. brave Men, who have, berpok them» 
ſelves to this, Courſe of Life. | 

There. are two. ſorts: of Men in the 
. World, both of them in great Eſteem for 
Wit, which are rately rich. The firſt are 
Poets : Theſe, r ws moſt ſs ace cth 
only in Fancy ; for being airy and plea» 
ſant, their Company 1s many times ſought 
after.; which cannor bur divert them from 
the  Purſuir o any. ſolid Undertaking. 
Beſides, being naturally prone to good 
Liquor, as the proper Inſtrument to: high- 
ten Fancy, they ger ſuch Hlabirs of. Ex- 
OTST ne 
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pence, as does much impair that rr | 
Forrune they were born'to : Bur, aboy 
all, affefting_1dleneſs .and Pale, for the 
Muſes ever haunt the warbling Founraing, 
and folitary Shades, any Counter-chanpe 
of Buſinefs-ſhuffles all their Thoughts th- 
to Diſorder : For, indeed, Who would & 
yer worry himfelf amongſt rhe Thorns of 
4 buſie Life, who can be admitted "whey 
he pleaſcs” to rhe Banquet of the” Gods, 
drink with'them'in Ne#a#; and make them 
to deſcend in Golden Showers ? | Poets, it 
the very midſt of Winter, can tranſlate 
themfelves into Flyſtwn; they can build 
flarely Palaces, and furgiſh,them too, with 
the Expence only of a tew. Verſes. There 
is another ſofr'gf Men; teputed to be of 
good Capacity, who ſeldom become rich; 
and they are 'Projetors.” Theſe Men ate 
of a Genius clear contrary to Poets 5 for 
they are,of a. working Brayn, always cong þ. 
cern'd” itt Undertakings,” and leaving no- 
thing untry'd : They. will ſtick at, no'Ex- 


ence, ſtill propounding ſome unknown, 
Cmpchous Way of gerin W cafth, \till 
at length, being exhaufted'in rheir Purſes, 
or diſcqura'd by unforfithate Difficulties] 
or the Fertility of theitInvention' caſting 
them ever and'anon upon 'new Projects, 
chey-leaye their former' Deſigns imperfect, 
which ſome ſecond Perſon uthdertakes fre- 
FT quently 
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quently with good Succeſs; for, by avoid- 
10g the former's Miſcarriages, and entring 
on the Work, with freſh Spirits, and a full 
Purſe; he does not ohly- improve the In» 
vention, but brings ic- many times to 2 
mature Iſſue, - 

As for them who place all their Felici- 
ty in the Poſſeſſion of Gold, they are_as 
preat Slaves as. thoſe who are condemn'd 
to dig for it in, the Mines ;, they are al- 
ways. handling-the Ore, bur. have never 
the power to uſc it. "Tis obſerv'd of ſuch 
Milers, that they are ever. moſt griping, 
the nearer they are to their Ends ; where- 
as, methinks rhey ſhould: then chuſe. ca- 
ther ro ſpend it_ in, procuring ſuch things 
as might make zhe Remainder of their Life 
comfortable : But ſo it is, that they cleave 
faſteft' to. their Money, when they are 
neareſt ro leaving it; as we eyer give the 
cloſeſt Huggs. to.our departing Friends. 
The Reaſon why they aCtin this manner, 
how extravagant. focyer it may ſeem to 
\ be, is not unhatural : For ſecing the Ade- 

quate Obje&.of rhe Soul's Delixe muſt be. 
ſomething infinice, they who place their 
prone Happineſs in the Polleſſion of 

reaſure, the more they have, the nearer 
Approaches do they ſeem ro make to- 
wards that Imaginary Infinity, which is 
the ultimate Term of their Deſire ; and 
| cone 
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conſequently, they will labour with greats 
er Fagerneſs to ingroſs what remains; a8 
we ſee all Natural Motion 'is ever more 
impetuous and ſwift, the nearer it comes 
to its Centre; or Place of Reſt. | 


He therefore is truly happy amidſt his. 


Riches, who knows how to uſe rhem: 
For, beſides the Comforts they yield, in 
rocuring all things neceſſary and delights 
| for Humane Life, chey pat us alſo in 


and to do many Ads of Charity, 'and 
Works of. publick Benefit. "And as to 


External Reſpe@,” the ignorant Multitude 
will ever worſhip the Golden Calf: For, 


let a Man be never ſo meanly furniſh'd 
with the Vertues of rhe Mind, if he be 
bur rich, moſt who are'of. a.lower Rank 
will ſtand in Terms of Compliance ; ſome 


our- of Hopes of getting, others out of 
Fear of loſing by him ; for in all Diſputes, 


he that has the greateſt Purſe, has Odds 
upon his ſidt. Gold, though it be ſaid to 
eure ſome Diſtempers of the Eyes, is ca- 
pable to blind the Sight of Juſtice ; and 
as being” the HEivieſt of Metals, may be 
imagin'd to be of ſufficient Weight to turn 
irs Scales. It can procute a Friend at 
Court ; and what is much more to be re- 
lied on in a Time of Need, it can procure 
a through-pac'd and truſty Evidence. In 
« Word; 


ants of others, ' 
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a Word ; Though it be not immenſe, ic is 
ia ſorac meaſure ;omniporent. | 
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4 : NAbilirys-ro /do Good and Hurt, 


\ © has*ever: been: look'd -upon/\as a 
Branch of the Royal Prerogative ; which, 
as it begers.in/the Minds. of Men a-cer- 
tain Awe 7and Veneragion for the Perſon 


in whom ”tis lodg/dg!fo' muſt+.ir. render 


A 


his Influence great, ':ahd rhe Perſon him- 
ſelf aFavourice of Foxtune; [This Power, 
when it-moves by Springs &f -one's own 
Indinarion'only, 1s' conyerſant about Acts 
of Gra&;z byr when'it moves with regard 
to the Merirs/of another Perſon, it is-cal- 
led Juſtice, and ' is converſant abour Rc+ 
wards and Puniſhmears. -. Now, although 
the: latter Faculty is that which conlls 
tures a Magiſtrate; yet ſo it is, that Men 
who' are inveſted: withiPower do many 


times 'a&t in an Arbireatyi:Way, by fol- - 
lowing the Byaſs of their own Wills -and 
. Paſſions;”- Bur:bethe.Morives and/ Con- 


ſiderations:wpon! whictri they a, what 
they-will. be, "ris cerrain'that the Chara- 
Aer is-deriy'd. from aw higher' Authority ; 

; though 
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chough. that which places Mei ia the Byg 
of that Authority;/:is:not- always Merit, 
but ſometimes Fortune. | Ha 
Offices are of twa kinds, either ſuch as 

have relation-ry Juſtice,/or. fuch as regard | 
the Court and Service of the Prince. From. 
the former ſort.at Oftices, Men are deno« 
minated Magiſtrates; from the latter, they 
arecalled-Miniſters of cranes Gangs eſe 
Miniſters are.niany timeg t ly 2- 

boye the other, bothinDiggity aad Power. 
In a Magiſtrace,there are theſe-faurQuals 
we pr. rw wire Re iS; 
_apaciry,or Undenſtani ; for though; Jus 
ſtice ought ta. be blind;as $0-the-Merit of 
the Perfon,' it muſtnot be fa as tothe Mc+ 
rit of the Cauſe: And hert itis;:that aFool 
may be.niore dangerous than aKaaye: The 
latter may, and will fomerimes a& juſtly; . 
for there was neyer yet: {o great a Knaye in 
. Office, but he did many things commend- | 

able; whereds he. that; wanes- Underſtands 
ing, can neyer diſtinguiſh betwixt Trucle 
and. Falſhood. . A Crack in. the'Brain is 
never to be mented, being a-fundamental 
Errour, ,which:draws many others after:iit; 
.whercas Corruptions of Will; and ill Ha- 
birs of Life, may be,;and/are often actual- 
ly reform'd.: Theyido nothinder, Men's 
Knowledge of what is right ; atid ithere are 
few to be found, who willia _ in 
by & ff One 
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Contradiction to what they think is Juſt. 
Hence it is, that bad Men have many 
times prov'd good Kings, and made whol- 
ſome Laws; whereas go6d Men have ſome- 
times prov'd bad Kings, by too much Soft- 
neſs, Facility and Ignorance. To Capaci- 
ty of Underſtanding, we may join Expe- 
rience in 4 Magiſtrate; for no Man can 
well rell the Iſſue of Things future, who 
has not made Trial of the like for the 
Time paſt. Another Qualification requiſite 
ina Migiſtrate,is,Conſcience,or Integrity : 
This is plac'd in the Will, as the ocher in 
the Underſtanding. Partiality of Aﬀecti- 
on, or Bribery, arc two dangerous Temp- 
tations to Men in Place. The Judges of 
Athens ( called Areopagites ) were wont al- 
ways to heat Cauſes at Midnight, and in 
the Dark, to the Intent that the profound 
Silence of that Seaſon might fix their 
Thoughts, and that they might not be 
drawn to Partialicy by rhe Sight of Per- 
fons : But wichal, I know not whether 
they might nor feel better. in tlie Dark ; 
ſure I am, that there is more--Corruption 
roceeds from the Hand, than from the 

ye. A Third thing requiſite in a Magi- 
ſtrate, is, Coridu; and this, not only in 
the Order and Management of Bulineſs, 
but of himſelf alſo, by keeping his own 
Paſſions under due Obedience, Tranſport 


Q of 
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of Paſſion does puzzle the Underſtanding, 
pervert the Will, and precipitate Judg- 
ment : By it Innocence is many times op- 
preſs'd, and Oppreſſion encourag'd. Bec. 
ſides, nothing can bring the Perſon of a 
Magiſtrate under greater Contempt, that 
to ſce him. indulge himſelf in his Follies: 
Or how can he be thought able to recon- 
cile the weighty Difference bertwixct others, 
who in the very At of Judgement, can» 
not compoſe his own little capricious Hus 
mours? The Iaſt Charafter of a Magj- 
ſtrate, is, Courage: He is the Repreſentas 
tive of his Prince; and therefore, as he 
ought to be deliberate and circymſpet in 
ToGing, ſo qughr he to be bold and rc- 
ſolute-in executing what is , once decreed, 
He ought-not to accommodate the Rule to 
the Thing, but ro try the Thing by the 
Rute. Indeed, the Rule of Juſtice, which 
ought to be made of Steel,, is many time 
made. of Lead ; not only of a Metal which 
is dull and baſe, bur of fuch a pliable Tem- 
per as will be faſhion'd to any thing, tho' 
it be ſure to-lcaye a Smutty Tincture be- 
hind ir. No, np! "Tis he only deſerves 
the Scarlet Robe, who dares oppoſe it a- 
gainſt Enormities, of the ſame, Dye. _ 

Offices of State, are flattering Things; 
ſuclras all Men court, but few obtain. And 
here. it is that Fortune ſhews her ſelf to be 
a vcry 
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a yery falfe Miſtreſs ; one while wanton 
and carefling,: anon coy and fcornful ; but 
always unequal and unconſtant. Same 
Men tumble headlong upon Preferments, 
as it were; in Deſpight of their. Stars, ' or 
rather of their own Sublunary: Mixture, 
Others, let them conjure by. all the Con- 
ſtellations, and let them calculate for all: 
Meridians, and !let them be furniſh'd withe 
all Natural Parts imaginable, are ſtill but 
the ſame poge; ſolitary Cyphers; like 4 
Dog in the Wheel, they: ares ever climbs 
ing up, but.yet remain ſtill in the fame 
Numerical Place as at the firſt ; the Wheel 
on which rhey'rcly,caſts them down again;. 
and\ the: Reward: rhey - meet with for all 
their Drudgery, is no other but the Drops» 
ping of the Spit. They make their Rounds 
ſom this Great Man, to: that; and after 
many a fervide Turn, perhaps the only 
Place they can procure, may be: at my 
Lord's Table, where they may be fill'd 
with good meat, or, with what's leſs ſub- 
ſtantial, with Promiſes, which are but-am 
" I Airy kind of Diet, being: ſuch as will 
' I nake a Man look putt'd and: big, but wilt 
" II rarely make him far. 

Buccealin's Fiftion is ingenious and plea- 
' I fant, when he'brings in certain Politicians 
preſenting x State-Compaſs and Chart ro. 
4jollo. In the former were de{crib'd, all 
"» ths 
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the Winds by which a Courtier ought to 
Sail ; inthe latter,all the Roads and Land- 
marks wereaccurately deſcrib'd, together 
with all the Rocks, hidden Banks of Sand, 
and.Guiphs,-with ſuch like: Dangers to 
which:nicn 'are'Obnoxious'in'a Voyage, 
Great was' the' Joy in the Court of Apolly 
for chis rare Invention; and happy was the 
Maw that:could firſt make:'Trial of it"; 
Long it was not, ' bcfore #&#7+7oſo rigg'd 
out his Veſkel;Top and Top+gallant; well 
furniſh'd he was with all things, and-ſet 
forth too with:a proſperous Gale : Scarce 
Had he got a League'to Seaz: but he falls. 
amongſt Rocks hid under Water; out of 
which being eſcap'd with Loſs and Diff-' 
culry, .he inftantly runs upon a Bank'vf 
Sand ; whereupon, having Recourle to his 
Chart, he found: neithertof rheſe Paſlages 
mark/d : Scaree-had he cſcap'd this Dan 
gerlikewiſe, but he was affauired. with2 
ſadden and. violent Wind ;: neither was 
this Diſaſter noted in his Sea-Compals; bur 
{o it was, that he was beaten back again in- 
tothe Port, ſo miſerably. thatter'd; thar he 
was adjudg'd to be no gaod Pilot, ' and to 
be uncapable of ſetting out to. Sea ever at 
ter. After him; comes another Politician, 
who was look'd upon as a more cxperi- 
enc'd Pilot than the former : Having pay'd 


a profeund Adoration to.4pe//v, he my 
| us 
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his Permiſſion to try his good Fortune ; 
bur his Succe(s-was worle than that of-the 
firſt, for his Veſſel was wrack'd, and he 
himſelf had much ado to eſcape naked ro 
the Shoar. In fine, Three or four more 
having try'd to ſail bythe Direion of the 
aforeſaid Chart, were all of them ſplit, or 
much diſabled. Ar length came a bold, 
ignorant Fellow, whoſe Veſſel wasill built, 
and worſe furniſh'd ; who craving Leave 
of His De/phick Majeſty ro ſee what For- 
tune he could meet with, caffly obtain'd 
his Requeſt, not withour the Contempt 
and Laughter of the whole College of Poli- 
ticians : He rakes no notice of State-Charr, 
or Compals ; but following the Courſe of 
his own capricious Humour, he nor only 
avoided thoſe Dangers which the others 
fell upon, bur was attended all along with 
a favourable Wind, and made a fortunate 
Voyage. This unexpected Accident ama- 
zed not only all the Yirto/ of the Del- 
phick Court, but even the Sacred Majeſty 
of Apollo, who preſently gave Command 
that rhe State-Chart ſhould be examin'd 
with more Curioſity and Exactneſs; which 
when they had perform'd, they found at 
length that it was nothing but a Chime- 
ra, fantaſtical and ridiculous, and ſuch as 
would betray Men to inevitable Danger, 
jhould they return to be guided by it : 
| Q 3 Where» 
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Whereupon, by common Conſent, they 
threw both Chart and Compaſs out of 
Doors. 

», This Fancy of Boccalin's, though it be 
witty, and in ſome meaſure true, yet 'tis 
as true too, . that Men duly qualify'd may 
by a good Addreſs and Conduct, very much 
contribute to the Adyancement of their 
own Fortunes. By Men duly qualify'd, I 
underſtand, privileg'd by Birth, Education, 
Perlonage, Parts, Carriage, Reputation, 
Friends, and the like ; moſt of which, 
where they meet in one Subjed, like 2 
Conſtellation of Vertues, do prognoſticate 
ah caſic Paſſage to furure Greatneſs, by 
foilowing ſome certain Maxims, Ir was 
the Obſervation of that great and unfor- 
tunate States-man, in his Eſſays, That as 
jn Nature Things move violently to their 
place, and caimly in their place; ſo Ver- 
tuc in Ambition is violent, in Authority 
ſetled and calm. . All riſing to great Place, 
is by a winding Stair; and if there be Fa- 
tions, *tis good for a Man to ſide himſelf 
whilſt he is riſing, and to ballance himſelf 
when he is plac'd : Thus far he. This is 
certain, that the Art of keeping a Place is 
very different from the getting it ; and 
withal, much greater. As to Ways of get+ 
ting into Place, theſe following haye been 
ever obſery'd to have been of ſome Impot- 


tas,” ** 5 Firſt, 
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Firſt, A Man ought to ſearch all fair 
Occations of being preſented ro the Eye 
and Notice of his Sovercign, They who 
are deſcended from Parents who have born 
Office in the Court, or from ſuch Fami- 
lies whoſe Rank and Quality gives them 
the Honour to be always in the Preſence, 
have their Work half done to their Hands : 
But for others, who come out of the 
Croud, or comimon Maſs of People, they 
have no other Way to recommend them- 
ſelves, but by their Merit and Actions ; 
and this too will hardly ſuffice, unleſs 
they have fome ſure Friend, well vers'd in 
the Praftices of the Court, who may own 
them art their firſt Appearance, and, as it 
were, to lead them by the Hand through 
that thick Preſs and Throng which uſual- 
ly ſurrounds Majeſty : For the Truth of 
it is, whoſoever ſeeks to make his For- 
runes this Way, will be ſure to have Spies 
upon his Actions, and ſuch as wilt make 
it their Buſineſs to blaſt him in the Blol- 
ſom ; for generally Courtiers, how ſmi- 
ling and obliging Toever they ſeem to be, 
are in this, like ſome other Animals, who 
will be ſtill driving away a Stranger, tho” 
of their own Kind, when he offers to join 
himſelf to the Herd. When a Man there- 
fore, has once found the Grace to be a lit- 


tle known, his next Buſineſs js, to ſtudy 
| Q 4 the 
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the Genius and Inclinations of his Prince ; 
and rthereunto to conform himſelf : Simili. 
rude of Humour will create an Aﬀection ; 
and by being in the Eye of Majeſty, he 
will be always in the Way when any thing 
ſhall fall, and will have an irreproachable 
Witneſs of his good Conduct and Behavi- 
our, azainſt all the Accidents of Calumny: 
Buc above all, let it not appear to proceed 
from Flatrery, but from a fincere Duty, and 
from a real AﬀeCtion to his Service. 
There are others who proceed a Way 
quite contrary to what is here delivcrd; 
labouring to arrive to the Favours of the 
Court, by openly oppoſing the Deſigns and 
Inclinations of their Prince : Which Me- 
thod is found but too ſucceſsful in mix'd 
Monarchies, where the Power jn many 
things is interwove with the Suffrages of 
the Fonts. I know there is this to be ad- 
mitted, That a Perſon who is won from 
the contrary Party, upon Hopes of Prefer- 
ment, is equivalent to two; for as he makes 
the Party he goes over to, to be ſtronger 
by one, fo he makes the oppoſite Faction 
ro be one leſs. Beſides, He who quits a 
Faction, may be of great Uſe for ſuppreſ- 
ſing the ſame, by diſcovering Perſons, and 
all their ſecret Cabals and Contrivances to 
which he was privy. But yct there is this 
fatal Miſchicf in the Caſe, That for ” 
| _—_ 
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Evil Spirit that is conjur'd off in this Way, 
there will ſucceed ſeven more, and worte 
than the firſt : For when Men (who are bur 
too apt to oppole Authority) thall find 
ſuch Courſes protp:rous, the more the 
Royal Bounty is exhauſted, the more will 
be the Oppoſition, upon the like Hopcs 
of being taken oft with farther Gratuitics 
and Rewards : Nay, even thoi2 who are 
otherwile.of Loyal Priaciples, will be un- 
der ſtrong. Temprations to ferſakerhe good 
old Road, for the new compendious Way, 
which will bring them fſafcr and ſurer ro 
their Journey s End. 

Boldneſs has h:en ever look'd upon as a 
Quality very requiſite in one who would 
make his Fortune in the Court ; for where 
there is a Crowd, a Man muſt thruſt him- 
ſelf a little forwarder to ger in, or eife be 
contented to ſtand without, He muſt not 
deſiſt for the firſt, ſecond, or third Repullſe, 
but always offer himſelf with the ſame Af 
ſurance : And if he cannorx get in at the 
Gate,he muſt try to enter ar the Back-door. 
But with Boldneſs too there muſt be join'd 
great Diſcretian and Addreſs, as well jn 
relpect of Perſons, as in the ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtanccs in Place and Time : He ought 
well to underſtand the various Intercſts 
and Diſpoſitions of the Parties ro whom 
he makes his Application, 
| py | And 
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And becauſe the Court is compounded 

of all ſorts of Pcople, and all forts of Af. 

fairs are manag'd in it, he who makes his 
Advantages this way, ought to be well 

vers'd in all forts of Buſineſs, as well to 

make him capable of any Employment 

which ſhall fail, as alſo to render his own 

Credit greater,and himſelf uſcful ro others, 

Morcover, he ought to be of a ſtrong Con- 

ſtitation of Body, b:ing to accommodate 
himſelf to all Companics, and Seaſons ; 
where the Occaſion of Converſe will fome- 
times draw him into Irregularity and Ex- 
cels : He muſt learn to flatter, not only 
Grear Mcn, but their Seryanrs alſo, to the 
very Grooms and Foot-men ; he muſt make 
his Attendance art all Hours, he muſt brook 
21] Delays ; and where he is repuls'd, he 
muſt, by all Expreſſions imaginable, teſtific 
his Obligation : He muſt many times diſ- 
ſemble Afﬀeronts from Great Ones, and 
make a Shew of being thankful : He mull 
mcet thoſe who. hate him, or (which is all 
one) thoſe whom he himſelf hates, with a 
chearful and open Face; and when he ſeems 
ro be moſt negligent and remiſs, then muſt 
he keep the cloſeſt Guard upon his Words 
and Actions ; bur, above all, he muſt ne- 
ver ſuffer the Thoughts and Paſſions of 
his Mind to be rcad in his Countenance, 
He, certainly, who does not weigh his 
own 
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own Abilities, aad examine his Paſſions 
by theſe Meaſures, will never be in pro- 
ſpe of great Matters, unleſs perhaps 
ſome extraordinary Merit and Accident 
ſhall make his Service neceſlary, or per- 
haps his Perſon and Humour be found a- 
grceable to ſome particular Fancy of his 
Prince. Some Men are apt to fall into Cho» 
ler upon every little Provocation : Others 
cannot abſtain from unſeaſonable Railery, 
and playing the Satyr : Others again are 
impatient under Delays : Others cannot 
refrain their Tongue, but ſpeak any thing 
of any Body, and before any Body. To 
Men of this Temper, Retreat, and a pri- 
vate Life would be far ſhore profitable than 
Buſineſs ; for let them be aflur'd, they will 
never make their Fortunes ; bur on the 
contrary, they will be in a great proba- 
biliry of loſing what they were before poſ- 
{e{s'd of, and of ruining themſelyes. 

The Rules by which States-men preſerve 
themſelves in the good Graces of a Prince, 
are many, and difficult; amongſt which, 
theſe four are indiſpenſably requiſite. Firſt, 
In Converſation and Diſcourſe, never to 
contend with him for Maſtery, or to gain 
the Point. No Man willingly yields his 
Reaſon to be inferior to another's, much 
leſs a Prince ; for this would ſer him at a 
low Rate. In Matters therefore of Argu- 
jd ; ; menr, 
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ment, or in any thing which may crcate 
Emulation, 'ris good to leave him in pol- 
1cſſion of the Victory, or at leaſt. ro de- 
clincthe Conteſt before it comes to Hear, 
Aſmius Pollio, the Poet, anſwer'd wittily, 
and wiſely roo ; who being call'd upon by 
his Fricads, ro anſwer ſome Verſes that 
Auguſtus wrote of him, anſwer'd them 
Non tutum eſt ſcribere contra eum qui poteſt 
preſcribere. 

The ſecond Rule relates to Secrets ; and 
here the Notes are two : Firſt, Not to be 
curious in knowing his MaRer's Secrets ; 
for he who knows another's Secrets, has 
an Awe upon him, and has a Power to do 
him Miſchief, No Man, much leſs a Prince, 
would willingly leave himſelf at another's 
Malice, or Indiferetion. In the next place, 
If Secrets be once imparted, lct him be 
moſt religious and faithful in concealing 
them ; ſo that it as highly conccrns him to 
kezp them cloſe, as it is important for him 
ſometimes to know thole of another. And 
this is done uſually ſome of theſe Ways, 
viz, In Drink ; by Sports and Plays; in 
Choler ; or laſtly, which is the ſureſt Way 
of all, by telling another ſome Paſlage of 
{mall Importance, in a Way of Secrecy, 
or by feigning ſome Story or other, which 
may have ſome Afﬀnity and Similitude 
with the thing he labours to diſcover ; of 
which 
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which having got ſome looſe Ends, 'twill 
not be difficulc ro ſpin it all pur. 

The third grand Point, in which the 
Conduct of a States-mar is onicern'd, is, 
Counſel. The wiſeſt Men have eyer ſhewn 
themſelves caurious and imid in this Par- 
ticular. Peremptory Advice lays Arreſt- 
ment upon Majefty ; and beſides the Diſ- 
guſt 'tis apt to give; by making a Subjet 
to ſeem wiſer than his Maſter, if che Ad- 
vice ſucceeds well, it forces a King to com- 
mend the Wiſdom of his Teacher, and to 
become a Debtor to his Creature ; but if 
ill, it will not fail to procure the Diſgrace, 
if not the Ruin of him who gave the 
Counſel. By a due Obſervation of this 
Point, it was, that Cardinal Granve/ flou- 
riſh'd to the laſt, in the good Graces of 
King Philip II. who certainly was a wiſe 
and politick Prince. He propos'd Mat- 
ters in-that Way, as twas always free for 
the-King: to make his Choice : For he fo 
temper'd his Reaſons, and weigh'd the Ar- 
2uments/ on both fides in ſuch a Meaſure, 
as were ſufficient to incline the Mind ; yer 
ſo, that the Reſolution ſhould ever ſeem to 
be the King's proper At. By this Con- 
duct; two very conſiderable Points are 
gain'd : Firſt, A firm Intereſt in the Aﬀe- 
ctions of one's Prince, Next, By making 
the Prince to bz Author of the Propoſad, 
a Man 
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a Man ſtands ſhelter'd againſt all Popular 
Storms, in caſe his Counſel ſhall haye bad 
Succels. 

The laſt Rule, which the wiſeſt States- 
men have eyer obſery'd, is this : Never to 
atte&t Pomp and Oftentation in their A- 
Ctions and Life, but to make ſhew ever of 
Modeſty ; and in caſe they be happy in 
what they undertake, to attribute the Suc- 
ceſs to Fortune ; as alſo all their Honours 
to Royal Bounty, and not to private Me- 
rit. - Sejanus ſtands upon Record, as an 
Example of Subrilty ; for when he was 
moſt intriguing, he ſeem'd to be very in- 
different, and cold ; .he was always in Re- 
poſe, yet always acting; and when-he 
appear'd drouzy, he had ever the greateſt 
Objcds in purſuit. It hath ever: been ad- 
judg'd the. higheſt Policy, for a Man to 
make others the Inſtruments of his Ends, 
and yet make them ignorant of his: Des 
ſigns, or who it was that ſer him firſt on 
work : Herein imitating the Wiſdom of the 
Almighty, which, in the Courſe of Proyi- 
dence, does work Effects contrary to the 
Intention of thoſe by whom they are pro- 
duc'd. As for them who make Parade, 
and aftet Glory in all they undertake, 
they will never want Envy ; and generally, 
the End is this: Such as do deſign their 
Ruin, will make rhe greateſt Court to 

| them, 
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them, and pretend to depend wholly upon 
their Grace and Bounty ; which cannot bur 
create Jealouſy in a, Prince, and make him 
embrace the firſt Qecaſions to remove 
them. Examples of this kind we have in 
Cardinal Spino/a, under Philip IL. and of 
late in Monficur Fouguet, Moxcover, it 
ofcen happens, that thoſe who, make the 
greateſt Oſtentation of their Policy, be- 
ſides the Envy that.they draw upon them- 
ſelves, are found moſt Defetivg eyen in 
the Management of- their own. Deſigns ; 
as appear'd by Machiave!, who,; with all 
his Trains of Maxims, was moft unfortu- 
nate in his Conduct: , For it hath been ob- 
ſery'd, That Men of his Temper. are al- 
ways ſubject to two Things, which are 
moſt deſtruRive of. all good Counſels. 
Firſt, they are ever upon the Ferment, and 
a Working, and draw upon themſelyes 
a greater Maſs of Buſineſs than.they are 
able to diſcuſs. In the next. place, they 
always float in a great Abundance of Rea- 
ſons and Inventions, which hinder the 
Proſecution of one another : Nor caathey 
haye parience to purſue one . thing home, 
the Fertility of their Inventions ever and 
anon ſuggeſting to them ſome new. Expe- 
dicnts. Beſides the foregoing Obſeryari- 
ons, *tis requiſite that a Man ſhould be 
well inſtructed and prattiſed in theſe 

Pounts ; 
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Points, viz. Aſſiduity in Attendance, a re- 
tpetful and obſequious Deportment, Fa- 
cctiouſneſs in Stories and Converſe, and 
a Conformity to the Humours and Recrea- 
tions of his Prince ; for by theſe we are 
ſure to gain AﬀeCion, which is the ſureſt 
Title to Favour. 

Negotiation, or Embaſſy, which is a 
principal Branch. of a States-man's Duty, 
require him to be vers'd in all ſorts of Buſi- 
nets; to be vigilant, and aCtive; to be bold, 
and yet diſcreet ; to be cloſe and inſinua- 
ting, and yet carry a Shew of Franknels ; 
and to bez able to ſuit himſelf with every 
Genius. A Man who can frame himſelf 
to all theſe Circumſtarices, will net want 
Occaſions of being employ'd. 

Bur beſides the Duties which every 
Stares-man ought to praiſe towards his 
Supcriors, whether abroad, or within the 
Circles of the Court ; there are other Du- 
ties towards his Inferiors, which he ought 
to have regard to, in the Execution of his 
Office. Firſt, He ought to receive all Sut- 
tors With an open and unprejudic'd Coun- 
renance ;z yet not to be forward to engage 
his Intereſt, but upon ſpecial Occaſion. 
Nevercheleſs, general Promiſes are cver to 
be made, for they keep Men in Terms 
of Obſervance and Devotion ; and in 
caſe of Succeſs, the Obligation will ſeeni 
SICALCE 
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greater, as exceeding Expedation ; and iri 
cafe of Failure; the Diſcourteſie wilt feen 
leſs; and in all Caſes, he reſerves his Lis 
berty to the laſt; being free ro a&t one 
Way, or another, as further Circumſtan- 
ces ſhall require, him, It is a Maxim. a- 
mongſt Politicians, That it is 4 Ditriinu- 
tion of Authority, to do that which a Mari 
may afterwatds be forc'd to undo : Sorhat 
'tis always more prudent to ſtrangle a ill 
form'd Deſign. at the Beginning, than be 
oblig'd afterwards to diſown ir in publick, 
or to feed it with pernicious Reſolutions, 

and Blood. | R 
In the ſecond place, Every wiſe Man 
ought to take more regard not to do In- 
juries, than to confer Favours ; for the lat- 
ter» will: foon be forgotten, whereas the 
former make a durable Impreſſion, and 
will be requited with Intereſt when Men 
are leaſt aware : Which thing is ſcrioufly 
to be conſider'd by one in great Office, 
who will be ſure ever to find more Ene- 
mies than Friends. In the next place, Such 
an one ought never fo exert the utmoſt of 
his Power, but to manage Matters by 
ſuch Degrees, that his Puiflance may be 
unlimited, by being able always to do 
tore, and to ſurpaſs himſelf; fort a Power 
which is indefinite, will in ſome meaſure 
ſeem infinite. In the laſt place, Ler him 
B. make 
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make himſelf to be eſteem'd a ProteQor of 
the Poor, by ſome remarkable Ads of Ju- 
ſtice and Grace : For, (as. Tully very well 
obſeryes, ) upon the Defence of a Great 
Man, the Bencft terminates either in him- 
ſelf alone, or at the utmoſt, in the Effects 
ir has upon his Houſe and Family ; bur in 
the ProteCtion of a poor Man, who is in» 
nocent, and honeſt, there is an Intereſt 
made in all the reſt of that Tribe, which is 
no inconſiderable Party of a Nation. 

. Bytheſe, and ſuch like Ways, it is, that 
Men are obſery'd often to riſe to great 
Place, and tro make good rheir Station, 
There yct remains a third grand Point, in 
which the Wiſdom of a States-man moſt 
diſcovers it ſelf, being indeed of greater 
moment than the two former ; and that 
is, To know when to withdraw. Though 
'a Man enter upon the Stage with a great 
Flouridh, and act his Part welt; yet 'tis 
the laſt Scene of a Play; and a graceful 
Coming off, which ſhuts up all, and gains 
the Plaudite. He who has proſper'd long in 
the Favours of a Court, and has acquir'd 
his full Meaſure of Riches and Honours, 
when he ſees Fortune turn her Reverſe or 
Back-ſide on him, ought to think of reti- 
ring, and not preſume upon his own Con- 
duct, in withſtanding the higher Deſtinies: 
No Merchagt who- has 2 Veſlel richly 1a- 


den, 
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den, anda fait Gale to carry him home, 
wilt be ſo mad as to ſtand our to Sea when 
he. ſeos. a ' Storm: approaching, and there 
conteſt ir with the Winds and Rocks, and 
leave his rich Cargo, with himſelf, to the 
Diſaſters of one fatal Hour. The moſt 
cunning Gameſters-will ever go off upon 
the winning Hand : And yet the Chances 
of State are more hazardous than thoſe 
which dodepend on the Wind, or the fal- 
ling of 4 Dye: Beſides the Contriyance 
of ſecret and potent Enemies ; beſides the 
many real Miſcarriages, which a Man of 
long Employment muſt needs contract ; 
beſides the-Caſualty of a Prince's Death, 
which ſeldom fails to pur a Period to the 
Fortunes of a Favourite; beſides theſe, and 
many fuch Accidents, this will ſtill be cers 
tain, 'That Princes, at their ſeyeral Stages 
of Life of Age, are of ſeveral Paſſions and 
Inclinations ; fo that the Humour and 
Diſpoſition being chang'd, upon which a 
Man was firſt taken into Favour, he ought 
in Reaſon to expect a Change in Forrune, 
eſpecially coloring chat great Croud of 
freſh Pretenders, ( Men o as great, of 
greater Merit than himſelf,) which are al» 
ways importuning Majeſty, and oughr 
alſo to have their Turns. Tis Cowardiſe 
and Baſeneſs, I know, for a Man, in Times 
of Danger, to deſert the Seryice_of hig 
R 3 Prince 
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Prince, upon the Account of ſecuring the 
Fortunes he receiv'd from it ; No, here 
he ought to ſacrifice all : But withal, 'tis 
high Preſumprtion in him, to think his 
own Abilities always neceſſary ; as 'tis 
Folly and Madneſs for him to withſtand 
a Prince, when he has once chang'd his 
Judgment and good Opinion of him. But 
were there nothing of- all this, . even .the 
Indiſpoſitions. of Sickneſs, the Infirmities 
of Age, the Thoughts of ſerling one's pri- 
vate Family : But above all, the Thoughts 
of ſetling a Man's ſelf, ought to make him 
think of a Retreat. He who. riſes early, 
ought to go to Bed betimes : ;Nor are the 
Shades ever ſo pleaſant, as to one who 
has been for a long time in the Sun-ſhine, 


and is tir'd with the Travels of the Day. 
"Twas a'great and wiſe Saying of that 


Officer, who demanding his Conge of 
Charles V. was ask'd by him the Reafon 
why he would quit his Service, being 
then in his higheſt Grace and Fayour : 
To whom the good Soldier reply'd, That 
there ought to be an Interval of Time be- 
twixt the Buſineſs of Life, and that of Death, 
There ought, indeed, to be a Time of 
RecolleCtion ; and indeed, none require 
it more than Statcs-men : They riſe lei- 
turely, and Step by Step; bur they do 
not fall ſo. The higher they climb, the 

more 
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mare ſubjeC they. are to be giddy ; and 
if they ſtand more open to the Sun-ſhine, 
fo "tis -as true too that they, ſtand more 
open to the Winds ; ſo thar here the ſmal- 
leſt Slip may probably prove a Precipice, 
'Tis better for them therefore, with the 
good Leave and Liking of their Prince, to 

o down foftly, and ſo out through the 

ate they came in at, than ſtaying longer, 
to be turn'd our of Doors by the Officers, 
or perhaps be thrown head-long down the 
Stairs. 


CHAP. XXVL 
Of Friendſhip, 


AN, who is not born to be a fo- 

4 litary Creature, but to be a Mem- 

r of Society, is under an inevitable Ne- 
ceſſity of communicating, not only the 
Actions of his Life, but the Secrets of 
his Heart, with others of the ſame Nature 
with himſelf, This reciprocal Dependence 
which one Man . has upon another, be- 
ſides the natural Inclination wiiich things 
of the ſame kind have to aſlociate toge- 
cher, begets Familiarity and Confidence, 
which by frequent Exerciſe, and mutual 
Offices, at length creates a cercain kind 
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of Alliance, and grows into that Union of 
Aﬀections which we call Friendſhip. Bur 
then, ſo various are the Ends of Men, and 
ſo difterant from their ſecret Intentions, 
that what we call Friendſhip, is, for the 
moſt part, nothing but Falſhood in Mafſ- 
querade ; and therefore the 7ralzan js wiſe, 
if he be not devout, when he prays tg 
God to defend him from his Friends, for 
from his Enemies he is able to defend him- 
felf : For certainly the 7ra/zans, of all Men 
living, have moſt Reaſon to underſtand 
tnis Character, . there being no Nation 
more-cloſe or diſſembling in managing Re» 
venge than they : So that when any Kind- 
neſs is tender'd them, which they are nor 
ſenſible ro haye merited, they preſently 
ſuſpet 2 Snare, and ſtand upon their 

Guard, | 
There are a ſort of Men, who ſcem to 
fall under the Character of Friends, be- 
ing ſuch as would be thought willing to - 
oblige rhe whole World : Men they arc of 
much Familiarity, and eaſie Agceſs ; m3- 
king always pompous Overtures of em- 
ploying their Power for the Service of him 
that makes ſuir to them ; nay, ſo forward 
are they, that they will prevent the Ap- 
plication ;, offering to ſpend, and to be 
ſpent, before they are addreſs'd ro. Thele 
pencrally would be thought to þe Pop 
| *_s ar, 
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far, and are of a cloſe, aſpiring Nature. 
Bur unhappy certainly is the Man who re- 
lies upon them ; for when once they are 
preſs'd to perform their Promiſe, they will 
find twenty little Shifts co pur off the 
Execution; hoping at laſt ro weary our 
their Patience, and. yer would be -ſtill 
thought ro be very attetionate and cor- 
dial. And if it happen that the Requeſt 
(though never ſo cquitable ) be ſuchr as 
ſhall any way diſtaſte a third Perſon, they 
will never be brought to the Stake of Fi- 
delity to their Words ; but by a kind of 
Trimming and Cajoling, ſomerimes with 
one Party, and ſometimes with another, 
chey hope ro gain the good Opinion of 
both, though in reality of neicher ; for 
long Attendance and ExpeCtarion is able 
to: cancel rhe Acknowledgments which 
may be due upon the Performance of a 
real Civility : Now, inſtead of this, when 
a Man, after all the Allurements of Hope, 
oranted upon another's Word, and after he 
has digeſted all Delays, ſhall find himſelf 
be-jaded,. by mceting a total Diſappoint- 
ment in the Cloſe, with what Execrations 
will he reſent the Difſimulation and Trea- 
chery of ſuch a politick, perfidious Friend 
A wiſe and honeſt Man will be cautions 
to engaze his Word, much leſs to give 
Encouragement to purſue a Requeſt which 
R 4 he 
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he is either unwilling, or unable, to any 
{wer. 7 

There is another ſort of Friends which 
a Man meets with every where, eſpecially. 
jn fair Weather, call'd Paraſites, or 7imon's 
Friends. Theſe are wonderful officious, 
and fawning, always ſaying what another 
ſays, doing what he does, and endeavours 
ing to divert him by a Thouſand little Stoy 
ries and Jeſts : They are moſt luſhious in 
their Flatteries, and moſt laviſh in Prote- 
ſtations of Service and Honour, -The 7'a- 
Hans call them Calcanti, from their beating 
jt on the Hoof from Houſe to Houſe about 
Dinner-time. They will hunt a Veniſon, 
Paſty upon a —_— Scent, with greater 
Eagerneſs, and Stanchneſs too, than when 
the Dogs kill d it; and will deyour it with 
.the ſame Appetite : So that in this Senſe 
they verific their Title to Friendſhip, ac; 
cording to the Letter of the old Roway 
DEE By eating with their Friends many 
Buſhels of Salt ; though when any Storm 
or Wind does riſe, away go theſe Butter- 
flies. Bur not to ſpend Time in difſeQing 
ſuch deſpicable Inſe&ts, which by blowing 
only, are-able to taint and corrupt the 
thing they fecd upon, I ſhall now come to 
conſider Friendſhip under other Qualifica- 
tions, and ſuch indeed as are more worthy 
to be cnlarg'd upon, | | 
YC i gon Friends 
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Friends then are of two ſorts : Firſt, Such 
ro which we have recourſe for obtaining 
ſome Grace ; and theſe generally being in 
a higher Degree of Power and Intereſt than 
our ſelves, arc called Patrons; and of this 
kind a Man may find ſome in the Courts 
of Princes, by he help of one ſure Friend, 
called Money : *Tis good for a Man to 
bave Friends of this kind, to ſupport his 
Intereſt and Credit ; and the more he has 
of them, 'tis the better. Another ſort of 
Friends are ſuch to whom we have recourſe 
for Counſel, and whom we admit into our 
Cabinct-Thoughts : tkeſe we call Confi- 
dents, and the fewer a Man has of them, 
tis the better ; one js abſolutely neceſla- 
ry, to make Life comfortable ; and here 
it is true, that Friendſhip, at the ſame 
time that it unices Two into One, divides 
One into Two ; far he who lives with an- 
other in the Bonds, or rather the Liber- 
tics of Friendſhip, muſt of neceſſity make 
him a Sharer in the Counſels of ,his Breaſt, 
as well as in the Aﬀections of his Hearr. 
To underſtand the Benefits of Friend- 
ſhip, we ought to conſider the ſeveral Qua- 
lifications of a Friend, and the Ways by 
which he may be uſeful ; of which, the 
firſt is, for Advice and Counſel ; upon 
which Accoung, he ought to be diſcreer, 
wiſe and faithful, and conſequently to be 
| | adyanc'd 
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adyanc'd in Years : Younger Perſons are 
airy, and unconſtant-; whereas thoſe of 
maturer Ycars are more fix'd in their In- 
clinations, and of greater Experience, and 
ſo more fit to be rely'd on. In the next 
place, A Man ought, as much as poſſible, 
to contract Friendſhip with thoſe of equal 
Quality with himſelf: They who are infe- 
rior, will be apt to flatter ; and they who 
are above, will expect many times to be 
Aatter'd ; art leaſt, they will ſtand upon 
fuch Punctilio's, and require that little De- 
ference and Condeſcenſion, as will hold 
f:me Reſemblance with State. 

Another Uſe a Man has of a Friend, is, 
for Socicty, and for the Recreation of his 
Spirits, I know Solitude has ſometimes 
produc'd great Efic&s-; but generally we 
find, that Men, when they are coo much 
alone, rthcir Spirits will-either fced or prey 
npon themſelves, which turns ro: Melan- 
choly, and makes Nature degenerate ; or 
elſe they will ſeek to caſe themſelves of 
the Burthen of their Thoughts, to ſuch 
mean and deſpicable Perſons, as ſhall oc- 
curr to them in the ordinary Courſe and 
Circumſtances of their Lives ; which mult 
needs turn to the Detrimenr of Reputation, 
And becauſe the Thread of Talk is apt to 
draw out all the little Paſſages and Follies 
of a Man's Life, no Man, in Diſcretion, 
ought 
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ought to make another his Companion, of 
whoſe Secrecy he has pot a good Aſſurance, 
Suitableneſs of Humour and Diſpoſition 
ſeems eſſentially requiſite tro cement Aﬀe- 

ions. Melancholy Men are many times 
ſuſpicious, and not over-complaiſant. 
They who are gay and airy, are apt to 
ridicule the moſt ſerious Occurrences, and 
have little Compaſſion for another's Miſ- 
fortunes. Cholerick Men are apt to be 
jajurious ; and in their Heats, will not on- 
ly be reproachful, but are apt to reveal 
the Secrets of their Friends. Talkative 
Perſons, out of an Itch of Vanity, will 
be telling all, and more than rhey know, 
both of themſelves, and others. He there- 
fore who is of a mix'd and even Temper, 
is really the beſt; being ſuch an one as 
can relieve the oppreſs'd Spirits of another 
by his own Alacrity, or elſe partake of his 
Burthen by Condolence, and ſo accommo- 
date himſelf to the other's Condition, in 
all its Circumſtances. If they be of ſuch 
a Profeſſion, by which one may help an- 
other ; or if they incline to the ſame Stu- 
dies, or delight in the ſame Divertiſements 
and Sports, this alſo muſt needs give them 
an eaſier Paſſage into one another's Ac- 
quaintance, and make their Converſation 
more durable : But in caſe they be ſepa- 
ſpted by particular Offices, Correſpon- 


dence 
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dence by Letters is a moſt effkeual'Meang, 
not only to preſerve, bur to improve their 
Friendſhip. 

The laſt grand Uſe of a Friend, is, toſol. 
licite Buſineſs. A Man many times ſhall 
be reduc'd to ſuch Circumſtances, as 'twill 
be inconſiſtent with Diſcretion and Mode- 
ſty to a&t openly in his own Concerns, 
eſpecially in ſuch Caſes as do depend upon 
the Character of a Man's perſonal Merit 
and Qualities; as alſo, where Baſhfulneſs, 
and Want of Experience, may betray him 
to Abſurdities. I know a Man may meer 
with thoſe who will b2 ready to do all 
friendly Offices ; but, for the moſt part, 

they are like /op's Friends in the A 
logue of the Lark, who never thought her 
young Ones in Danger to be deſtroy'd, 
whilſt the Husband-man depended on his 
Friends and Kindred -to cut the Field of 
Corn, in which ſhe had made her Net; 
bur when ſhe keard that that Husband-man, 
upon the Dilappointment he met with from 
his Friends and Kindred, was reſolv'd to 
do the Work himſelf, ſhe thought it then 
nigh time to provide againſt the Danger, 
and be gone. - Of all the Tempers and 
Diſpoſitions of Mcn, there is none more 
inconſiſtent” with the true End of Friend- 
ſhip, than that of one who is prone and 
addicted ' to his Pleaſure : For, — 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a Man, in the Heat of Wine, or of 
Converſation, or upon the Proſpe he has 
of another's being ſeryiceable to his Ends, 
may make Proteſtations of Kindneſs ; yet 
be aſſur'd almoſt, he will deceive thee when 
thou ſhalt moſt depend upon his Intereſt 
and Activity. For Men of this Denomi- 
nation, making their own Eafe and Plea- 
ſure to be the Leyel of all the Meaſures of 
Life, let a Friend but importune them in a 
thing which ſhall giye them alittle trouble, 
and they ſhall preſently look coy, ſpeak 
coldly, and ſhall find Excuſes to diſengage 
themſelves ; bur if ſollicited preſlingly, 
they will not ſtick to reje their Friend, 
for an importunate and impertinent Fel- 
low ; but if he be redue'd to any Degree 
of Poyerty and Want, "twill be a Shame, 
they think, to own any Acquaintance with 
him. Whoſoever therefore falls into the 
Converſation of a Man of this Comple- 
xion, would do well to try his Metal be- 
times, by feigning ſome Neceſlity of uſing 
his Intereſt, that fo he may know whas 
Streſs ro put upon him in a Caſe of real 
Exigence. Bur let ſuch ſupercilious and 
fordid Spirits know, that he who is not 
a true Friend himfelf, - will never find one 
of another ; for let a Man's natural Parts 
be never ſo great, or his Fortune whar it 
will be, he will find that he is not always 
able 
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able to ſtand alone; and when ſuch an ong 
ſhall require another's Help, perhaps of 
his abuſed Friend, he may expect a Gri- 
mace, or ſome compendious and diſdaig« 
ful thing froni him, whom he neyer faith- 
fully oblig'd. 

For the Generality of our Friends, they 
are full only of little Complements and 
Ceremonies, and are indeed to be treated 
much after the ſame'rate; with a few Crin- 
ges, and impertinent Repetitions of, Tour 
humble Servant, Sir, and now and then with 
ſome ſmall Scraps of News ; but for the 
Uſe a Man may have of them, 'tis bur like 
that of a Campaign-Coar, to be put off, or 
on, for the preſent Occaſion : They will 
ſerve for an Hour or two, to'keep him 
warm ; but to have them always hanging 
at one's Back, or about one, would be an 
intolerable Incumbrance. No, no; a true 
Friend, like my Shirt, is to be worn always 
next my Boſam, and ſerves to cover my 
Nakedneſs, with this only Difference, that 
it ought never to- be chang'd. To himit 
is that I have recourſe in the Hour cf 
Trouble, and to him I pour out my Sor- 
row. Here then is that ſweet Fruit of 
Friendſhip; if my Condition be bad, the 
Evil becomes leſs by having a Partner ; if 
good, becomes greater by being commus- 
nicated ; If my Friend be well, I am _ 

on 
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from the Joy and Content I find in his Wel- 
fare; if he be ill, though his Condition may 
create a Trouble, yer 'rwill be a Comfort 
tome if I can relieve him; if nor, 'tis ſome 
Faſe to me to condole with him : For real- 
ly, *tis greater Pleaſure to ſuffer with a 
Friend one dearly loves, than to enjoy 
moſt things without him. When I am weas 
ry'd out with Buſineſs, or (what's more 
ticeſome ) perhaps with Idleneſs, I go to 
my Friend, my faithful Companion, and 
with him I refreſh my Spirits, and we la- 
bour to divert each other with all innocent 
Converſe : And although the Abſence of a 
Friend doth many times miniſter Cauſe of 
Anxiety and Trouble, yet the Hopes I have 
of ſecing him, or of hearing good News 
from him, docs ſeem to promiſe me ſome 
future Content I have not yet attain'd to, 
and ſo Iam in aState and Condition which 
will be changing for the better. In fine, 
If I have any Suit depending, I acquaint 
my Friend with ir, I boldly crave his Ad- 
vice, and perhaps his Aſſiſtance: He frank- 
ly tells me of my Errours, not in a 're- 
proachful Way, but with that Tendernefs 
and Aﬀection, as proves ſufficiently his 
Sincerity, and his Readineſs to help me. 
And here it is, that the Condition- of 
Subjects is much happier than that of 
Princes: For, Firlt, Kings cannor contract 
a rue 
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a true Friendſhip with their Equals; Policy 
and Stare oblige them to keep art diſtance 
from one another, not ſuffering them {6 
much as to make an Acquaintance ; and if 
at any time they meet, 'tis with ſo much 
Precaution of Danger, with ſuch Prepara- 
tions of State, with ſuch Pundilio's of 
Honour and Precedence, with ſuch an In- 
cumbrance of Retinue, with fuch Diffi- 
dence and Jealouſie, and with ſo many Ce- 
remonies and Formalities, as carinot chuſe 
bur render ſuch Interviews very uneaſie, 
expenſive, and many times miſchieyous j 
and upon this Account they happen but 
ſeldom, and are very ſhort. Nay, ſo fat 
are Kings from communicating their Se- 
crets to one another, which yet is the 
chicfeſt Point of Friendſhip, that it is the 
greateſt "part of their Policy to conceal 
them, and therefore they are forc'd to have 
ſecrer Spies upon one another's Counſels, 
even then when they ſeem to be in per- 
ſe&t Concord ; ſo that all the Endeavours 
of Friendſhip are ſacrific'd to Pretenſions 
of State, and even thoſe Alliances hold no 
-longer than Intereſt will give leave. Nay, 
though they cendeayour to ſtrengthen 
them by Gala or, what is more durable, 


by Matrimonial Vows, all is of little Force; 
for upon the firſt ſmall Exigence, or Jea- 


louſie of State, it is all diſfoly'd ; ſo that, 
as 
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as they are folemniz'd," for the moſt parr, 
by the Proxy of a naked Sword, fo War 
ſeems to be the 'ſureſt Iſſue of ſuch Mars 
riages. This we ſee in France and Spain, 
which, notwithſtanding their near Mix- 
ture of Blood, and their conſtant Inter- 
courſe of Marriages, are in pezperual Ho- 
ſtility ; which, probably, will never have 
an End, but in the Ruin of one of theſe . 
two Monarchies: - And 4s Princes cannot 
make a true Friendſhip with their Equals, 
ſo/neither ean_ they always do it lafely 
with their Inferiors ; for, in the firſt place, 
Over-great Familiarity and Friendſhip bes 
twixt Princes-and Subjets may be dan- 
gerous to the Subjets themſelyes. -Ex- 
traordinary Fayourites are ever the Ob- 
jets of Popular Envy :. The Miſcarria- 
es of Government, whether real or ima- 
ginary, will be charg'd upen them ; and 
ſometimes they are deliyer'd up, to ap- 
peaſe the People ; though, in efte&, rhe 
Remoyal of one great Fayourite, does bur 
make way for anorher to run the ſame 
Deſtiny. Hence; ir is, that many give 
ambiguous Advice ; and ſtudy tathlict to 
ocommodatre themſelves to the Genius of 
a Prince, by Compliance and Flatteries ;_ 
than to their real Service, by intrepid 
Reſolutions, and by faichful and fteddy 
Counſels : Fot, where Effects will many 
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times judge of Counſels, and ſince the 
beſt Deſigns may ſometimes find a con- 
trary Effet, all Men- will not venture 
their prefent Fortunes upon ſo hazardous | 
an Iſſue. In. the next place, Over-great 
Familiarity bertwixt Prifices and Subjeds, 
hath prov'd ſometimes diſadvantagious to 
Princes themfelyes ; . though, - certainly, 
there are none who ſtand more in need 
of Friends, 'and faithful ones too, than 
Princes, Whether we conſider the. vaſt 
Number and Weight of Afﬀairs which lies 
upon them, and of which they can have 
no Information but from others ; or whe- 
ther we conſider the real: Danger which 
attends rhem,' either from FaQtion and {t- 
cret 'Confpiracies, or from ſenſual Temp- 
tations and''\pernicious 'Flarteries : And 
if it be their 'Misfortunes ſometimes to 
be abus'd by” their Confidents; 'tis their 
Happineſs ar other-rimes to reccive faith- 
ful and loyal Service from them : So that, 
upon the whote, they are ſuch TInſtru- 
"ments, without which, Government cat- 
nor long ſubfiſt, nor a Prince long enjoy 
his own Repole. 

There'is nothing more odious, than to 
ſtand oblig'd ro tome Men, who preſu- 
ning upon the Performance of ſome good 
Offices, take rhe Liberty to do ill ones; 
which-1is all one,. as if a- Man _ po 

rt 
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forth his Hand to ſave me from falling, 
and at another time rake the'Boldnefs' to 
trip up my Heels. Where a Man there 
fore does receive' an Obligation, he ought 
ro ſtudy aconvenient Time to make 'Re« 
quiral ; not too ſuddenly; left he ſeem £6 
throw back his Kindneſs at him ; nor yer 
ought he to defer it 'roo long, leſt he: be 
thought rof be forgetful, or ungracfu}. 
Moreover,” in Ways of Friend Mus his 
been ever' held Prudence, for a Min n6t 
to be over-forward to oblige, or to take 
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failing, he be thought ro 'want «either 
Power or Honeſty to make good his Un« 
dertaking." Beſides,” Men of this Temper, 
being apt to engage their: Intereſt to mas 
ny, are always under # Neceſſity of dif 
appointing ſome ; and: theſe will certain« 
ly be more diſguſted when they find thems 
ſelves deceiv'd, than others can be pleas'd 
by any Kindneſs rhat ſhall be conferr'd up- 
on them.* -* | | | \ 
There is-no Enmity fo irreconciſcable, 
a5 that bertwixt Perſons who were fome- 
times the greateſt Friends. 'Tis tiot with 
them as with broken Bones, which are 
many times ſtronger by being ſer again ; 
bur ris like a Rupture in the ' Hearr, 
where there is no- Balſam ſufhczerit to 
cure the Wounds. To prevent therefore 
I 2 {0 
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fo fatal a Solution, 'twill not be amiſs to 
propoſe ſome 'Rules:; of which, the firſt. 
is this ; To emulate thy Friend in Kinds 
neſs, and ſtudy. to/do the fame things to 
him; as thou would'ſt he ſhould do tg 
thee : As for frothy Complements, fond 
Embraces, and;. mogdiſh Forms, . thoy. are 
not-to be practis'd.amonglt'Friends, .they 
are. childiſh, and-:effeminate ; bur” let a 
Man; endeavour to;demonſtrate the Truth 
Bf, his Heart, by..che,-Reality of - his 
Actions. - The next Rule is:this; For a 
Man not to flatter his Friend to'his Face, 
but: co-make him ſenſible, ' that, in, his 
Abſence; he has a tender Regard for his 
Concerns and Repuration.'.. Thirdly, Not 
to belieye. every.ll Report. of bim, whe- 
ther” it relate..to. himſelf; or.others ; and 
in caſe-he give a Provocation, not to rt 
ply in Heat, but upon cool Blood, to ſce 
whether it amount to a real Injury, os 
whether he will come. to himſelf again, 
by acknowledging the Offence ; or whe- 
thier. a Man's ſclf-did not giye . the firſt 
Occalion-: Burt in-caſe the, ſtabbing, Blow 
he..once .given, I hold it almoſt. ſuper 
fluous, cyer to attempt a Reconcilement ; 
tor where Mea have. been. privy to one 
another's Concerns, there will ſtil! be 
fome. little Treachery on one fide, or the 


ether ;, and this is-a Point ſo delicate and 
F, 
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tender, as ſurpaſſes all other Injuries; 
'Tis the beſt Way therefore, in ſuch Ca- 
ſes, to unſow Friendſhip, and not to tear 
it aſſunder : The injur'd Party may with- 
draw from the other by little and little, 
bur he may never rip up his Failings, for 
ſuch an one will never find a Friend. A 
Wound may be bound up; And after Re- 
viling, there may te a Reconciliation, ſays 
the Wiſe Man ; but he that bewrayeth Se- 
crets, is without Flope: Nay, though he 
ſhould not fall ro this Degree of Baſe- 
neſs, yet where there has been a Truſt 
committed, one will live in perpetual 
Jealouſie and Diſtruſt of the other, as 
having the Means always in his Hands 
to do him Miſchicf ; which cannor -but 
create a ſecret Fear, and conſequently an 
Hatred, | 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of Peputatian and Fame. 


AA fone: the Bleſſings of Fortune, 


ſome arc in our own Poſleſlion ; as, 
reterment, Honour, Birth, and Riches ; 
ſome are in the Poſleflion of othcrs, and 
amongſt theſe we may reckon Reputation 
and . Fame. Now, although the former 
ſort of Goods ſeem more deſirable, being 
ich of which we may promiſe to our 
ſelves a more laſting Security ; neverther 
lefs, the latter are of greater Importance, 
as being the very Foundation of all civil 
Actions, and glorious Undertakings. Re- 
putation is 2 Jewel highly tobe valued ; 
being got with difficulty, Joſt cafily ; and 
being once loſt, is hardly or never to be 
retriev'd : It is the Opinion which the 
World has of a Man's Merit and Vertue: 
Like Letters of Credit, it procures a Man 
Reſpet where-ever he comes, and is rca- 
dy every where to ſupply his Occaſions, 
i know it is ſomething laviſh and hq- 
Zardous to depend upon the Breath of 
others; for the Opinion of Men _ 
many times grounded upon Prejudice an 
partial Afc&ion, falſe Informations, and 
vulgar Fame, (all which are very hooug 
an 
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and fallacious Meaſures,) it may fall out 
ſo, that one who is really deſerving, may 
have the Misfortune to» be cried down, 
and to be trampled in the Duſt ; whilſt 
ſome inconſiderable, but fortunate Fool, 
ſhall be falured every where with a pro» 
ſperous and healthful Air. To this pur- 
poſe, "tis not impertinent to relate an Hi- 
- ſtory, which Monſieur Faret tells us, of a 
certain Gentleman in France, who, though 
he had as goed a Genius for Poctry as 
any of his Time, could never gain any 
Credit upon that Account ; at length, ro 
convince the World of the Injuſtice done 
him, he made uſe of this Expedient : Ir 
happen'd that there was much Enquiry 
amongſt the Beaux Eſprits, after a Piece 
' of Matherke, a certain Poet ,in Reputa- 
tion amongſt thoſe of his own Profeſſion : 
The aforelaid Gentleman having had the 
good Fortune to meet with this Work of 
Malherbe, he: compoſes ſomething of his 
own in the ſame Way, and in imitation .of 
his Argument, which he made publick to 
the World, avouching it to be the Work 
of that celebrated Author. The Criticks 
had no ſooner caſt their Eyes upon it, bur 
they preſently ſeem'd raviſh'd- with Joy, 
lifang up. their Hands and Eyes [at every 
Verſe, making long Pauzes at every Stan- 
24, and breaking forth ever and anon into 
9 4 Admi- 
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Admiration of the Divine Spirit and Ex+ 
cellency. of that Author, and had much a» 
do to recover themſelves out of the Exta- 
ſic. Afﬀter this, the aforeſaid Gentleman 
ſhews theſe Crjticks the true and genuine 
Piece of Malherbe, pretending that it was 
ſomething of his own, which he compos'd 
in Imitation of him, as having Afinity 
with the ſame Argument. But fee the Et- 
fects of Opinion and Prejudice! No ſoon- 
er.had they raſted of three or four Verſes, 
but they preſently began to look ſowre, 
and cavil at them: 7he Senſe, ſays one, 
is low, and trivial, The Expreſſions, ſays 
another, are flat, and ridiculous. The 
Words were improper, hardly one of them 
good French, and moſt abſurdly miſ-plac'd, 
cries a Thicd. After they had Anatomi- 
zed and tortur'd half a Dozen Verſes at 
this unmerciful rate, they. thought it but 
Joſt Labour, ro proceed any further, and 
© threw down the Paper ; decming the 
Author to have had the Stile and Genius 
of a Switzer, rather than of a French- 
Man. In fine, When they once came to 
underſtand the true Authors, both of one, 
and of the other, they were not a little 
ſurprizd at their own partial Judgment ; 
and ever after held the Gentleman in that 
Degree of Reputation which was due to 
O17 | 
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Men acquire Reputation ſeveral Ways: 
Firſt, Upon the Account of their Natural 
PerfeAtions, whether of Body or Mind. 
Next, Upon the Account of their Moral 
Vertues. And laſtly, Upon the Account 
of their Civil Capacitics ; ſuch as Pru- 
dence in the Adminiſtration of Butineſs, 
Juſtneſs in Commerce, Ability and Inte- . 
grity in Office; in all which Faculties, 
there is requir'd ſomerhing of Artifice and 
Addreſs. Some Men arc very lucky in 
vending their counterfeit Ware ; bur when 
che Impoſture is once diſcover'd, they are 
blaſted ever after, ſo that even their real 
Vertues will gain them bur lictle Credit : 
For, indeed, there is no Man under Hea- 
ven more ridicuious and odious than an 
Hypocrite! 

Applauſe is a thing very near of Kin to 
Reputation, only 'rtis of a Nature. more 
momentany, as requiring always fret 
Supplies from new Actions. The Ways 
of getting it are chiefly fuch as theſe, vz. 
Liberality, Afability, -giving of Reſpect, 
Officiouſneſs, or a Promptnets to oblige. 
Bur the ſureſt Way, is, to make a Shew of 
having a publick Spirit, withour the leaſt 
Biaſs of Self-Intereſt ; and eſpecially, by 
undertaking the ProteQtion of an Inferior, 
againſt a Superior ; which Method is 
ever more plauſible, and winning, the 
hed OY greater 
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greater the Perſon is with whom we do 
contend, or the greater the Party is which 
it does endeavour to ſupport : This is 
called Popularity, which when- it looks 
a-{quint at Government, (as we may find 
p:rhaps in Modern Examples,) tis of per- 
nicious Conſequence ; for the greateſt 
Traytors have been ever thoſe who have 
endeavour'd to cajole the ſimple Multi- 
tude; and to draw them on to a& a Part 
in their own ambitious Deſigns, by pre- 
tending to eſpouſe their Grievances. }. 
There is a fly fort of Way, by which 
many labour to win Applauſe; that is, 
When they think, they deſerve well, they 
will be ſtill diſcommending themſelves, 
and their Actions, to that Degree, as 
ſhall put a Force. on . others to commend 
them ; for when a_ Man is ſo copious in. 
undervaluing himſelf, and withal, affects 
a kind of Modeſty in reporting his own 
Performances, no Man can be ſo rude, 
and il! bred, as not to help him at ſuch a 
Lifr : But rcally, this Way is fo common, 
groſs and. fulſom, as cannot chuſe but 
nauſeate the Hearer, and render the Re- 
lation very impertinent and ridiculous. 
Some Men have a Knack of commending 
others to their Faces, to the Intent the 
may repay them in the ſame Coin ; which 


is no other, than that Horſe-Civility of 
Nap 
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Nab me, and I will nab thee. "Tis ſome. 
thing more artificial for a Man to com- 
mend that in another, in which he knows 
himſelf to be in ſome meaſure eminent z 
though really, a Man fſpzaks- his Merit 
beſt by Silence, unlcfs ir be in ſuch Caſes 
where the Truth of his Actions is que» 
ſtion'd, or defam'd ; for here a Man may 
openiy aflert his own Merit, where Silence: 
would he accounted Cowardiſe, and a 
Confeilion of Guilr, | 
Reputation is a Purchaſe which every 
Man ought, by all fair Means, to pre- 
ſerve; not only for the Credit and Luſtre 
it gives to all che Actions of his Life, bur 
for the great Ditfcultics of recovering it 
again when once 'tis loſt. If this happen 
through a Man's Miſdemeanour, "twill 
be a long time before he recover this for- 
mer Station ; ncr will this be brought 
about roo, but by many Proofs of a real 
Amendment. If it happen through ano» 
ther's Default, as by Slander, and Defa- 
mation, I know. not how the Derractor 
can fairly make Reparation for ſuch an 
Injury ; for, though an honeſt Man's Cre- 
dit will nor caſily be blaſted amongſt thoſe 
who know him, yet a falſe Report being 
once let looſe into the open Air, it flies 
every where, and is in an Hundred Places 
At once, where the injur'd Party is not 
| known, 
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known, and where 'tis impoſſible he 
ſhould be preſent to make his own De- 
fence : Or ſuppoſe the SJanderer ſhould 
have ſo much Conſcience as to confefs his 
own Guilt, (which rarely, or never hap- 
pens, ) yet 'tis a Thouſand to one if ſuch 
a Confetlion docs ever arrive: to the ſame 
Perſons who are prepoſleſs'd with former 
Reports. Beſfides, the Majority of Men 
being malicious, and prone to believe, 
or, for Talk-lake, ro ſpeak all the ill 
Things they hear of others, I conceive it 
almoſt impoſlible ro make an Adequate 
SatisfaRtion for ſuch an Injury, by waſh- 
ing out the Blots of a Defamation which 
is artificially manag'd, and with a Shew 
of Probability. I know not whether Ma- 
chiavel's Rule holds always, which is, 7o 
throw Dirt eneuzh, and be ſure ſome will 
flick : T rather incline to the Opinion .of 
Favorinus, That Strong and violent Ca- 
lumnies are not the moſt injurious ; Becauſe 
Men of Judgment will conclude thar they 
proceed from Malice, and will give little 
Credit to them : Whereas he who faintly 
commends another, is many 'times more 
miſchievous, for he ſeems to poſſeſs Men 
with-an Opinion that he is his Friend ; 
from whence they will conclude, that 'tis 
Want of Merit that ſets him -at-ſo low a 


Rate. 
| Our 
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Our Laws, methinks, ſeem a little roo 
remiſs againſt Defamations. "Tis true, 
the Peerage is well ſecur'd; or perhaps the 

are a little too rigorous on ici behalf : 
But for the Gentry, who arc many times 
equal to Peers, both as to Family and 
Fortune, they may not hope. for any ſuch 
ſujtable Reparation; bur in this.Caſe they. 
are levell'd with the meaneſt of rhe peo- 
ple; nay, in ſome Senſe, they are Worſe: 
For Injuries of this Nature, if they, be of- 
fer'd to a Gentleman, are meaſurd by a 
Verdict of Twelve Men; who being gene- 
rally Clowns, or mean Ycomen, and hay- 
ing an Averſion or Hatred for the Gentry, 
are very incompetent Judges of Honour. 
"Tis not every opprobrious Word, which 
ought to be brought before a Tribunal ; 
this would be trivial, -and_cndleſs : Bur 
certainly, there may be ſome Slanders ſo 
contriv'd, and of that Rank, Malice, as 
_ prove as injurious as Death it ſelf; 
and for which, a Man might expect from 
{ome Juries, ſuch a Conſideration of Dam- 
mage, as would expoſe the Complainant 
but to further Contempt and Scorn ; 
whereas he who docs bur Forty Shillings 
Injury, in ſtealing of a Beaſt, ſhall loſe 
his Life, I do not juſtifie the Uſe of Du- 
els, but this ſeems Conſonant ro Com- 
mon Reaſon, that when the Laws of a 
Coun-« 
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Country do not give a Man Relief, 'by 
the Law of Nature he may relieve him- 
ſelf; ſo that in ſome Circumſtances, if 
the Lofs of Repuration be equal to that of 
our deareſt Enjoyments, and if Repurati- 
on may be ruin'd by Lyes, as well as by 
real Miſdemeanours, I think they are nor 
to be look'd upon as the moſt Guilry of 
Criminals, who.endeavour to vindicare an 
injur'd Innocence” with their Lives: To 
prevent all which Miſchiefs, there cannor 
be a better Expedient, than the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a Court of Fononr, 

As. for Fame, it is of rwo Sorts: Firſt, 
That which is vulgarly fo called, which 
is the ſame with common Rumour or Re- 
port : This kind of Fame is inconſiderable 
and baſe, and with good Reaſon is called 
Mandax ; hence all - ſcandalous and defa- 
matory Libels are called Famofr. Burt there 
is another ſort of Fame, of a far differenc 
Nature, being the Product of an extraor- 
dinary Merit, confirm'd by the Suffrages 
of Mankind, and by the concurring Teſti- 
monies of Time. 

Fame and Repuration differ very much ; 
Firft, in reſpect of the Subje&t: Repuragi- 
on may belong to private Perſons, of mean 
and common Merit; but Fame belongs 
to thoſe of a greater Genius, ſuch as in 
Ancient Times were call'd Zzro's. Next 
they 
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they differ in reſpeC&t of Extent : The Sphere 
of Reputation is properly circumſcrib'd 
within the narrow Territories of Man's 
own Acquaintance; but Famereigns where 
a Man never was, nor never can be. In the 
laſt place, they differ in reſpe&tof Durati- 
on: Reputation properly belongs to the 
Living, for it is nothing but rhe - Credic 
which a Mangains in the Opinion of Men, 
by his Actions and Condut: So thar 
we cannot ſay with any Congruity, that 
Achilles, Alexaxder, or Phidias are now in 
Repuration; but we may ſay, that they are 
at this day famous: For Fame is not ter- 
minated with Life, but does rather Com- 
mence after Death; and ſo by a continual 
Propagation through all rhe Succeſſion of 
Ages, Creſcit Endo, it grows greater 'by 
che Progreſs, not only in Degree, bur in 
Dimenſion : So thar | doubr nor, but that 
the Fame of Homer is now much greater, 
than when the ſeven Towns contended 
for his Birth; I ſay greater, not only, in 
the Opinion of Men, but in the Univer- 
fality and Extent; for what was then ce- 
lebrated in the narrow Cantons of Greete, 
is now diffus'd through the vaſter Circles 
of the Univerſe: And ſo we may ſay 
of the reſt of the Ancient Worthies, whote 
Fame will be celebrated to the laſt Mo- 
ment of Time. We cannot blame Men 
there» 
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therefore, if they be more than ordinaril 
defirous, to purchaſe this Treaſure, whic 
will not only embalm their Memories, 
and make them fragrant, bur alſo render 
them immortal. | 

Fameſeems to marſhal Men in this Or- 
der: In the firſt place, are Law-givers, 
ſuch as Numa, Solon, and Lycurgus, &c, 
Theſe reduce Mankind into Civil Society, 
and leave them thoſe Maxims by which 
Kingdoms grow and flourjſh. In the next 
place, are the Founders of Nations, ſuch 
as Cyrus and Romulus : Theſe I place after 
the other, the latter ſeeming only to make 
the Body, but the former give the Soul to 
Government; for Kingdoms once foun+ 
ded, if they be not preſerv'd by found 
Laws, will quickly run to Ruin. In the 
third 'place, are the Preſervers of Com 
mon wealths; and theſe are of two ſorts: 
Firſt, ſuch as by Milirary Prowelſs deliver 
their Country from Invaſion and Ruin; 
and of this kind were Themiftocles, Scipio, 
and {ome others of old : Or Secondly, They 
are ſuch, who by their Vigilance and Con» 
duct, preſerye the State from Civil Dil- 
eord and Confpiracies, and ſuch an one was 
Cicero. As for thoſe who fighr for ' the 
Enlargement of Empire and Glory,. tho' 
they pretend to make Fame rhe Motive, 
they have really the leaſt Title ro it of 
any, 
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any, unleſs it be in the ſame Senſe as He- 
roſtratus had, who, to get himſelf a Name, 
burnt che Ephefian Temple ; with this fur- 
ther Addition only - to. the Impiety, .that 
they make all Mankind the Sacrifice:| For, 

des the. Waſte and Deſolation of Pta- 
ces, not only Profane, but Sacred, New 
.are never fatiated with Humane Bloo, 
and all to the Name of Glorious ; 
whereas, i , the beſt of them.come 
ſhort of many Bruns, ina true, Jy 
and nary ck And if fig ing an 
ual, .Or-A ger Encmy, be a thi 
which may —_ an _—_y aw _ 
bur S Dogs. may, after the 
ptian Rites, be Deitjed, face they = 
ceed the proudeſt Herges, in Bravery and 
Courage. They who challenge the next 
Rank in che- Court of Fame, - are, the 
Founders and Reſtorers of Liberat Scieg- 
ces, and of other Profeſſions beneficial to 
Mankind ; as, Gales and #ſippocrates for 
Phyſick ; Upian far the Laws ;; Enclid, 
Archimedes, Proclus, &c. for the Mathe- 
maticks; Socrates, Plato, Zens, Epicurus, 
and others, for Philoſophy,;- with-infinite 
more of later Date. - As for Ariffotle, his 
Genius would haye ſuiced well with the 
0:toman Government , fince he. endea- 
vour'd to acquire Empire in Learning, by 
ſtrangling his Brethren. - Lo4hgſe 1 might 
T ac 
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add the Patrons of Learning, but thar- 
their Quality, and other Merits, place 

them'-many times i#n a higher Degree of | 
Fame ; for ſuch an one was Avgy/tus Ceſar 
of old ; and King Francis the Firſt is cele- 
braced,' amongſt the Princes of this latrer 
Ape, - for a grear Cheriſher of Learning, 
-and*learned-Men. "Nor may we omit: to 
mention the Founders 'of 'Colleges / and 
'Hofpitals, and of their- publick Works, 
-whether 'of Chariry; 'or of Civil Benefit, 
''Fhe'laſt Order of Men who deftrvera 
,Place"in the Regiſter. of Fame; -are; the 

Inventers of "Arts'; as,, of: Navigation, | 

"Painting, Sculpture, Printing, with inh- 
' nite other Mechanical, ' Natural and -Ex- 
-perimental Diſcoveries ; and here'T know 
*not whether rhat Sociery lately inſtiruced 
in Ergland, might not be intitled to fur- 

ther Honour, beſides that of being ſtiled 

"the" Roya/, were the firſt Deſign of that 

Company duly follow'd and encourag'd. 

As for thoſe who endeavour'd to- make 
their- Names-perperual, by. ſtupendious 
and expenſive Works ;as, by Pyramids, 
Obelisks;: the Colofins of _ Rhodes, with 
' many ſuch like prodigious and vain De- 
ſigns, though they mighr give Occaſion 
for thetr Names to be/\remember'd -in At- 
rer-Ages, they had no juſt Pretenſions'to 
Fame. The Emperors 7rajan and- Antr 
: HINUS 
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#inus did really acquire-and transfer great- 
er Glory to Poſterity, þy the Stiles of 
Optimus and Pius, than by their Columns 
at this: Day extant, though, bcautified 
with their Trophies, -and other Figures, 
' repreſenting »rheir 'Heroick ' Actions, A 
Pillar, or Temple, though of Marble, can- 
not be-{o poliſh'd, nor to folid and duzable 
a Monumem, ;/as a publick, Work, which 
ſhall-rendet After-Generations -/happy ;; ſo 
that the Univerſality of the Benefir, is'thar 
which gives'Life, Amplitude and Perpe- 
ruity to Fame,” Oftentation: and Vainy 
Glory are falſe '/Colours-of Fame ;/ and un- 
der this Head we may reduce thole,. who 
»pe to get'a Name by:-pompous Shews, 
ich Fornituee; ' {ſplendid Retinues; | and 
profuſe Entertainments ; all which,. when 
they-excced: their due Circumſtances,' .do 
indeed make the Actors talk'd: of, but /tis 
infuch a Way, as 'twere much better to 
be eyer in Obſcurity ; for ſuch generally 
are condemn'd by wiſe.Men, flatter'd by 
Sycophants, cheated by Knayes, and-are 
the Companions of Fools. 
There are ſome who acquire Fame, by 
endeayouring to ſhun it ; as though, like 
2' Shadow, twoul! fly from. thoſe who 
follow it, bur follow thofe-who fly. it. 
Of this Nature we have many Examples 
amongft Religious Perions of the Primi- 
2 tive 
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tive Times: We may judge. the beft of 
them, and that/their Behaviour procecded 
from Chriſtian Modeſty, - though other- 
wiſe we find them'to be many times Men; 
that'is, ſubjeR to Ambition and- Paſſion, 
as well as others. ': Alſo' amongſt the Phis 
lofophers, we may meet'with ſome few, 
who, like Drogenes, became: Hluſtrious by 
affeting Obſcurity. However, 'tis cer» 
tain, - that the moſt ſubrile'and-ambirious 
of Perſons 'do moſt times make the greats 
eſt Shew: of Humility. There is one who 
may make Profeſſion of being Servas Ser- 
worum, who' in realiry declares himſelf 'to 
be Dominus Dominorum” : So that the low- 
er'/the Shaft is drawn, the higher-is the 
Flight-defign'd. This Method, whether 
T-procced from :Hypocriſic, or froma 
real. - Apprehenſion ' of Self-Infufficiency, 
*tis /:certain- that it 'makes Afcct-Fame 
raore great;;/ for moſt Men will attribute 
the Changes to. Merit: Things -» which 
ſeem to rite above the Level of their Na» 
rures, carry with them fome Shew of Mi- 
racles, which will be ſure to create Ad» 
miration, which is the Mother of Fame. 
Beſides, in an obſcure State, leſſer Ver- 
rues are more diſcernable, than in a State 
whicly is*more-conf{picuous.;. like a Can- 
dle, which thines in the Dark, but makes 
no Appearance at all when 'tis ſer among{t 
greater 
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greater Lights,' and-expos'd to the open: 
Day. | | 
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CHAP. XXVII 
Of Converſation. 


| Aving, in the foregoing Chapters, 
- | conlider'd this great and beautiful 


Creature, Man, in' all the Organs and 
PerfeQtions ' of Body and Mind, let us 
now take a general Survey of him, as 
one-conſummare and entire Piece, and as 
he ſtands expos'd to View in the ſeveral 
Poſtures'and Citcumſtances of Life. He 
who would judge aright of a curious Sta- 
tue, conſiders: firſt, with what ExaCtneſs 
every Member is fram'd and poliſh'd ; 
then he conſiders the Air and Symmetry 
of -rhe whole, and the Correſpondence of 
the Parts to one another. He takes his 
ſeveral Stands; and when he has fſur- 
rounded the Figure, and ſeen it well in 
- all its direct and Side-views, and finds 
all ro be uniform and natural, then is he 
raviſh'd with a real Pleaſure in contem- 
plating the Genius and. Ingenuity of the 
Artiſt. Firſt then, we will view Man in 
the ſeveral Figures that he makes, when 
he ſtands ' in Concert with others of his 

Þ 3 own 
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own Nature, and when he-ſtands folita- 
ry, and alone, Whether it be a Defect, 
or a Perfetion of Man's Nature, to be 
obnoxious to Change, -is not worth 'our 
Diſpute ; "ris ſufficient for our preſent pur- 
pole, to conſider, that God, who hath 
made all things in the wiſeſt manner, has 
made them ſabje&t to Viciſſitude, and 
contrary Diſpoſitions.. Thus Summer and. 
Winter, Day and Night, Labour and Reſt, 
Replction and Want, with all the Altera» 
tions of Life, -do not only ferve to embe- 
liſh Nature in general, by.a grateful Varie- 
ty, but they are uſeful alſo in the Senſe 
and Reliſh which they give to one ano- 
ther. For our purpoſe, Man, though he 
be intended by Nature for a ſociable Creq- 
ture, and be capable of great Improve- 
ment and Pleaſurc by Converſe, yet were 
he oblig'd always to be in Company, his 
Spirics would ſoon be exhauſted. And on 
the other hand, though Solitude be very 
beneficial, by giving him Leiſure to re- 
colle& his Thougkts and Spirits, and to 
ge-view his Actions in Silence ; yet he, 
nevertheleſs, who is reduc'd to a- perpetual 
Retreat, except he be furniſh'd with ex- 
traordinary Abilities of Body and Mind, 
will, for want of new Objects:ro employ 
bis Thonghts, find himſelf affaulred with 
Legions of his own Fantaſms ; all warn 
Wi 
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* create in him greater Diſtration, than the 
' confus'd\ Noiſe of an impertinent and im- 
portunate Crowd. | 

As to the Subjet which is before us, ia 
chis, as in many other Caſes of Life, the 
Opinion. and Practice of the Majority 
ought by no means to give the Rule, and 
to paſs for the Suffrage -of Reaſon, By 
going into Company, . Men generally un- 
derſtand nothing elſe but going to the Ale» 
houſe,; or, in the Gentiler Phraſe, the Tas» 
yern. I kaow that the Generality of Man- 
kind is of another Sentiment : This Vice 
is only National ; and being ſo of Courle, 
it requires a Commentary in an Eng/:/h 
Stile, And becauſe Gentlemen of this 
Denomination would be thought to be 
merry, I will be .-merry with them far 
once : ..Let us ſuppoſe then a Club of ho- 
neſt Fellows, to meet together in ſome 
ſuch place of Reputation for good Liquor : 
Aſter a familiar Hug or two, down. 1h2y 
ſit, and, with wonderful Civility, - they 
drink one another's. Healths, -and the 
Healths of their Miſtreſſes : From thence, 
they paſs to His Majeſty's ; and think they 
act the Part of Loyal Subjedts, by prefix- 
ing his Name to a Debauch ; many. of 
which could as well part with their Blood, 
as pay thejr Proportion in a Subſidy, when 
it 15. xeally for His Majeſty's and the Na- 
T 4 rion's 


ton's Safety, though perhaps rhe 'Summ 
Tequir'd of them docs not amount to one 
ſingle Share in a Reckoning. Afﬀeer Hig 
Majeſty's Health, 'ris fit. we ſhould drink 
the Health of our Friends ; for Example, of 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County, and 
of ſome of his Depury-Lieutenants ; This 
Knight, thar Eſquire, that honeſt Fellow; 
mult'not be forgotten, though he be un- 
known to me by any Obligation;' and pro» 
bably as very a Sot as any in the Compa- 
ny. No ſooner has one perfornyd his part 
with a good Grace, bur another ſucceeds, 
and docs Right to the Friends and Ac- 
quaintance of the Firſt ; then a Third, and 
a Fourth come on. By this time they be- 
gin to be mellow, and to conteſt ; 7hrs 
Man has not had it ; That Man's Glaſs was 
6? full And to make up the Harmony, 
One ſings a drunken Song, a Second dan- 
ces, another talks obſcenely, a Fourth be- 
gins' to be abuſive : This Man ſwears 
Oaths of a deeper Tincure,; than that of 
the Wine he drinks ; . that 'Man pretends 
to be a Wir, and ſpours Poetry by Enthu- 
; fialm; another goes a Strain higher, 'and 
ſpits Atheiſm and Blaſphemy : Here one 
lyes more profoundly than he drinks, 
bragging of the Quarrels he has had with 
Men, and of the Favours with Women; 
there another does nothing but me and 
| amn 
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damn the Drawer, for bringing up bad 
Wine : Here is a Politician, who is for fe- 
curing the King's Perſon againſt Treaſon- 
able Plots, in the Senſe as a Man would 
ſecure rhe Perſon of his Enemy, by con- 
fining him, and by depriving him of all 
Means and Liberty'to at ; another is for 
{etling Religion, 'for purging the Clergy, 
and rooting out of Popery. And amongſt 
ſuch a Medly of Humours, 'tis much if 
there be not one-who would be thought a 
downright honeſt Fellow, by diſcovering 
what he: knows of his Friend's Concerns, 
and of his own; and to It you” ſee he 
ſhews you all that is within him, he vo- 
mits out wharſoever' is.lodg'd in his Sto- 
mach, and in his Breaſt roo, which proves 
many times the more loathſome of the 

,£wo; IT mean, his unclean Thoughts. To 
all which, let us add, the Smoak: and Or- 
dure, the Confuſion of Tongues, the clat- 
tering of Pots, and the Kackig for | 
Drawers, with many other Diſorders ; of | 
which, any one would be ſufficient to 
break the Brains of any ſober Perſon. In * 
fine, Atter five or ſix Hours ſweet Refreſh- 
ment in this Way, the Company begins 
to riſe up, or rather to fall down, one af- 
ter another ; and in the midſt of Stink, 
Darkneſs and Confuſion, every one ſtag- 
gers his ſeveral Way, and by the Help of 

Servants, 
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Seryants, are laid to Kennel, where fcr the 
reſt, ”tis fit only to be known by a. Scay 
venger. *Tis true, all good Fellows do 
not make Merry tothis depth of Beſtiality, 


tho* 'ris ſeldom but they arrive to fome - 
Devree'or other of itz and he who comes  . 


off beſt, will have but too much Reaſon, 
. I fear, to Jament his Lofs : For,admitting 


ſuch.a Converſation ſhall become habitual, 


as it ſeldom falls out otherwiſe, they will 
in time. be ſenſible of a notable Decay ; 
Firſt, in their Natural Parts; Secondly, in 
their Reputation ; in the next place, in 
their Health ; and laſtly, in their. Eſtates ; 
' which are the four great Bleſſings ſo elſen- 
tial to Man's Felici:y, that the Loſs of any 
one of them is ſufficient ro make him miſe» 
rable. And 'tis, certainly, buta ſad thing, 


when a Man, .yponthe Cloſe of his Days, 


inſtead of looking backwards upon the 
yertyous Actions of his paſt Life, and for» 
wards upon the Rewards which do atrend 
them in a furure,..ſhall have nothing to 
entertain his Thoughts with, but his paſt 
Surfeits, his - preſent Pains, and his fu» 
rure Miſery :_ Or-if there-be any Spark of 
Senſe or Reaſon yet .unquench'd, 'rill 
ſerve only to diſcover to him his irreco- 
verable Loſs, and to. make his Condition 
more ſad and deplorable. I have known 
many, who, whilſt they have enjoy'd o 
| the 
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the Advantages of a vigorous Youth, and 
of ingenious Education; whilſt rhey have 
lain in the Boſom of Arts and Literature, 
and have had all che Encouragements of 
preſent Maintenance, ang of. future Pre» 
ferments; notwithſtanding all theſe, have 
tifled all their natural Endowments, ro- 
gether with their preſenr Enjoyments, as 
allo all rhe Hopes of a future and folid 
Happineſs; infomuch, chat at the Age of 
Thirty, when a . Man naturally is in his 
greateſt Strength and Beauty, whea his 
Parts are moſt florid, his Spirits in - the 
higheſt Circulation, and all the Faculties 
of Body and Mind are in their full Flower 
and Luſtre, than,” I ſay, they have with 
great Expence and Pain, arriv'd, if it be 
not impropdr to ſay ſo, to the loweſt Sink 
of Sottiſhneſs and Stupidity. 

I am nor of fo moroſe Principles, as ut- 
terly to baniſh all good Fellowſhip in this 
kind : The many Occaſions of Life, and 
the frequent Rencounter of Friends, do in- 
vite, if not force Men, ſometimes to take 
this Liberty. Thar which is juſtly raxable, 
is, Frequency; and above all, that: Gen- 
tile Ceremony of drinking Healths, with 
Provocations to others to do the ſame,tho' 
their Conſtitutions of body be never ſo re- 
pugnant. I know the drinking of Healths 
3s a Cuſtom, in irs own Nature, _ 
IVE 
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ſive and indifferent: For me to drink, is 
an Ad of Nature; and to 'remember my 
Friend, is an Act of Moral Virtue ; now 
in drinking of a Health, theſe two are + 
joyn'd in one. Notwithſtanding,'risa cer- 
tain Rule in all things of this Nature, That 
where the doing of an AQ can produce 
little or no Good, bur is probable to pro- 
duce much Evil, 'tis fateſt to omir it; 
and of this kind is the Drinking of Healths, 
without Diſpute, as being the Cement of 
Drunkenneſs, and conſequently the Source 
of all thoſe fatal Miſchiefs, and of that 
Beaſllineſs whieh attend it. And to ſhew 
the Abſurdity of this Ceremony, I would 
plaily know, Why we may not as well 
eat as drink one another's Healths, ſince 
Eating contributes as much to Life and 
Health as Drinking; and why all Perſons, 
maugrec the ReluQtancy of their Appetite, 
and the Weakneſs of their Conſtitutions, 
ſhould nor be forc'd to cat fo many Slices 
of Powder'd Beef, to the Good-health and 
Proſpericy of ſo many Ladies and Gentle» 
men as a Trencher-Champion ſhall be 
pleas'd to name. Nay, further; Exerciſe, 
no doubt, contributes to Healrh,as well as 
Drinking; ſuch as Riding for the purpoſe, 
which is not only terminated in the Bene- 
fir of the Rider, bur of another Perſon, to 
whom I may be, and am oft-times Service- 

| . able 
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able by this Exercife, which I cannot be 
by Drinking. Let us ſuppole then a Com- 
pany of Gentlemen to meet together for 
their Recreation; would.it not ſeem ſtrange 
and extravagant, if theſe Gentlemen ſhould 
be oblig'd ro ride one another's Healths, 
and the Healths of their Miſtreſſes ; -and 
that tho' one be corpulent, another Gouty, 
a third Aged, yet, - maugre all Impedi- 
ments, - every one muſt; mount: and ride 
at the ſame Tantarrah, tho' it were. down 
a Precipice, ro-ſhew their Courage? This 
Frolick-of Riding. would certainly ſeem 
very extravagant and ridiculous, and yet 
'tis leſs extravagantthan Drinking Healths 
to Exceſs; for in this Engagement, moſt, 
if not all, are certain to break their Brains ; 
whereas inthe other Exerciſe, ſome one 
or twoonly,is but in a probabiligy.co break 
his Neck. Beſides, Eſtate, Credit, and Nas 
tural Parts are not/in ſo great Nanger here, 
as under Drunkeaneſs and Intemperance ; 
nor .is the Performance attended with ſo 
much Naſtineſs aad Brutality, as in the 
other Engagement, and may therefore paſs 

for the more rational Diverciſement. 
'Twere much to be wiſh'd, That as we 
follow the Vices, ſo alſo rhat-we would 
imitate the Virtues of other Nations in this 
Particular; of thoſe, I mican, who are 
blels'd with the warmer Influence of the 
. Sun. 
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Sun: They never reſort to theſe common 
Houſes, but as they .do to other common 
Houſes, into which all enter in caſe of 
Neceſſity, and then away ; but in ſtead of 
Drinking-Clubbs,” chey have Academies, 
either for Muſick, for Refining their Lan- 
guage, for Exerciſes of Oratory, or for 
Conferences: about the Improvements of 
Art and Nature, Indeed, our Royal Society 
was a 'Noble Inſtirution; and is. berter 
eſteem'd -of - by Forreipners,' than by the 
Generality of our Natives: Tis Pity but 
it had a due Encouragement, and were 
. Propagated with a Succeſſion of Inquiſtive 
and Ingenious: Perſons, and by adaily Ad- 
dition of new Diſcoveries. ''Twere to be 
wiſh'd alſo, -that ſome” ſuch like Socicties 
as thaſe above-mention'd were encourag'd 
in other Citiesof this Kingdom. They have 
alſo it Roman-Catholick Countries, Religi- 
ous Companies and - Sodalities, ſome of 
which are'yery uſeful and beneficial to the 
Publick.”” 'The'like alſo might be counte- 
nanc'd in England,” without Danger of Po- 
pery, and- would be found to be leſs de- 
{truQtiveto Government, Relipion and Pro- 
perty, than many of our factious Coftee- 

ouſes, or thoſe ſecret Aſſemblies and Fra- 
ternities of Fanatick Clans: And ſo I have 
done makingMerry with myGood-fellows, 


and ſhall return to my ſerious way again. 
. Whe- 
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Whoſoever aſlociates himſelf with ano- 
ther in a way of Familiarity and Converſe, 
oyght to propoſe one or both of theſe two 
Ends; viz. Either to communicate, or to 
receive Benefit; which may be as well-by 
improving our Knowledge, as by refreſh-. 
ing our Spirits, over tir d with Buſineſs, 
-Labour and Study, in 'an | innocent Li- 
berty of Paſtime and Diſcourſe. ” And ra 
this end, cvery Man ought to have a Jea- 
louſy of thoſe diſcontented: and Satwrnine 
;/Tempers, who are. 'ever apt ro. interpret 
'all rhings.in the worſt Senſe; and if any 
Miſcarriage happen to be diſcovered inthe - 
Hear and Confidence of Converſation,they 
are not over-Candid in their Comments, 
nor over-Faithful in concealing them, 
eſpecially if there be-any thing of intereſt 
which may-tempt them to be perfidious.: 
Could a Man be exalted ro-that Perfe- 
ion, as at one View to ſuryey all the ſe- 
veral-Humours, Paſſions, Deſigns and' Fol- 
lics in the Inhabitants; þut of one City on- 
ly, *twould appear, doubtlels, ro him, to 
be a greater Chaos than that our of whiclt 
Nature was at firſt form'd:;;, and/ it would 
increaſe his Pleaſure and Admiration, to 
conſider, that all chefe Creatures, ating 
, 'by different and irreconcileable Principles, 
do notwithſtanding all pretend, or at lealt 
Mould pretend, to act in Conformityi40 
, one 


% 
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one ſtanding Principle of Nature, wiz. that 


of Humane Reaſon. Indeed, nothing um 
der a Faculty Divinely aſſiſted is able ro 


look upon ſuch aninfinite Number of Con«. 


traditions at once. . However, 'tis not 
- difficult for an ordinary Capacity, ſeveral- 
.ly to behold a great Numberof them, by 
entring into the Conmpany and Converſa- 


«tions'of Men. | ſhall not enter upon the 


- detail-by deſcanting upon -the. Humor 
of Rhodomants, of Foplings, and the like; 
they are too trivial and- ridiculous in 


every place, as well as upon the Stage."T 


ſhall only give my Reader a Taſte in'two 


Sorts of Men, which we.mcert with in all - 


Company, and which are the -Peſt of all 


innocent Converſe, The firſt is, the 
great and impertinent' Talker: He-is no» , 


thing but Drum and Noiſe, like an Impu- 
dent Domeſtick Intelligence; he pretends to 


know all the Afﬀairs of City and Country, | 


and vents nothing but Impertinence and 
Lyes: He runs from one. thing to ano- 


ther, without any Coherence of Subjcd, . 


or Order of Words, and with great Preci- 
pitancy aud Confuſton of Tongue. . And if 
a Perſan offer tofaſten on any looſe Thread 
of his Jargon, he replies upon him, Pray 
Sir, hold; give me Leave to ſpeak but aWard 
Sir, and [ have dome: And thenruns he on 
at his former carier of Non-ſenec and Im- 

PCrtincnce, 
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[ne te and' ſ6 7ofies gquotier,” tifl at 
engrh he has ſo/ftupifi'd 'and*ſtunn'd* his 

Hearers, with | his continual Rattle'and 
Taurology , thar like Men atnaz'd; thi 
know not What it was char begarche TD 
-coutſe, nor i\Whit has been {aid 211 the 
while; tot whatto reply; and if they re- 
cover ther Sehfesalirtle. "hid eter 
a'neF Subje: == 
_ "bits then MtciSilenice;* 
ſelf upon*hi$extrdof 
Difcvurſe. Tho mot fot of Mich 


take" Str ya 5 Cort: 
"diction ;\ ove to with ſo'much Sweat 
und Reſolution, with ſuch Preimibles and 
'Hyporkieſes, with'fuch' potnpons Expreſii- 
'6ns, and with ſuch'a Siptrcitious and Mid 
-Meen, #5 tho' an Article of Faith, 

'or the beſt” Point of ItiterefFand Hos - 
Was uglit upoth6 Trial; where- 
a$ the Sujet bo ha os is ſome pbor Trivt- 
at thing,” as; "Whether 4 Cloak or 4 Carji- 
ign* Coat be rtiore convenient; which 
puts mein tnind'of a great a7 terrais'd 
4r- Holland;” which was, - Whether--rche 
Hook caught the Fiſh, or the Fiſh the 
Hook + Upon which Grand arid Weighty 
Qveltion, the Company was divided, bur 
V * foon 


- 
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ſoon fell | rogether again; I mean, by 
Ears ; and: SOcnalaion, the whole Fc | 
rook. the Alarm, and many,Men loſt their - 
Lives in. the. 'Tymulr, before the knony 
Pgint. c 'be decided. :.,. / 
'Whoſocver would gain Applauſc in Con- 
veefaren 0, OHgar at lea ppyertomd to Mo- 
a ES aeiruac ma 
limnes ro | þ 
hell echo i by a Sky" 


ſome new 


5 give hinia 
happen a any. rime,  thara, V 


Point upqa.anqther, Keogh ba 
As} ie me. ooks. 
it... Leg whe. are-the'grea! 

£rS. 1m this Art,will. 


| _ 


oy Ed ay of Mera they doom 
O28 ye (quires Fol 
and , E\teem of, ol. zh rh | 


6. ---ixkdr or Acgain: Parts be-neyer 

to great, ray are two. ſorts of Perfons, 
with which a Man ought not to coureh, 
or 


. more acute, yer more w 
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- for the ſake of Argument: -The firſt are, 
thoſe who are: mwmch above. us in Authori- 
ty:and:Powetr ;. for, .belides-the Indec 
© . of preſfingupon our Betters; ſuch Perſons, 
when they find themſelves fubdu'd by ano- 
ther's Reaſomo-will ind a rimeto make - 
im fenfible-thar they ace-above. him: ac 
other Points; \wluch' may prove, if >noc 
-than his 
-Argumnents; - Another fſort-of with 


Y . which we ought co avoid Cantention, are, 


| ſduch/as | are-much our::Inferiors ; for-by 

_ * coping with-them, a Man renders.them 

equal to himſelf; and in caſe he gets the 
BY betcer, 'wwillbe-no-Credit;; and in cafe he 
Foprenchthanin« Eochtabernao toms 
| | im ! there,as in mas 
© ny Caſes of Life, a Man ought not, 
in Pc to enter.nponiſuch Actions 
.-wherethe-Miſcarriages will be far marein- 
jurious andidertrimental, than the 'Suceels - 
can be beticficial. Tis no-ſmall piece. of 
- Art alſo, 'for'a Man to make little 6r:n0 
Shew of that in which-the-World knows 
4im4o be Skilful: For by'this nicans, his 
real Ignorance of many thirigs will be 
conceal'd; whilſt men. conclude his. Silence 


- in themuto: proceed from the ſame Stock 

' of Reſervedneſs and Modeſty, © _. 
The Knack of telling facetious Stofies, 
if they be not. often repeated; and roo Ro» 
U 2 manrtick, 


of being nothing! bits 
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mantick,- is much”more Taking iniComb 
pany, than cloſe and preſſing Reaſonings; 
for-theſe ſeems to. put the; Audience 'too- 
much upon the Rack, .and many times 
fotee them to rally - all their Strength'ro | 
' make good-the 'Counterpoint; which is/a 
thing- roo- ſerious for: a/miixt'' company; - | 
wheteas the former Merhod leaves all Men 
in acalntRepoſe, and by w-ſdfcand: gentle *. 
Propreſs,/gains:upon the /Hearers Fancy; 
and . the pleafant reprefentation'of : | 
ges: by: Fadles,: or: ſome” witty: Emblems 
and Allufions; _ not fail tomake pm : 
Impreſſion u is 'Memoty.:| Theres. 
D Abother ht dE Bicerchimont aracoanh 
; n= betrer CO RN is. m_ 
1E 014 
upon the 


16 ſudden [Sallies 
pleatanr- Wit,'- animadverting /upon) 
lictle-Faulrs and'Paſſages of another; wich 
4ome: Tartneſs, imix'd® with'iBleaſancnely; 
being ſuch only .a8/!rubs:2rhov-Sking) and 
teeams'to quicken the Spitiv-of him/whoris 
eheSubject of ir;: ro make uſe-of.clieſanke 
Weapons. He whouſcs this Liberty, ought - ,. 
#0 be-well acquainted with-rhe--Perionb | 
ke ſports with, 'and/to-beratenof the Sa' FF 
Tyr; 'bur;'aboveall; not ro make'the great 
and nototious:Miſcarriages of another; as 
alſo his Blemiſhes-in Body: or: Reputation, 
to be the- wanton SubjeA of his Wir, tho 
tbe cloatlvl in Sente neyer {0 —_— 
is an 
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and the Fancy be never ſo pleafant, leſt 
his: own Defe&ts be brought upon the 
Stage; -in which Caſe; all-the SpeQators 
would be glad to ſe the firſt Aggreſior 
ut out of Countenance./ '"T'was prudent» | 
- If done of Yatinius, who being cropked; 
and ſplay-footed, would, by way of Pre- : 
yeation, ſtil//hegin to droll upon himſelf ; | 
'- and when he had ſaid all the abuſive things | 
to which ſuch a deforned Body is ob- ' 
noxious, and- had lefr nothing for another - 
Wit to-work upon,” then would the begin 
' fall upon the Company, and make them 
the SubjeA-of' his Sport. ' Railery ſeldom 
goes beyond. the third Repartee, without 
 . pricking to the Quick z and he who finds 
himſelf to be maſter'd' at rhis Point, will 
eaſily be pas oa upon to make his Re- 
paſs with ſomething that is-more piercing 
than his Wit. - Thoſe who are much ad- 
ditted to Mirth and Railery, are ſubject 
to one Inconvenience, vez. to have their + 
Words doubtfully interpreted ; for ſpeak- 
ing always, in the ſame merry Air, we 
know not when they are ſerious ; which, 
in a- further Progreſs, will beger an Habit 
of Artifiee and Difſimulation, a thing by 
no means to be praQtis'd among{t Friends, 
. us being of far\leſs Repure, than 2 plain 
and frank Expreſſion. There is allo a 
kind of groſs Railery in uſe with thoſe of 
Rt, U 3 a mecance 


*%. 
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g meaner Education, being nothing bur a 
Ruſtick and Clowniſh Jeering, accompa» 
ny'd with fome ſmutry Phraſes, and with 


exceſſive Laughter : This, for the moſt. 
part, proves no-other bur Abuſe, and is. 


never pretended to by any Perſon of Breed» 
ing and Ingenuity. 


Ceremonies are to be avoided in private | 
and familiar Society : Some little Forms of 
Complement are uſeful, ro uſher in Cons» - 


verſe ;. but whatſoever is ſtudied, or points 


ed, looks pedantick, and-would be as co+ | 


mjcal and ridiculous, as toſee a Man with 
a Spaniſh Tread, with a Paſte-board Col- 
lar, and ſtarch'd Whiskers, ro make his 
Entry, and, after a, profound: Reverence, 
ro invite the Company to a Collation'; or 
(to purſue the Metaphor ) to ſee the ſame 


Collation conſecrated by the long and fo» 


lemn Ejaculations of a-groaning Brother, 
He alſo who enters into Company, to dis 
yert, and to be diverted, ought not to 
haye- his Countenance embarraſs'd, and 


his Buſineſs to be-read by every one in his | 
Forehead :- Such an one, like a- piece of 


Lcaven, will quickly make the whoke 


Lump ſowre. A frank and chearful Air, , 


withour ſpeaking a Word, does many 


rimes diſpaſe the Company+to Mirth, and 


290d Humour ; though in Perſons whq 
Frauen the Court, ſomething more of 


Artifige * 


= 
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Artifice is requiſite : Such generally are 
_ Touple, and are always ready to accom» 
mgdate themſelves to- others Fancies, by 
ſome Formalities of an obliging Stamp, 
and by. performing little Offices of Kind- 
neſs, and by promiſing great ones. The 
\ Guard which ſuch ought to keep always 
upon- their Words and Actions,, makes 
them generally Diſſemblers, ſuch ar leaſt 
as conceal their own Sentiments and Coun- 
ſel, by a Thouſand Diſguiſes; which is 2 
thing in ſome meaſure commendable in 
all Perſons, bur is eſſential zo a Courtier, 
who alſo, by/the humble Applications he 
daily makes to the great Favourites and _ 
Ladies, gets ſuch a habit of Cringing and 
Cajolery, that he cannot diveſt himſelf of 
\ fuch Formalities when he comes into the 
Company of inferior Perſons. 


CH AP. XXX 
| Of Solitude, 


| S Multitude and Company contris 
. bute' much. ro rhe Refreſhment of 
a 


ture, and to the Recreation of our ex» 
 hauſted Spirits; ſo ir ſometimes proves 
more ſafe, and leſs expenſive, to ſeek rhe 
fame Effect from Solitude, To illuſtrare 
7 U 4 this 
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this Point a little, ler us ſuppoſe a Man, 
"who for a l-ng time has been hartaſs'd 
and wearied. ith the Proſecution of a ve; 
Xatious Suit ; of ſuch an one, for inſtance, 
| Who being jn ſome ſubordinate Figure of 
the Goyernment, and who attending the 
irregular Motions of greater Bodies, where ' 
- he meets with nothing. bur Repulſe,..and 
whar is worſe, Delay, is at the ſame time 
baired by others of inferios Quality, who, 
a3 they arc more numerous, ſo. are they 
generally more importunate and unſeaſons 
able in theixg Applications. To this, le 
us' add the continual Noiſe. and Ordurg 
of the Town, the bad Accommodation/he 
mcets with, and probably. the djſpropor: 
tionable Expence hg js oblig'd to lie ar; | 
for the bribing Miniſters, and-perhaps for 
the Conveniegcics of Life ; When a Man, 
I fay, has for a long time lain under all 
the'Tortures of Purte, Body. and Mind, 
and is, upon the matter, art the laſt Gaſp; 
let us ſuppoſe ſuch/an one to make 3 
Truce with his cruel Aſſaſſnant Buſineſs, + 
and to ſeek his Recovery from ſome rc- 
mote and, lolitary Retreat : No ſooner js 
hc arriv'd to this place of Refreſhnyent, 
\ but bs finds a Benefit in che Change ; he, 
who heforg was in a continual Cjrcula+ 
tion, and hurry'd about with' the rapid 
Motion which is annex'd to the Circuny 
CO br IRE betas: ference 9 
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ference of Fortune's Wheel, ' is gow in his 
'. Centre; every Breatly of Air he ſucks, is 
like: Balſam to'a bleeding Wound ; his 
Paſſions cool, his Blood runs calmly, and 
wirhin-che Banks, and all things tendto 
Tranquility' and Reſt: Like a Man who 
lately came oft the Seas, he'ſtands upon 
the Promontory, and fees the Dangers he 
kas eſcap'd ; he compaſlionates the' Miſc- 
ri:s of others, who are ſtrugling with the 
Waves, and arz every-Moment in danger 
to be ſwallow'd up; he beholds the foams» 
ing\' Monſter coming on towards him with 
2 roaring Noiſe,” bur his Footing is ſure, 
becauſe. he ſtands upon a Rock, and is 
above. the Reach and\Menaces of the ra- 

ing Element : And as his Station gives 
Fim Security, 1o-it does afford him Plea- 
fure, -when he compares the rempeſtuous 
Ocean- under him, : with the Expanſe of 
Heaven qvyer him, of which he has fo clear 
a View, ſuch as is infinitely more immenſe, 
and 'is ever beautiful and ſerene. Now 
tell me what Horizon is like ro this, where 
things ſo contrary, and diſtant, are ar once 
. repreſented to the Eye, and ſeem to ter- 
minate in one another. The: Emblem 
reaches , my Intentions, . when I would 
compare the Storms and Agitations of 
this preſent Life, with thar State of Sta- 

hility, of which, Retrcat and Solitude 


\ gives 
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gives us fo fair. a Proſpect: Beſides the 
Delight of. ſuch Contemplations, let--us 
conſider the Advantage which a. Man of 
| Buſineſs has, - when he can in Silence. res -. 
view his paſt Errours, anditake new Mea- 
{ures without Diſturbance. All thi tf 
tuggeſt rhemſelves to ' bis Mcmory fairh= 
tully, and in Order ; fo that Multiplici- 
ty of Aﬀairs do not diſtract, nor falſe In- 
formation blind his Judgment. #4 1 
From hence it was, that the Founders 
of Religion and Government, Archimedes- 
like, haye always drawn their Schemes © 
with a_ profound: Silence, and in Places 
moſt remote from Converſation. - Moſes 
retir'd to a Mountain a-part, when he. re» 
ceiv'd his Laws from Heaven. In like 
manner, Numa and Mahomet, who were 
the Founders of two vaſt Monarchies, did 
. frequently retire from all Humane Cons 
forr, that they might projet without Ih» © 
cerruption/; and to draw on the credulgus 
Mulritude to yield Obedience ro their 
Laws, 'they pretended to have ſecret Con» 
ferences with an Ageria, or a Gabriel, 
Whether 'the  Sybi/s receiv'd their prodi- 
gious Hints from Divine Information, or 
from a profound Contemplation, - I-will . 
got diſpute ; certain it is,:that they liv'd 
recluſe, and. in perpetual Solirude :; The 
gark Grotta's, or Caves, in which (4 
| -lay, 


- 
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lay, gave them a clear Sight of remote © 
and future "Things. They who would fee 
with more-ExaQneſs, contra their-Op- 
ticks; and he which looks through a 
Chink, or little Hole, will rake a better 
\ Aim 'at the Mark, than one who- gazes 
by an open Light: 'As for Spiritual Things, 
and the'Glories of anorher Life, - 'tis. cer- 
tain that Retreat 1s of infinite Advantage. 
He who is in the Botrom-of a deep Well, 
has a diſtin ProfpeR of the Stars which 
are above him ; of which he conld not 
have a. Sight, were he above Ground, and 
jn-cthe Sun-ſhine. 

To proſecute a little my Conſiderations 
upon this Subject, let us make -a light 
Draught of that innoeent Plcaſuge and Sa- 
 tisfaction which a Man finds 'when he is 
alone, iff he may be ſaid to be alone, who 
is ſurrounded with all the , mrs: Scenes 
and Beauties of the whole Creation : With 
what Guſt does. he taſte the chaſte De- 
lights of Nature! How acute are his 
Senſes, and how ſincere does every Ob- 
je preſent it ſelf! Ar once he ſees all the 
Varieties of ſhady Woods, of lofty Trees, 

of fruirful Fields, and of flowry Mea- 
- dows, together with diſtant- Mountains, 
and their various' Mixtures of Rocks and 
Valleysz-of Light and Shadows ; all which 
make a confug'd, but withal a moſt = 
| | able 
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able and charming Objet: How Oriene 
and unſully'd is every Flower, how admizs 
.rable in its Conrexture and Colour, i and 
how untainted in irs Smell ! How refreſhs 
ing is i to-him to ſit. down at a Fountain» 


head, to hear the confus'd Melody of © 


Birds, together with [the'Murmuring: of 


the Chryital Waters ; and ro conſider with 


what Purity they -fpring and iſſue from 
che Womb! How fragrant -is the Earth! 


how temperate is the Air ! how clear and | 


gentle. are the Streams | how ſporleſs and 
Virgin-like -docs every. thing preſent # 
ſelf ! and what a charming Languot ſurs, 
prizes him, and'makes him a willing Pri- 
ſoner to his own Felicity ! All his boilitig 
Paſlions are here cxringuiſh'd, Revenge is 
evaporated, and he fears-not to be:profes, 
cuted by Treachery and Envy. 'The Raye 
of Ambition does now begin to leave him, 
and he finds the Torments of Love give 
piace to'the chaſter Charms of Nature. 


Here he may turn and-toſs his Thoughts _ 


with Safety, and give Vent ro the Trou- 
bles of his Breaſt : Here he may-expoſtus 
late the Injuries of Fate,. wirhour Danger 
of being over-heard, and withour the Ter- 
rours of an Arreſt : In a Word, Here Plea- 
ſure and Security, here Health and Tran- 
quilicy do reign. *Twas with goed Rea- 
fon that Epicarus madeithoice 'of Gardens 
: tq 
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ro reach in, when he propos'd-Pleafure for 
thc chiefeſt Good: And let any Man of 
Senfe tell.»me, though never; fo ſenſual, 
wherher-a State. of - Solitude, fo innocent 
and delightful, ſo calm and ſedate, as that 
which is now preſent to our Thoughts, be 
not infinitely» beyond-all che Recreations 
' which Drink and Good-fellows |can pre- 
. tend// to, nay, beyond the Delights of 
Courts, Where we meer with many Diſ- 
guſts, -and- litzle Entertainment /but Ceres 
mony-and- Noiſe. Upon this Conſidera- 
tion, 'dotbcleſs,” 'rwas; that two of: 'the 
greataſt- Monarchs that: eyer reign'd, Die« 
cleſianz,and Charles V..abandon'd'the Pomp 
of Empire, in the midſt of all ts/Forrunes 
and-Elartcries, that they might;enjoy the 
Pleaſures of Solitude ::-And were I in Cir- 
cumſtances to-make my. Choiee, I would 
prefer the Garden and little Partitions of a 
Carthufran's Cell, before the Walks and fpa- 
cious - Apartments of the.;Rgyal: Palace. 
The Heathens, certaigly, were ſenſible. of 
this, - when they confetrated the Qwl-ro 
Mixerva ; which Birdhving-in perpetual 
Solitude and Obfcurity;-. 15.4 ptegnantEm- 
blem of the Way by which he muſt'artain 
to Wiſdom. 

Such then are the Benefits of Solitude, 
which is to be enjoy'd fo far only, as may 
ſerve to compole Nature, and to add new 
Vigour 
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Vigour-to the Spirits ; but is not to be 
lodk'd upon as tliat State of - Life, in 
which we: muſt abide for eyer. Man is 
born for the Good of others, as well as of // 
himſelf ; and is of an aQtive, as well as 
2a ceptemplative Nature : *Tis requiſite 
therefore that he ſometimes ' change the 
Scenes, leſt; living always in a | 
- Tenure of Life, that Eaſe ſhould at lengrh 
degenerate into a —— Le 
Beſides, 'Regard is to be had ro the x 
rent Conſtitutions and Tempers of Men 
Bodies. | He who is of a melancholy Ng 
rure, though he dream of nothing bur-#- 
Iyfum,- will in-proceſs of Time find his 
Dreams 'turn. to Spedtrums and- Iluſionz 
every "moving of the Leaves wilt 'be-an 
Atnbuſh, and every Worm a'Serpent ; eve 
ry living Creature he ſees; will be a Wolf, 
a Dragon'; and the foft Whiſpers on 'the 
Tree-tops, will be like the ratli 
Spears and 'Lances': Such then is the 
ſtirucion” of - our .Nature, that it cannot 
long continue in the fame Poſt ; but that 


Which once, was its Torment and Vexarion, 


afrer ſome ſhort Returns of Time; becomes 
its Refreſhment. F'35.* 4 
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CHAP, XXX. 
of Hinplognens 


T being nceallary; for every Manco be, 

cither in Company, or aluney:conform- 
able/to-theſe two Stations, Nivine Provi- 
dence, has-propg$'d;;to. him. two ditferenc 
Courſes: of Life, viz. - Employment” and 


* Study;;, the;one, being che -Entertainmenr 
Lk the Sociable, and rhe otheriof the S0- 
Perſon; and: this - 4t does with re. 
Td .to the .cwo,;; Fundbidns of Na- 
tures: Action,  Copiration z/. withour 
one: ar; other, of which, Maw [faon dege- 
gerates -into.a Beal. - Thipking 1s fo ef- 
ſential  t@.,our; Nature , » that when the 
Thoughts. have nothing fold-to-feed! up 
0n,. like cager,Spirits,. they» ci 
on themſelves; or, rather than ſtarve, thay 
faſten upon-f{qme unſuitable Nucriment, 
which ripens into Vice.:; Qat who has 
neither Books, .nor a, Calling, to employ 
himſelf upon, is-infinitely mioretir'd, than 
he who groans; under all the-Fatigues and 
Incumbrances.of Life. How tediqus-does 
the. Time appear,, as though. it had loſt its 
. Wings! The conſtant Flux and Intervals 
of Day and Night, look like that imagina- + 
ry Duration betore-the World. was _— ; 
the 
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the Light of the one makes no new Diſcos 


veries, and the Shades of the ther yield 
no Refreſhment : Men's Parts, if they be 


not exercis'd, like ſtanding Water, will 
ſoon corrupt, How many are there j 

the World, who; fol wait of a'dife Ex& 
tion, languiſh: hourly, ittey betomit'ncp- 
ligent and ſupine, and 'afe 'at Jength'es 
tinguiſh'd inutrer Stupidity? Others; wheh 


cheir Spirirs'are evaporated; asſoon' they 
will be when®there'ls 86 Recruit ÞY's 


ſubſtantial» Aliment, 4&ain” nothing "bit 


.the Caput © Mortuim," ſome dry,” adult Re 


licks of their former Flames; which,” tut- 
nin go Melancholy, fills their MindsWwith 
a Thoufand Vanities#nd Tetrours: Othets; 
whoare of a Temper-# littl& more Merct- 
rial, repleniff their Tmaginations withivi- 
rious Images ;'\they forrh this or that'Re. 
prelentation- of things,''#nd 'cloath'thelr 
little >Produdtiofis- with*alf -the Beauties 


that Fancy carr create ®''Aﬀer Key fn th 


contrive how topive Birth "ro their” Ch1- 
merd's, and"vo try whether there be a red! 
Pleaſure 'in rhe - things' themſelves; "and 
thus they: paſs'from-the falſe Pleafure of 
Thinking, rothe real Pair of Prittifing, 


their:fond Extravagancies.” There is yer 


anothes Sorrof Men, who, being of 'a 
reſtleſs Diſpoſition, egtertain a' vain Opi- 
niowof their own Abilities ; and to-profe- 

Cutc 


k 1 
[* 
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cure their Animoſitics upon che Publick, 
for ſome imaginary Diſptace, they dream 
of norhing bur.new-modeling the Govern- 
ment,” of difplacing cortupt Miniſters, 
yrs, $- d Grieyances, and” of ma- 
king new* Alliances, viz. Betwixt thoſe 
61d Friends, which have been ſo conſtant 
-5lways to one another's: Intereſt, ſedition 
and Treaſon. There are yet others who 
fly ar a lower Quarry, their chiefeft Stu- 
dies being Paſtime and Recreation: Viſits, | 
Plays, Balls and Games, whether of the 
Field or Houſe, are pretty Amuſements to 
fillup the vacant Intervals of Time, which 
enerally are thoſe that fall betwixr the 
Foes of Riſing and of Going to Bed; "bur 
they who are for a more Maſculine Divers 
tiſement, rake their way to the Ale-houſe, 

'or tothe Tavern. | 
Theſe, and many other ſuch ingenious 
Inventions, are the ſerous Employments 
of the greater part of Mankind, and are of 
wonderful Virtue to ſweeten thoſe ſeyere 
Thoughts, which by the ' impartial Re- 
preſentation of ſome important Duty, 
would go near to ſtrangle us. *Tis foo- 
liſh for Men to think, that becauſe they 
are great, they may be therefore lazy : 
The glorious Luminaries of Heaven are in 
perpetual Motion, and are- always ſtrea- 
ming down their benign Influence upon 
X this 
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this lower World. The 7urks, who, in 
point of good Oeconomy and Policy, are 
many times clearer-ſighted than the Chri- 
ſtians, are very remarkable in this, that 
even their Empcrors, are oblig'd to make 
Profeſſion of ſome Art or other, to be the 
Subject of their - continual Occuparion, 
as well as a Precedent for others to imitate. 
Wefeed moſt heartily on the Game which 
is of our own killing ; and he, doubtleſs, 
who eats of the Fruit of his own Labour, 
and drinks of the Wine which his own 
Hands have planted, taſtes with a berter 
Reliſh and Appetite, than another who is 
nouriſh'd only by rhe Sweat of his Neigh- 
bours Brow: And as his Labour finds him 
Meat and Sauce, fo does it contribute to 
his Reſt; the Nights ſeem ſweer and ſhorr, 
becauſe they paſs away in one ſound and 
continu'd Sleep. 

There is a Race of Men in the World, 
Mcn of Buſineſs they call themſelves ; rhey 
are in a continual Hurry, and beat always 
upon. the Hoof. If we offer to ſalute a 
Man of this Denomination, he cannot pol- 
bly ſtay; he muſt ſpeak with this Lord, 
and with that Gentleman ; the time of Aſ- 
fignaticyis almoſt paſt; and ſhould he fatl, 
twould be of ſome Hundred Pounds Da- 
mage. Whoſoever conſiders this Cou- 


ricr, how he trotts, ſweats, and pants, 
agd 


Po 
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and ladders at the Mouth, would really 
believe that tire very Government were in 
an Agonyy and yer atthe end of his Jour- 
ney, he is not one Step further adyanc'd 
uponhis way, than whien he firſt ſer forth ; 
and like the Horſe in the Mill, though he 
walk about from Morning to Night, he is 
ſtill in the ſame place-and. round, and is 
perhaps as poor and' blind too. Theſe 
. than are the Flies, which, fitting on the 
Charior-wheel, admire themſelves, . and 
imapine all the Duſt they ſee to be rais'd 
by the fluttering of their: little Wings. 
There are yer other bulic Flies roo, whoſe 
| Property 'tis to vex all they faſten on, not 
only by buzzing always abour their Ears, 
bur by ſtinging chem roo- by their unſea- 
fonable and importunate Othces: Such gri 
one pretends-great Friendſhip to every one 
he meets, and will be a part of his Confi- 
dence whether he will or no; and having 
little or no Buſineſs of his own to do, he 
will be giving Advice always in anorher's. 
If his Aﬀairs ſucceed well, he arrogates all 
the Glory to himſelf, by telling the World 
thar 'rtwas he who put him in the way 
but if they ſucceed ill, he will not fail to 
reprodch his pretended Friend, in all 
places whereyer he comes, ſaying, That 
had he hearken'd to my !dvice, it had 
been otherwiſe with hin; tut he. may 
I = thank 
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thank himſelf, Miſerable 'is the Condi- 
into of the Man, who falls amongſt ſuch 
Ines; and yet they ſwarm in 1o-great 
Plenty every where, eſpecially. in the time 
of Sun-ſhine, thar "tis. almoſt impoſlible to 
avoid them, . ./ | 

The firſt Entrance into Buſineſs, is at- 
tended generally with ſome- Diſcourages 
ments; the Threfhold is the place'at which 
weare moſt apt to ſtumble-: Whofoeves 
therefore would enter upon a” Courte of 
Life, by which he would make' his Fors 
tuncs,. ought to guide himſelf by the Ad 
vice of others who are well advanc'd in 
Years, and have, 'for a long time, been 
acquainted with the Road he is about to 
travel in; otherwiſe he will be-ſtill chang» 
ing Meaſures, and be ready to quit his 
Deſign upon every little Difficulty, Ha- 
ving conquer'd this Paſs, his Journey will 
ſcempleatant; and 'twilk beas difficulr for 
him to leave the Way, as it was atfirſtto 
find it: Frequent practice will beget a Ha- 
bit; and when he begins to taſte of rhe 
fweet Fruits of [nduſtry, viz. Profit, and 
pzrhaps Honour, theſe; like Whip and 
Spur, will make. him double his Pace. 
By conſtant Excrcife, the:Man is always 
kepr in breath, and feels a vital Hear in 
the quick Circulation of his Spirits: m 
Faculty: ſtands Sentinel, and does dil- 
. charge 
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charge his Duty upon the firſt Alarm ; ſo 
that his Converſation is polite, his Parts 
_ areflorid, and the whole Contexture of 
his Actions- is nervous and maſculine. 
' Bur if he be a Perfon who has a publick 
Charge and Figure in the Government, 
the ReſpeRt that ſalutes him in Places, 
where he is preſent, and the Fame which 
proclaims him in Places more remote and 
diſtant, and the publick View of all, to 
which he is expos'd, cannot chuſe bur 
create in him a firm and generous Reſo- 
lution £o preſerve himſelf in the fame ho- 
nourable Station, by all laudable and no- 
ble Actions. The Truth of it is, If there 
be any thing which may make Ambition 
a Vertue, it conſiſts in uſing the Oppor- 
runities it gives us to oblige, and to re- 
ward ; and yet this Inclination would be- ' 
come abortive, were it not advanc'd upon 
the Theatre, and ſurrounded with Depen- 
dencics. 


<— 
og 


CHAP. AXXL 
Of Study, 


Hey who are qualified with publick 
Employments are few in number, 
compar'd with others, who,cthough of equal 
X 3 Merit, 
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Merit, by reaſon of ſome <xols Influence 
under which they lie, ſeem condemn'd tg 
Obſcurity, and to perperual Retreat. Hows 
ever it is, there is not that Perſon living, 
who has the Soul and Spirit of a Man, 
bur by the Improvement of his Natural 
Parts, he may reap Benefit from his pri- 
vare State; and may be uſeful alſo to the 
Publick, if he pleate, I mean, by the wa 
of Study and Learning. By Study, | 
do not underſtand that Amuſement of 
Thought which conſiſts only in Contems 
plation, and -in a calm Review of the ſeve- 
Ni Accidents of Life ; which kind of Re- 
flection is, in it ſz1F, very innocent and 
pleaſant, and is mcſt uſeful alſo to Devo- 
tian ; bur by Study, I intend ſomething 
more leverc, as beiny an ebſtinate Inveſt» 
2ation and Rc-ſearch of Truth, (yet un- 
known, ) by the Help and Aſſiſtance of 
ſuch natural Mediums as Reaſon does ſuge 
veſt; a thing which, rhough it conſiſt 1n 
a ſedentary -and unadtive Life, is really 
more toillom, than the grand Employ of 
managing an Intrigue of | wry amonglt all 
the croſs Intereſts and Counſels of Foreign 
Courts : Witneſs the conſtant Vigils, that 
Conſumption of Spirits, 'and the many 
Languors and Diſcaies which attend thoſe 
who bend all their Nerves and Faculties, 
Ind trayel —_— all the Labyrinths gf 
Argument, 
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Argument, that they may at length arrive 
ro ſome new Diſcovery : And, let Men 
think what they pleaſe, they who are ſuc- 
ceſsful herein, are as beneficial ro rhe 
World, as thoſe who are in the perpetual 
Circles of an active Life. The Influence 
of a Miniſter of State rarcly extends be- 
yond the Limits of his own Government, 
and his Abilitics terminate with his Life : 
Whereas a learned Man, by the help of 
' Printing, is preſent in a Thouſand Places 
at once, he extends his Power to Forcign 
Kingdoms, he makes his Conqueſt over 
all thar is called Rational ; and the Bene- 
fit derivid on Mankind, is as durable as 
the Books and Monuments in which 'tis 
regiſter'd. 

To illuſtrate this Argument a little more 
particularly, I ſhall conſider the Benefit of 
Study, cither in reſpect of the Perſon who 
makes it his Profeſſion, or in reſpect of the 
Publick. In reſpe&t of a Man's {elf, its 
Fruit is Knowledge, which-is a Ray of the 
Divine Perfection; ſuch as at the ſame time 
that it doth illuminate the Organ, doth 
draw it upwards alſo towards the firſt 
Fountain of Light, whoſe Brightneſs can 
never diminiſh, and whoſe Emanations are 
infinite. The Mind of Man, Eagle-like, 
the more 'tis irrauiared, the higher till 
will be riſing rowards the Sun, *"T would 
5 X 4 be 
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be infinite to expatiate over. all the Fields 
pf Knowledge ; I have already touch'd up- 
on Natural Philoſophy and Metaphyſicks, 
or Contemplation ; I ſhall, for Illuſtration 
ſake, only mention two Branches more of 
Humane Knowledge, viz. the Mathemas» 
ticks, and Hiſtory. 

Firſt, for the Mathematicks : If there 
be any Knowledge can charm a thinking 
Man, tis this. It lays its Foundation up- 
on Principles very caſic to be underſtood, 
but withal, moſt firm and ſolid. The Pro- 
 grels is moſt natural, being nothing but a 
Chain, made pp of ſo many Links, or Pro- 
poſitions, of which, one draws on another ; 
ſo that Reaſon here finds the greateſt Free- 
dom and Pleaſure imaginable, in being ried 
ro give Aſſent. If it be true what ſome 
Philoſophers have wich great Plaufſibility 
deliver'd, That the chicteſt Good conſiſts 
in _— and defirjng ; or in ſuch a Frui- 
tion as does beger a furcher Appetite, and 
chart Appetite a further Fruition, and ſo i» 
infinitum ; the Mathematicks, certainly, 
make the greateſt Shew of tcaching us 
this Sunmum ronum : for no ſooner Can 4 
Man arriveto the Knowledge of one thing, 
þut that thing docs diſcover another, and 
this again gives him a Proſpect of athird, 
and ſo on; the Underſtanding till diffu- 
{ng it ſelf oyer infinite Regions of new 
Diſcoveries, 
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Diſcoveries, till by Weight and Meaſure, 
ana Number, 'tis at length able to com- 
pute the Force and Greatneſs of 'the Uni- 
verſe. Here then Satisfaction and Appc- 
tite are ſtill interchang'd, whilſt we drink, 
we thirſt; whereas in all other Enjoy+ 
ments, be they never fo great and affect- 
ing, we find there is a Satiety, after which, 
we begin to nauſeate and reject them. 
Alexander thought -it to have been his 
greateſt Glory to ſubdue the Wor'd; which 
when he had brought to pals, to his own 
thinking, he then grew ſad, and wept, 
that there was nor another for him to con- 
quer. ' Another greac Benefit which we 
gather from this Find of Knowledge, is, 
the Certainty of its Truth : Ir bears the 
Underſtanding in a full and clear View of 
it; there are no falacious Shadows of Ve- 
riſimilitude, there is no Suſpicion of any 
latent Miſtake ; turn and wind the Propo» 
ſition which way you will, the Mind is 
in a full Acquiefcence, and in a molt ſe- 
cure Poſſeſſion of its Purchace. All other 
Knowledge, how pleaſant ſocver, is but 
conjectural and lirigious, ſubject to per- 
perual Altercations, and leads the Enqui- 
rers many times into infinite Perplexitics, 
and endleſs Contentions with one another : 
Whereas all are reconcil'd in this ; Szoick 
ad Peripatetick, Catholick -and Heretick, 
Ao will 
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will all agree in a Mathematical Demon- 
ſtation ; which is yer a further Demon- 
ſtration of the great Bcauty and Excellen- 
cy of Truth. 

Next, for Hiſtory : This muſt be con- 
feſs'd ro come ſhort of the Mathematicks, 
as to Mcthod and Certainty : Beſide the 
Miſtakes of Time, and the Errours of 
MSS. we are led many times in the dark 
by the Ipnorance and Partiality of the Wri- 
tcrs themſelves. No Maa can tell whar 
was done in the Ape paſt, but with ſome 
Uncertainty ; nor what is done in his 
own Ape, but with Danger. - So that thoſe 
who are moſt fairhful, are many times leſs 
knowing; and they who have moſt Know- 
ledge of Tranſactions, are generally leaſt 
fairhful; being drawn, either by Hopes 
of Reward, to flatter the Perſon ; or by 
Fear of Misfortune, to ſuppreſs the Truth. 
But notwithſtanding this, TranſaCtions in 
The Groſs are well enough tranfmitred ro 
Poſterity ; and where they are defective 
in ſome Circumſtances, there remains ſuf- 
ficient for Inſlrution, and to entertain 
the Reader with Pleaſure. Here I talk 
familia-ly with the wifeſt Philoſophers ; 
] have their Precepts: for my DireQtion, 
their Lives for an Example, -and their 
Deaths for my Encouragement. Here the 
grand Aﬀairs of many Ages and King- 
ED” 3 Joms 
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doms are at once offer'd tro my View : Here 
I converſe with great Heroes, whom, in 
their Life-time, I might nor ſalute ſo much 
as with my Eye: Here I am admitted Con- 
fident to the greateſt States-men ; I know 
all their Conſultations, and more than 
what they themſelves for the moſt part 
knew; I mean, their Iſſue, and Events. 
I hear Demoſthenes and Cicero haranguing 
it in full Senate. I ſee and hear Augsy/trs 
and 7rjan ſpeaking to their Arinies, with 
the Courage and Bravery of Soldiers, and 
with the Chearfulncſs and Clemency of 
Princes : I ſee them riding in their Trium- 
phant Chariots : I ſee them caſting down 
their Gifts upon the People, who at the 
ſame time return them again, by ſending 
up their Vows and Prayers for their Life 
and Felicity. Great and infinite are the 
Images which Hiſtory makes upon my 
Mind ; and ſuch, in compariſon of which, 
whatſoever can be repreſented unto me by 
my own Senſe and Obſervation, is mott 
trivial and contemptible ; How wretched 
then muſt rhe ordinary Accidents and Oc- 
currences of Life ſeem to be, when they 
obxrude themſelves upon ſuch noble 
Thoughts} All rhefe Privileges I arrive 
to without Attendance and Crowding, 
without Bribery and Flattering : I have 
recourle to my Books as offen as I pleaſe | 
an 
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and when my Mind is diſtracted with lit- 
tle Impertinencics, I divert my ſelf with 
the choiceſt Company, and with my moſt 
faichful Counſellors. Realon is the in- 
d:birable Birth-righr of every Man; in 
this, both Prince and Peaſant have a com- 
mon Intereſt ; and although ſome acquire 
2 larger Poſleſlion of it than others, yer 
all, by Nature, have the ſame Right and 
Title to it : So that I may challenge an 
Intereſt in ' whatſoever is rational, whe- 
ther Forcign, or Native ; or whether it 
b2 tender'd ro me by the Living, or con- 
vey d to me by the Works and Monuments 
of paſt Ages. 

Bur the Benefit of Study and Learning 
will appear to be yet further conſiderable 
in reſpect of rhe Publick. Ir is to Hiſtory 
. that the Lawyer has recourſe for Prece- 
Cents, and the States-man for Counſel : It 
is from Hiſtory that a General may learn 
what Stratagems to uſe, what Dangers to 
avoid, and what Advantages-or Diſadvan- 
tages may ariſe from Woods or Hills, from 
Winds and Rivers, together with what 
Countrics are fitteſt ro be made the Seat of 
War, and what Meaſures are to be taken 
with Allics ; with whatſoever elle relates to 
the Military Art. Ir is from Hiſtory thar 
Princes take their moſt ſecure Dircftions : 
Here they will find the cunning Arts, by 

which 
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which Popular Faction and RebzItion may 
uſurp upon them, and by what Methods 
they may be ſuppreſſed. Here they may 
learn' what Dangers may ariſe from Sen- 
ſual Pleafures and Flarteries,fronzroo much 
Security, and roo-much-Remiſneneſs. Ina 
Word, Here they may find the whole Arr 
of Government; and if they will not make, 
at leaſt, rhey may read their Fortunes in 
the Examples of others : For though Men 
die, and one Age ſucceeds another, .yet we 
find through all the Revolutions of Time, 
that the ſame Cauſes ſtill return, - and thar 
Men are ſtill ſway'd by the ſame Luſts and 
Paſſions. The Inclinations of Men in this 
Age differ no more from thoſe of others 
in the precedent, than the ProduRtions of 
this Year's Spring differ from thoſe of the 
former Year ; that is to ſay, in Time only, 
not in Nature: So that though they ſeem 
to vaniſh and dic, yer a new Concurrence 
of the ſame Cauſes will not fail to produce 
the ſame Effects. 

Next, for Natural Philofophy : 'Tis this 
which penetrates into the Cauſes of all 
Productions ; it underſtands the Mixture 
and Verrues of Bodies, whether Plants or 
Minerals, with their ſeveral Qualitics and 
Uſes. Ir unfolds the Secrets of Rarefaction 
and Condenſation of Light, Heat and Mo- 
tion ; it ſearches into the Fabrick of Man's 
Body, 
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Body, and imderſtands the Uſe of every 
Organ ; as alſo the Ways by which Gene« 
ration, Nutrition and Senfation are brought 
to paſs; ſo_that whatſoever Phyſick can 
contribute: to Life or Health, is deriv'd 
from hence. - In the laſt place, for the Ma- 
thematician ; 'Tis he-who teaches a Gene« 
ral the Art of Fortification, and Encamp- 
ing, as alfa all the Figures of an Army, 
with all rhe Military Engines - of Dearh 
and Battery. An Archimedes ſitting:in his 
Study, was, with his Rule and Compaſs, 
able to defend Syracuſe againſt the Roman 
Army. *Tis the Mathematician who _ 
ports Commerce and Traffick, by teach 
ing Navigation ; he meaſures the Ocean 
by Longirudes and Latitudes, he bridles 
the overflowing Sea, and upon the dan- 
gerous and unſtable Waves marks out 
Roads to all Parts of the World. He gives 
the Figurc and Dimenſions of the Hea- 
yens ; hedivides the Earth into Climartes, 
and fixes the Boundaries of Kingdom. ' To 
him the Merchant has recourſe in'all his 
Calcularions ; to him the Husband-man is 
 oblig'd for all his Inſtruments, and by him 
he is taught to level and furvey. *Tis he 
who gives DireQtions for raiſing ſtately Pa- 
laces, for deſigning of Triamphal Arches, 
and for the building of uſeful Bridges and 
Aquezduas. *Fis he who gives the Sym- 
| metry 
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metry of Sculpture, the crue Diſtances of 
PerſpeQtive, with che Proportions of Fi- 
gures and Fearure. In a Word, All Mc- 
chanical Works, with the Curioſities of 
Art, together with whatſoever elle is uſe- 
ful and Ornamental, are the Effects of his 
Invention, 'Twould be endleſs ro run 
through all the Liberal Arts, or to ſpeak 
of the Uſefulneſs of Erhicks, of the Power 
of Rheterick, of the ſweet Delights and 
Charms of Poetry, with all the Benefits 
which accrue to Man and Nature from 
Study : *Tis ſufficient only to have point- 
ed out ſome general Inſtances, from whence 
it does appear, that all the Bleſſings of Na- 
ture, as alſo all the Ornaments and Com- 
forts of Life, are deriv'd from the Solitary 
and Thinking Man. 

It has been obſery'd, indeed, by ſome, 
Thar Learned Men are not fir for Buſineſs, 
being taken up with general Speculations x 
and that they zever-deſcend 10 low, as to 
the Infirmities and Defects of Nature, The 
Sweetneſs of Repoſe makes them ſhun La- 
bour ; and if at any time they enter into 
Buſineſs, - the Noite deafens them, the Di- 
verſity of Humours diſguſt them, conti- 
nual Thoughts, Labour and Anxiety wea- 
riesthem, and the Multiplicity and Weight 
of Afﬀairs does at length overwhelm them 
to the Ground, 'Tis obſesy'd alfo of fach, 
Ihat 
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Thar being for the moſt part of an inno- 
cent Converſation,they judge of orhers b 
themſelves; and ſo coming into the World, 
they rake falſe Meaſures of Men, and find 
their Errour when 'tis too late, © Beſides, 
living a Sedentary Life, and withdrawn 
from Company, they are timerous and ſofc 
in their Looks, which ought to be as firm 
as Steel ; being ro confront Men of Im- 
pudence, and to curb the potent Corrup- 
tions of the Times. 'Tis' true, there are 
many Bookiſh Men of a Cold and Fleg- 
matick Temper ; their conftant Applica» 
tion to Study, makes their Blood reftag- 
nate ; and they are ſo far from diſcovering 
any Capacity to govern others, thar they 
know not how to manage themſelves in or- 
dinary Converſation, being mopiſh, ſneak- 
ing, and ſpeaking always in Counter-time. 
The leaſt Form of Complement puts them 
into Confuſion, and makes them commit 
2 Thouſand Abſurditics. Their Geſtures, 
Habits and Expreſſions are all comical, 
and ridiculous ; and any brisk Artack puts 
them out of Countenance. Theſe, and 
ſuch like, are the Diſgraccs to which hard 
Study, and eaſie Narurc, do many times 
berray Men. 

But notwithſtanding this, as ir hath 
been alceady in ſome meaſure demenſtra- 
ted, ſo will it further appear, that Learn- 
ing, 
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ing, in its due Extent and Latitude, isex- 
treamly requiſite, even in Civil and Pub- 
lick Employs.. Learning, properly, is nor 
4 perpetual poring tpon one Topick, .it 
is not a piece of Pedantry ; it is a Theo- 
ry of Men, as well as of Natute; and its 
: Obje&' is as large' and univerſal, 4s the 
Noriog ofa Being. It conſiders Things'in 
their remoter Cauſes; and'by a Methodi- 
cal Train, and Connexion of Conſequen- 
ces, .it draws the Judgment to aſſenr ro 
ſomething which was unknown before : It 
meaſutes; and ir compures : It multiplies, 
and it divides : It unfolds the Significa- 
tion of Languages, and comprehends the 
"Tranſactions of- former Ages : Tt” under- 
ſtands the Diverfities of Cliniates and 
Countries, and can make a Diſcovery from | 
thence of the ſeveral Inclinations, Intereſts 
and Diſpoſitions of Men. It knows the 
Bent and Fabrick of the Paſſions ; and in 
Conformity to'them, it teaches us ro frame 
bur Actions; and to form out Expreſſions. * 
Theſe, and many others, are the Benefits 
of Learning, and ſuch as I take to'be eſ- 
ſentially requiſite in one who is qualified 
with any conſiderable Truſt in Goyern- 
ment. is true, With all rhis rhere muſt 
be join'd Experzence;” which cannor be ac- 
quir'd, but by entring inro'the feveral Con- | 
yerfations'of Men : To which lct me add, 

| Y ajuſt 
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a_juſt Balancing of Things with Things ; 


an impartial Suryey of our own Capacities - 


"and Defeats; a ſagacious Proſpect of what 
may hinder. or adyance our Counſels; an 


exatt Accommodation of the Wheels to . 


one another; together with a ſteady Pa- 
ticnce and Reſolation, which, like aSpring, 
ſets the Engine going, and keeps it in Mo. 
tion to the end. - og 

_ Twas with great Signification, that the 
Paets feign'd Minerva to be the Goddeſs 
of Arms, and the'Patroneſs of Arts ; for if 
we haye recourſe, to Examples, we ſhall 
find, .rhat Learning and Empire did ever 
grow up and flouriſh rogether : This we 


find yerified in the. ancient '7hebans, and 


in all the Principalities of Greece, except- 
ing Sparta:  Among(t the Romans, When 
was Empire in greater Glory, than in the 
Time of Auvgu/tus > Yer, when did Arts 
flouriſh more ? , And eyen his Predeceſlor, 
Julius, the greateſt Hero. that ever liv'd, 
and Founder of _that vaſt Monarchy, at 
the firſt, was but a Pleader at the Bar: 
And Scipio, one of the greateſt Generals 
the World ever had, was ever.in his Study, 
and at his Books when he could but gain 
a few Minutes reſpite from the Duties of 
War; converſing always with Polyb;us and 
Panetius, the two greateſt Maſters of that 
"Age, for Humanity, and all Polite Lite- 
rature. 
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tature, Frotti the Times of Nerva, down 
to Commodus, we find a Succeſſion of wiſe, 
arid moſt -of them learned Princes, and 
the happieſt- Age that ever*+ that Empire 
knew, whether we conſider its vaſt Extent, 


_ of the great Felicity and Peace in which it 


was govern'd.” 'Among({trrhe Gorhs, there 
was none ſo famous as Theodorick » After 
many Ages of -Confuſion and: Barbariſm, 
he made /taly again'to flouriſh ; and this 
chiefly by the Conduct of that great and 


learned 'Mah;''Boethius, Bur not to run 


beyond the)Liniits of our own Kingdom, 
Who amongſt the Saxo»s was a greater En- 


 couraper of Learning, than-King Alfred 2 


Yer, who was more victorious in Arms, or 
more wiſe and'regular in the Adminiſtra- 
tion of State ?* And to come nearer to 
our own Memory, When was the Eng/i/þ 
Nation ſo happy, as under the long and . 
glorious Reign of Queen E/izaterh 2 Who 


- was known to have been,- not only the | 


molt learntd of all' her Sex, but ro have 
exceeded alſo, in this particular, all the 
Monarchs and' Princes of Chri/tendom then 
living ; and was not inferior to the beſt 
of them in Wiſdom, and all Prince-like 
Verrues. 

In this latter Age, we may obſerve two 
very remarkable Things, which haye much 
adyanc'd Learning ; of which; the firſt was, 

NL 3 the 
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the Art of Printing. \ This moſt ingenious: 


Invention(though ſometimes of pernicious, 
.as wel as of uſeful Conſequence) preſehply 


fer the Wits of; that Age a-wotk in ſearch» 


ing Libraries, and publiſhing good ancient 
Authors,  with'all Correction imaginable; 
whereas for many Ages before, there was 
nothing to'be-heard of in rhe World, ; but 


the Jarrs of -:Sceti/ts and 1Thomiſts, of No» 
minals and: Reals, with ſuch like Imperti - 


nencies: And how induſtrious ſoever theſe 
Authors ſeem'd to be; their Learning was 
little, and their Benefits leſs, except-it were 
to' create Diſputes and Niceties about Re- 
ligion, which. afterwards ;turn'd to their 
own Damage.. Great indeed are the Ad- 
vantages we. enjoy from-Printing : for by 
this Mcans-Men's Thoughts are mreny 
diftus'd through all Parts' of the Werld, 


and this too in a Character which all Men 


can-read., A Man may now- procure 2 
whole. Library -at a cheaper Rate, than 
formerly a Volume : Beſides, the Minds 
of Authors are more cettainly, known 
when they are publiſh'd in this Way, than 
when they are eopied from Hand ro Hand, 
by Thouſands of Perſons, and fo tranſmit» 
ted down through ſeveral Apes ; im which 
Caſe there mult needs be feveral Errours, 
' from the Ignorance, Negligence. and Par- 
tiality of *Lrantgribers. Bur not ts defraud 
Antiquity 
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- Antiquity of what js juſtly due, their In- 
duſtry certainly deſerves Praiſe and Cam- 
mendation, who, upon ſuch great Diſad- 
vantages, did. perform'ſo much. "Twas a 
Matter of great Expence then, for a Man 
to buy a Book or two; and the Work al- 
, moſt of his Life to tranſcribe them : And 
. _ even they who had the Benefit of publick 
Libraries, could not meer with the tenth 
part of that which every common Shop. is 
now furniſh'd wich ; though it muſt be 
confeſs'd withal, that if this Invention has 
produc'd more Whear, ſo has ir produc'd 
more Tares and Traſh too. Ws 5 
© | . Another remarkable Thing which occa- 
_ fion'd the Reformarion of Learning, was, 
the Diviſions about ray eo : This obs 
ing not long after the Invention of Print- 
ing,, Men's Wits, as well as their Pens, 
were, by reciprocal Proyocations, ſharp- 
ned ; ſo that with all Induſtry they ap- 
ply'd themſelves to review the Fathers and 
Councils, with other Monuments of An-. 
riquicy, and to examine one another's Wri- 
rings with all imaginable ExaQtneſs.  Ma- 
ny great and learned Men appear'd on 
both fides ; and amongſt thoſe who ad- 
her'd to the Papacy, there were none more 
eminent than the Jeſuits, who, wh 
them rhejr due, have left (infinite Monu- 
wents-of their indefatigable Induſtry and 
5-3 Y Learne 
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Learning, not only in Matters of Conttos 
verſie about Religion, bur in relation alſo 
to Humane Literature. 


— 


CHAP, XXMIL 
Of Marriage, and Single Life, 


Shall not here diſcourſe; of Celibacy, 
and Marriage, . in relation to the pub; 


Iick Benefit ; for 'tis moſt certain that the 


latter has much the Advantage of the fors 


mer, .as being that, , without which, Man» 


kind would ſqon decay, and be, extin- 
guiſh'd. The Mcaſures therefore which 
I take of theſe two States, ſhall be with 
reſpect to the particular Parties themſelves. 
Should a Man only ſingle out, and expoſe 
to. View, all the Adyantages of which one 


State is capable, as alſo the Inconvenieny» 


cies. only, to, which the other; is liable; ut 
we-c-nor difficult to make either of then 
appear happy. or miſerable, according tg 
- the Fancy and Partiality of the Writer ; 
Therefore I ſhall put them both into the 
Balarce; and, with. and indifferent Hand, 
weigh them, with all their Circumſtances, 


whether good or evil. The different Rircs * 


and Ceremonies of Marriage, according 
to the Difference of Countries, have been 
U-223s 4 
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almoſt infinite, ad cannot therefore be 
{poken ro, wichour exceeding rhe juſt Li- 
mits of an Eſſay. As for the Ends for 
' which Marriage- was inſtituted, they are 
cither Natural, as Pleaſure, and the Pro- 
pagation of-Mankind ; or elſe Civil, as 
Murtual Society, Augmentation of For- 
rune, Procurement of Friends by the Ac- 
ceſs of new Relations, with many ſuch 
. like Conſiderations and Advantages." 
As touching the Propagation of Hu» | 
_ - mane Species, the Eaſtern People ever 
eſteem'd of precoſe_ and early Marriages, 
. excepting only the Spartans, who being a | 
Warlike Nation, conceiv'd that Men of 
maturer Years were fitter for Conjugal Dus 
p Gert would begert a more luſty Race. 
On the contrary, the Romans married 
young ; and by the Papian' Law, thoſe 
who abſtain'd till the Age of Twenty five, 
or thereabours, were uncapable of receiy- 
ing or Ade at ene and degraded alſo 
from many Civil Privileges. Polygamy is 
a kind of Matrimony, which, how pleaſing 
ſoever it may be to Nature, is no way con- 
ſonant to Civil Society : For beſides the 
Emulation, or Jealoufie, which muſt needs 
ariſe amongſt many Wives, ro the utter 
Diſturbance of a Family, *ris certain. alſo, 
(how great a Paradox focver it may ſeem 
to be,) that ir is a great Hindrance t6 in- 

Y 4 creaſe ; 
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creaſe; as appears to this day by the Turks : 
For though their Country be ſo vaſt and 
ſpacious, yet is it, in a manner, deſolate, 
compar'd with ſome Parts of Europe: ; and 
yet the Inhabitants of Turkey are- above 
tivo Thirds of them Greeks and Fews. The 
Reaſon hereof is not difficult to pive ; for, 
admitting there is an equal Number, both 
of Men and Women, born into the World, 
ter us ſuppoſe, for our parpols, . that there 
be One Hundred of each Sex ; let but five 
Men therefore take five Wives a-picce, 
there will remain, by this Account, but Se- 
yenty five Women, to be married to Nine- 
ty five Men; ſo that Twenry Men muſt of 
peceſiity want Wives : And theProporzion 
is.the ſame in. any. Number whatſoever, 
though neyer ſo;great, "Tis true, we read 
of old, that the Jews, ro whom Polygamy 
was indulg'd, were very numerous : Bur 
this, certainly, procecded not from that In- 
ſtirution, but from the particular Temper 
and Conſtitution of that People, or from 
tome other ſecret Cauſe ; for even at this 
Day, though they be made to conform jn 
this particular ro the. Nations amongſt 
whom they live, yer are they more numc- 
rous than ever. they were in their own 
Country :. So that, were they united. into 
one Body; they would RG Number, 
any Nation now:extant upon the Earth. 
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The Celebacy of the Clergy in Roman- 
Catholick Countries, muſt be admitred 
alſo to be ſome Hindrance to. Increaſe, 
though nor ſo much-as is pretended ; for 
we lee in France, notwithſtanding © their 
numerous Clergy, and the many Thous- 
ſands of Religious Houfes, thar they are 
ſtill exceeding populous. - "Tis true, it 1s 
not ſo in /raly ; but rhere are other Rea- 
ſons to be given for this, beſides the Ce- 
libacy of the Clergy : . For, - b:fides their 
frequent Caſtrations, and beſides that abo- 
miaable and unnatural Luſt to which-chat 
Nation 4s addicted,.. by means whercof 
the other Sex is leſs made ule of, 'tis ob- 
{ery'd alſo. in many Places, eſpecially in 
the State of. Florexce, that the Elder Bro- 
thers .do uſually give rhemſelyes,over to 
Liberty; - and to the Plcaſures of their | 
Miſtrefles ;' leaving the Cadets to inherit 
their -Eſtates, whom they look upon as 
zo other than Stallions, upon the matter, 
good for nothing . bur to -marry, and to 
keep up the Family ; it being a thing, 
for the moſt part, indifferent with'them, 
whether rhe Propagation be from them- 
ielves, or others, 1o it be from fome who 
arc of the ſame Stock : So that Nephews 
and Nieces are held with them wm rhe 
ſame Degrees of 'Aﬀection, as Sons and 
Davghters. | 
Murual 
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Mutual Comfort and Converſation is 
another end of Marriage: For a long Ac- 
quaintance cannot ' chuſe bur create a 
great Confidence ; and where the Tye is 
indiſfoluble, there is a Neceſſity of adhe- 
ring one to the other They therefore who 
enter into theſe Engagements, ought well 
to underſtand one another's Humours, and 
to pitch upon ſomething which ſhall be a 
laſting Cement to unire Aﬀections, and to 
_ render Life ſociable; and this may' be ci- 


_ther fromi fome Charms of Perſons; or, what 


is infinitely more ſolid and durable, from 
ſome agreeable Inclinations, and Conſenr 
of Nature and Diſpoſition.” They there- 
forc are not in the happieſt Condition, 
who marry only upon Report, ' as do the 
Turks; where all the Account they hayeof 
one anothers, is, from ſome of their 'Re- 
larions, who are - of the other Sex, and 
may freely converſe together,and diſcourſe 
the point without Jealouſic and- Diſtur- 
bance.- One thing generally they take heed 
to, v#z. to procure ſome of their Relations, 
who are of the ſame\Sex; and of an Ac- 
quaintahce with the other Party, to get 
a Sighr'of the naked Body; which, by the 
Opportunity of Baths; is not Difficult; and 
by this means, all Deformitics and Sores 
are expos'd to View, which atherwiſe 


would lie-conceal'd under the various Arts 
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of Dreſs : A thing certainly which. ought 
to be enquir'd into diſcreetly, and as far as 


Modeſty will allow, ſince the Deformir 
or Diſeaſes of the Parents, leavea Blemi 


and Taint, many times, upon their Iſſue : - ." 


So that beſides the Content which every 
Man may propole'to his own. Fancy, he 
ought at.leaſt to be as carcful of his Race, 
as he 1s of that of his Horſes, where the 
Faireſt and moſt Beautiful are made Choice 
of for Breed : Which thing, tho'.it be pra- 
Qis'd amongſt the Utopians, might be-ad- 
mitted alſo as uſeful in a real Government, 
under ſome Circumſtances. | And here as 
gain it is, that Princes are much more un» 
happy than their Subjects : For by- Mars * 
rying with their Equals, 'tis evident, that 
> & Greatneſs of their Quality muſt allow 
them bur a very narrow Compals:to make , 
their Choice in ; and theſe, peradventure, 
ſuch as they never can fee, till the Knor 
be tied,-and all be.confummarted. - Reaſons 
of State force them; many times, to mar- 
ry ſuch, whom the: Dictates of Nature 
would repudiate; cho' it ſeldom happens, 
. that even. thoſe policick Conſiderations ro 
which they ſacrifice - their private Enjoy- 
ments, are of any laſting Benefir. | 
Increaſe of Riches is look'd upon by 
moſt, to be a good Inducement ro Mar-" 
riage. 'Tis known to what a Greatneſs 
10-8 Rochas | Spain 
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Spain has grown by obſerving this Ma- 
xim, Tu Felix Auftria nube, They have 
2ain'd moreby the Diſtaff, than ever France 
could conquer by the Sword. And even 
amongſt us now-a-days, he is -accounted 
fortunate and diſcreet, who marries a rich 
Wife; tho' perhaps the fair Lady to whom 
the Courtſhip is made, with all the Pro- 
teſtations of Love and Honour, be no- 
thing but fome warp'd, toothleſs and wi- 
ther'd Hagg. Let a Gentlewoman be well 
Born; ler her be modeſt, and ingeniouſly 
Edueated; if ſhe has not Money, ſhe 
muſt, in all Probability, die a dry, old, 
diſcontented Maid,or ele marry with ſome 
mean, inconſiderable Perſon . -But if ſhe 
be handſome, *cis poſſible ſhe may be pre- 
ferr'd to be a Miſs; a Courſe of Life,as the - 
-- World now goes, which many value before 
the Fortunes and honeſt Enjoyments of the 
Marrriage-bed. 'Tis true, in Foreign Coun- 
rries,there is. another Third way for thoſe, 
whom either Forrune or Nature have made 
leſs liable ro be Courred ; I mean, Reli- 
gious Houſes, where all ſuch Perſons may, 
without Reproach,-pals away the Remain- 
der of their Livcs in a creditable Retrear : 
But ftach Expedicnts ſuir not with -the 
Fernper of this Climate : If Fortune and 
Phills be not allied to one another, there is 
pzobably no other Road for her to trayel in, 


but 
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bur the common High Way, -unleſs ſhe 
can draw in; ſome rich young Fop, who 
muſt by all means have Spurs :clap'd up- 
on him, that he may make the greater 
Jingle. 

Marriage, by the Acceſs of new Rela- 
tions, many times becomes the-Inſtrumenc 
of raiſing Men's Fortunes. | He who mac« 
ries the Daughter or Neece of a great Cler- 
gy-man, orof a Man in Office, needs not 
diſpute a Portion : And even itrthe State, 
as well as in the Church, we may obſerve 
one fourth ar leaſt, of thoſe who are-the 

ignons of the Times, to hold their Pla- 
ces by Lady-Service. ' . So that what ſome 
have noted, Thar he who hath Wife and - 
Children, hath given Hoſtages to Fortune, 
is true only in a reſtrain'd and qualifid 
Senſe; in as much as ſingle : Perſons are 
leſs diſtracted with Thoughts of 'provi- 
ding for others; and are in a far greater 
Freedom alſo to take up their Quarters 
in whatſoeyer Place, or with whatſoever 
Perſons ſhall ſuir with their Occaſions: So 
that having their Spirirs in greater Vigour, 
and having, in a manner, all the Circum- 
ſtaces of living within their- own Com- 
mand, they ſeem to be much; betrer prc- 
par'd for chuſing all due 'and proportion- 
able Means, and tro be much abler for 
Execution: And yetI know nor, why one, 
who 
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who chuſes the one meer and neceſſary 
Help before-mention'd, may nor be, ac- 
counted as ſage and prudent as another, 
who, - by courting divers Humours, and 
by a long Train of Services, and of obſe- 
queous Applications, does at length make | 
his Way .to-Preferment, tho' there ſeems 
to:be this Difference berween them, Thar 
one walking by a borrow'd'Strength, when , 
once that Support is withdrawn, if he be 
not a Man of: much. perfonal Merit, he is 
in'great danger of falling, or, ar leaſt, of 
- being ſtop'd in their further | Progreſs 
whereas the other, like a Man of Health 
and Maturity, walks by his own Strength : 
He relies not upon Cratches, nor has he 
Leading-ſtrings faſten'd to his Shoulders 
to keep him from falling, He treads his 
Ground with a good Aflurance, and will, 
in all likelihood, hold our his Journey to 
. the End. 

> As. to Riches, or Patrimonial Fortune, 
Single. Men, living in Eaſe and Liberty , 
are commonly profuſe, and out-live their 
Eſtates : Whereas the Married Man, by rea- 
ſon of his Charge and Family, is oblig'd 
to live frugally, and to purſue ſome indu- 
{ſtrious Courſe or other,” which, in the end, 
puts him in the Road of Getting, and ac- 
quaints him with all rhe Ways and Arts 


of thoſe we call notable and thriving Men. 
90 
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So that as. married Men are ſtill, generally 
more intereſted agd ſubtile in their, Deal- - 
ings than others, -{o are they, leſs {incexe.in 
their Aﬀections and Friend(hips. Great is 
the Alteration betwixt che ſame Manz mar- 
ried, .ang ſingle ; for it has been obſerv'd, 
that che Change does/nor only; rouch the 
Man, - but alſo his Clothes, his Hat, .his 
Periwig, his Linen, all is married ; every 
thing about him looks. a little oyer-worn 
and imutty ; ſo that the Man'/himſelf ſeems 
to be nothing bur a Second-hand Garment ; 
and,,whart is worſt of all, he commonly de- 
clines the Converſation of, his old Friends, 
either out of -Sullennels and Diſcontear, 
or, what is more probable, by reaſon of 
ſome. ſecret and malign Influence of his 
Wife; for many Women think that all 
Loye is loſt, which falls not into their own 
Boſoms. Bur the Caſe 1s otherwiſe with 
thoſe who profeſs Celibacy ; for it being 
natural to moſt, or all Men, to loye: to 
ſome Degree or 'other, they whoſe Aﬀe- 
tions are not limited to one Object; are 
prone to compaſſionate Mankind in,gene- 
ral, as hath been obſery'd in ſuch who live 
undey the Obligations of Religious Vows, 
as Prieſts and Friars. Love'is like a Tor- 
rent, which,. when it is not confin'd to 
one Chanel, does diffuſe it ſelf over all 
the neighbouring Ficlds, and glides along 

with 
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with 4 more ſoft agd even Courſe; which 
Kind of Loye is far 'more generous and 
beneficial to' the Publick ; whereas the 
other tends' to a Man's private Solace 
and Content, And upon this Account al- 
fo 'tis that 2 Single Life ſtirs well'with 
the Profeſſion of a Clerg-man; for ſach'an 
one being conſtituted as a Spiritual Father, 
over many Thouſands, peradventure, "he 
can never haye that Tendernefſs and Care 
over ſo numerous a Family, who chains 
his'AﬀeCtions to his Domeſtick' and Con- 
* -jugal Concerns. Beſides,the Matried Mah 
cannot exerciſe that Hoſpiraliry; not per- 
form thoſe Works of Charity as the othet ; 
much leſs can he, who is always ſollicitous 
about the Maintenance 'and Fortunes : of 
his Children, have his Thoughts free, nor 
purſue hisDuty without grear Diſtraction; 
a thing which is a litcle unpleaſant, and 
utterly unſuitable with Men of abſtracted 
Meditations, and with the abſtruſer Sru- 


dies of Divinity. As for the Objection 


which is taken, from the Scandals which 
are ſometimes given by 'the' Unmarried 
- Clergy, 'tis frivolous: For if we conſider 
the Matcer impartially, we ſhall find more 
Examples, and grearer Scandals amongſt 
the Martied, than amongſt the others; whe- 
ther, they be Lay-men, or of the Spiritual 


Order. However, 'twould be a rhing cx- 
treamly 
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treamly conducing to the Splendour of the 
EccleſiaſticekK-Fundtion, and conſequently 
beneficial ro the whole Church, thar 
Celebacy ſhould be-annex'd, F not ro 
the Perions, art leaſt to the greater Djgni- 
ties of the-Church ; for by this meahs 'no 
Man would be reſtrained from Marriage; 
only in caſe he ſhould think it expedient 
ro change” his Condition, he Might" be 
oblig'd ro quit his Dignity, and nor rob 
the Altar 'of what is conſecrated ts God; 
by converting it to the Uſe' and Beriefit 
of his private Family, though perhaps. 
be to maintain them _— a Secular 
Luxe and- Splendour. 'Nbt would: this 
be a greater Reſtraint, than what thofe"lis 
under, who'enjoy Academick Preferiyerits, 
which, tho' of leſs Conſequence, are efi- 
joyn'd in Pradence+ to- be' inconſiſtent 
with a Conjugal Eſtate. But leaving theſe, 
and ſuch like Conſiderations, to anothe? 
place, *tis certain, Thar cirher  State*bF 
Life has its proper Comforts atid Troubles; 


ſo that the Circumniſtances 'of parttculs? 
Men differing- from' 6ne «another, thete , 
can be no-certain'Standard propos'd inithe 
matter;'bur' every Man ought to be :ac- 
counted*wife and prudent; who'chuſes that 
which is ſuitable ro his Genius, and, nioft 
—— to his own true Content and 
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CH AP. XXXII. 
Y Of Death. 


»(Here are three Things which make 
the Conſideration of Death very ne- 
cellary. ;y Firſt, irs Certainty ;- next, the 
Uncertainty of the Time, Place and Man- 
ner.; and laſtly, its Conſequence. In Ac+ 
cidents-of this Life, .to which we are ob- 
nexions, we are many times remiſs and 
negligent about them, by reaſon of. their 
Contingency, ping ſuch as may happen, 
or. not happen FF us ;z and in caſe they do 
not happen, all our Thoughts about them 
are. miſ-ſpent. But 'tis not ſo betwixt us 
and Death ; this,wilh certaiply ſeize us, 
and therefore we ought to be: always rea» 
dy-to-meet it ;* leſt, jr coming on us, at 
unawares, we fall into greater Streights 
and Diſorders. *"Tis:a Tribute we all owe 
' ro.Nature,| it being as neceſlary for a Man 
to'die;- as 'to be . Flowers, Leaves 
and' Fryits live, wwe ſee, but for a Year ; 
they. ſpring forth, ripen, and .then drop 
off ; whereas che Plants which bore them, 
may continye yearly to. bring forth a-new ; 
though after a certain Flux of Time, thelc 
alſo are cut off, or, of their own Natures, 
wither and dig. Individual Men, who 
' -alf, 
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are, as it were, the Fruit of a Tree, arg of 
a much ſhorter Duration than the Family 
or Stock they are deſcended from ; and 
a we ſce that the Stock ir felf muſt at 
aſt decay: For Families which have flou- 
riſh'd for many Ages, are at -letigrh re- 
duc'd to their primitive Obſcurity and 
Duſt. Nay, the ſtately Cedars, whoſe 
Wood is ſaid to preſerve all other things 
from Worms and Corruption, muſt- ar 
length fall ; even Kingdoms and Empires, 
how deep ſoever they be rooted, and how 
wide ſoeyer they cxtend their Arms, 'Tis 
in the Power of Art ſometimes to prolong 
Life, bur ir is more the Practice of Art to 
ſhorten ir ; but whatever Benefir there be, 
tis but a Reprieve ar beſt, whilft che Exe» 
cution 1s certain, 

There goes a pleaſant Story of a certain 
Emperor of China, whe, amongſt his other 
vain Deſigns, had a great Detire ro, make 
his Life immortal. A certain Knavlth Phy- 
ſician of the Court, who pretended” robe 
well skill'd in preparing Drinks, gain'd 
Credit and Intereſt with the King, by gtv- 
ing out that he had a Secret, a curious 
Divine Elixir, which would not only pro- 
long Life,but ſecure him from Dearth.” The 
Potion was prepar'd, and prefented to the 
King, in the preſence of all his great Offi- 
cers and Miniſters of yo : Once amongſt 

| 2 16 
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the reſt, endeavouring by all means poſ: 
ſible, to divert the King from his fooliſh 
Fancy ; bur nothing prevailing, he made 
no more ado, but catching up the Immor- 
ral Cup, drank it roupdly off: The Ems 
peror fell immediately into a Rage ; for 
Lheviog that he was rob'd of Immortali- 
by, he preſently took Counſel what Death 
the 


bold Offender ought to ſuffer : Ar 
which the daring Courtier, nothing daunt- 
ed, told him ſmilingly, Sir, take heed what 
3ou do, for it is not in your Power to kill 
me, being now made immortal : But if [ 
am yet capable to ſuffer Death, there is no 
Reaſan for you to be angry with me, fince I 
have not rod You » the Immortal Cup, 
tut uedecein/d you only ; and Ly my own Exe 
eriment, deliver'd you from the Lies and 
Fraud of an Impoſtor. At this the Em- 
peror was well pleas'd, and commended 
the Prudence and Behgviour of that Cour- 
ricr. 
: Let Kings flatter themſelves, ar be by 
others flatrer'd, with the Stiles of Glo- 
riqus, and Invincible, they will yet find 
themſelves to be but mortal, and more 
mortal perhaps than other Men. Nor can 
any Man, upon fight of a Scull, fay, This 
was the Head which Love or Victory did 
crown ; ar ſhew 2 Difference þetwixr 
Common and Imperial Duſt. If we look 
C3 - 22 
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byer the Liſt of the Roman Emperots, we 
ſhall find but few of them to po off the 
Stage with dry Veins ; tieverthelefs, mas 
ny of them ſound a Way ſtill ro mike 
themſelves ininiortal ; for ic was but for 4 
Kniglit of rhe Poſt ot cwo to ſwear, that 
they ſaw. the Soul of the Depatted care 
ried up to Heaven, ard he was preſently 
conſecrated. So great and ſacred is the 
Gift of Perjuty, that if it be ſometinies 
capable fo take away Men's. Lives, iþ ir 
has been at other times as powetfull, and 
more bountiful, in giving Life and Im 
mortality to others, and to take thend 
Gods. 2, S 

' Ariother Confideration of Death, is, that 
of its Uricettainty, in relation to the Cir- 
cuniſtarices of it ; atd of this we have in- 
finite Examples from all Places, Hiſtories 
and Ages. There are a ſort of Knaves in 
the Wotld, who, by I know tiot what 
Acquiintarice with the Stars, pretetid to 
predie the Deſtinies of Men; and there 
are 4 ſort of Fools too, who ate ſo ſimple 
as to credit them. Such Prediaions ard 
ſhot ar Rovyets, arid if ori of 4 Thouſand 
tome near the Mark, 'tis preſehtly the 
Work of Aft; though if we examine ſuch 
Reports a litrle ſtrialy,; beſides the thani- 
feſt Falſity of almoſt all of ther, the reſt 
depend much upon the Fancy of the Hearer; 

Z } and 
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and upon the Invention of the Reporter, 
who muſt make it ſeem ſomething ſtrange, 
to gain Attention, and Applauſe. Indeed, 
it ſo falls out ſometimes, that it is not dif- 
ficult to fore-tell the Death of a Man ; as 
in the Caſe of ſome diſeas'd Perſons, Ma- 
lefa@ors, or where Deſigns arc laid againſt 
2hdther's Life; for here the immediateCau- 
fes, whether Moral or Natural, are within 
our. Sight ; -bur to fore-tell ſuch Events 
from general or remoter Cauſes, or by any 
ſecret Inſtin, is certainly vain. Strange 
Accidents, indeed, have ſometimes hap» 
ſents as, that of Calpharnia's Dream, the 
Night before her Husband was murther'd, 
&c. Bur this concludes nothing, it being no 
Wonder, if, amongſt Millions of Dreams 
and Predidions, Tome one or two ſhould 


happen to be true. I know-not whether ' 


ke did well, -or ill, who, when a flattering 
Aſtrologer made a proffer to calculate his 
Nativity, - ask'd him whether ever he had 
Ealzalared his own? He told him, Yes : 
And that it was his Deſtiny to Irve many 
Tears, &c. To whom rhe other reply'd, 
That he was miſtaken ; and that he knew ba 
ter than the Stars, that it was his Deſtiny to 
die within an Flour ; for he preſently com- 
matided him to be put to death, and by this 
- mcans made the Confurtation of his Impo- 
ſtur2 to. be his Puniſhment. | We 
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The laſt Conſideration of Death has res 
lation to the State which follows it. They 
who are inſtructed in the Belief of furure 
Rewards and Puniſtiments, as alſo of their 
—_ and' Duration, moſt —_ ans 2 
mighty-Concern uv eir T ts at 
the Approach. of Death ;, which; though 
it maybe very inconſiderable, if wecon- 
ſider irasa Tribute of Nature : yer; whe 
we look \upon it as-a Paſſage to Everlaſt- 
in; Happinefs or Miſery; it cannor.chufe 
bur-:appear 'tertible. - Of all Men, they 
ſeem "ts be beſt prepard for this' Hour, 
who have'a good Aſſurance-fron-the Juſt- 
neſs of 'their ARions,-and- the Integrity 
of their Lives. /-Bur, above all ; ſuch who 
think: rhey die for the'Confeſlion-and' De- 
fence vf what they do believe to be a Re- 
ligious: Truth, are, of all ochers, leſs lia- 
rod __ do in eminent manner 
cha a Crown ; on the contrary, 
rejoice, and 'many times ſeem wire loc 
- with Extafie when they come to their Exe- 
cutions/z'and theſe' are called Martyrs. 
Infinite was their Number, and great was 
their Courage and Conſtancy, in the Pri- 
mitive-Church : Andeven in latter Times, 
we have many Examples in Men of all 
Perſuaſions, who have 'maintain'd their 
Opinions, by dying for them ; and whe . 
{cem'd ro leave the World with great Ap» 
£ 4 pearance 
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pcarance of preſent Comfort, and of ' fu- 
ture;Happineſs. Ferome of Prague's. Be- 
laviour at his Death, made his-yery Ene- 
mies to pity and admire; him. And-the 
Angbaptiſts of Germany, by the Teſtimo- 
ny of Florimond Raymond, their Adyerſa- 
ry,..qui-did thoſe 'of the Roman: Cafbolick 
ok Nay, .. that execrable Im- 
poſter,-and Blaſphemer, John of Leyden, 
might compare with any of the;Primitive 
Martyxs, for. Patience under his'Torments, 
which yet were exquiſite enough, though 
ſhort af his hotrid-\Impieties,. We can 
draw . therefore no . good. Argument to 
prove- the 'Truth .of- any DoGrine,: from 
the Conſtancy of the Martyr: For, where 
Men; arc, once perſuaded they are'in the 
Right, chough it he neyer ſo,great.an Er- 
rour, -ſ{uch a Perſuafion ſhall be as power- 
ful as the Truthit felf, and they+ will with 
Joy meet Death ; ; which, as it ppts a Pe- 
riod to theis preſent Calamirties; ſo-does 
it. promiſe to open to them a Door to-E- 
Eternal Felicity. Sometimes we. find, that 
cven,good and pious Men have.been ti- 
merous when they came to die. .. The En- 
dearments of Lite are ſtrong' Remora's ; 
and che. Conſiderations of Guilt and Pu- 
niſhment, which the beſt of Men ought to 
have before their Eyes, arc ablc to ſhake 
the ſtourcſt Courage. 

They 
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They who ſuffer by: the Hand'of an 
Executioner, ſeem"4ii ſome Ri to 
have ah Advantage over ſuch as die a Na- 
cural Death. Firſt,” They die generally 
with leſs Pain, andthe Pain they undergo 
is of leſs Duration; than that of thoſe who 
pine away by Sickneſs, unleſs ir be in cafe 
of Torture. In the next place, They're- 
tain their Senſes and Faculties, Entire to 
the laſt; ſorhar they can fix their Minds u 
on'their future State, with more Strongeh, 
and without Diſtration. They can quir 
the State of Life with good Thoughts, 
tho' the Infamy which ſometimes attends 
ſuch a Death, as alſo -the Calamiries it 
entails upon Poſterity, cannot chuſe ' bur 
make ir bitter. We have many Examples 
of the Moraliz d Heathens, who ſuffer 
2 violent Death with all imaginable Reſo- 
lution ' Some out of an Heroick Bravery ; 
others,upon the Apprehenſion they had of 
being in'a more happy State; but gene- 
rally, upow'a Perſurbon of being redue'd 
ro: the! ſame; Condition they were in be- 
fore they were born z-belicving no other 
Immortality, than that of Fame; nor no 
other Rewards after Death, than the Praiſe 
due from after Ages, upon the Remem- 
brance of their Vertuous Actions. And 
certainly with Men of this Belief, 'rwas no« 
tuch Daring matter, to ſtare Death in-the 
Face, 
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Face; and to conquer all irs Terrours, by 
a voluntary Submiſſion to it ; for 'rwas no 
more but for a Man to cloſe up all the 
Trayails, Pains and Misfortunes of Life, 
with one ſweet and eternal Sleep. Hence 
came theſe Reaſonings of theirs ; if rhere 
be any Senſe after Death, the Soul then 
cannot bur exulc and triumph for its De- 
liverance from the ſtreight Impriſonment 
of the Body : That which immediately 
before was a Captive, is now ſetat-Liber- 
ty, "tis . advanc'd on high; it has a free 
and a full ProſpeRt of all the glorious 
Sights in Nature: Here it looks down ups 
on all humane and Mortal Things, with a 
kind of Pity and Contempr ;- it ſees all the 
Follies and TranſaRions of paſt Life at one 
View, and beholds thoſe Divine Myſteries 
clearly and diftintly, whoſe Knowledge 
formerly it had ſb: often ſought- in vain. 
Bur on the other hand, if there be nothing 
which- ſurvives the Body, he cannot be 
miſerable who ceaſes to be ; for if he has 
loſt much, 'ris yer-much more-which he 
does not fear. He'is now at everlaſting 
Reſt ; the Fears and Miſeries of Poverty, 
the Anxiety of Riches; the Vexations of a 
Proceſs, do not deyour him. He'is not 
rormented with the Furies of Luſt or An- 
ger ; he is not envious atanother's Felici- 
ty, nor ſollicitous about his own. No = 
| ' 
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publick nor private Calamities. diſturb his 
Meaſures ; no Scenes of Blood appear be- 
fore his Eyes; no Dreams-or Terrours of 
the Night diſcompoſe his Sleep : He does 
not hang in ſuſpenſe upon the Event of 
future things, which fall out; always for 
the worſe; he does not fear the Calumnies 
of the Baſe, nor the Frowns of the Great ; 
he does not fear the Aſlaults of the perfi- 
dious Aſſaſſinant, nor yer the more dan- 
erous and mortal Wounds of a perjur'd 
Fongue. In a Word, The Evils he is de- 
liver'd from, are greater than the Good 
Things he is depriv'd of ; and he is arriv'd 
to that Station of Security, from which he 
caanot-be driven by Force, nor drawi off 
by Terrours. - Why therefore ſhould any 
one be ſollicitous about another's Death, 
which will either make him happy, or re- 
duce him to his firſt Nothing ? If happy, . 
"tis Envy to deplore him : If Nothing, 'tis 
Folly.. 'Tis Death which delivers the Pri- 
ſoner from his Fetters, and. the Slave and 
Captive from his Chain: "Tis Death which 
reſcues the Seryant from the endleſs Toils 
of a laborious Life, the Poor from Oppreſ- 
ſion, and makes the Beggar equal with 
Princes. Here Defparation finds a Reme- 
dy ; all the Languors of Diſeaſe, all the 
Fruſtrations and Tediouſneſs of Life, all 
the Infirmicies of Age, all che Diſquiers of 
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the Paſſions, and all the Calamities of Fox- 
tune, with whatſoever can make a Man 
miſerable; vaniſh in thefe Shades. Suck 
as theſe were the Notions, which many of 
the more learned Heathens had of Dearh * 
But for all this, we find it natural to moſt 
Men, to ſeck rhe Prolongation of Life by 
all Means poſſible. The poor Man in the 
Fable, when he had drudg'd all Day in 
curting and carrying Thorns, at laſt; ſpent 
with Heat and Labour, he threw away 
his burthen ;” and fitring down upon the 
Ground, calls on Death to deliver him 
from his wretched Life : Grim Death pre- 
ſently appears, with his Javelin in his 
Hand, and ask'd him what he had to fay : 
Nothing, replies the good Man, bat that 
you will be ſo kind as to help me up again with 
my Burthen, Though we often cry out of 
a weary Life, yet when once the ghaſtly 
Adverfary appears, moſt Men deſire to re- 
turn to their former Burthen, and. to toil 
Jonger amongſt the Briars and Vexations 
LR - : 
The beſt Courſe therefore that a Man 
can take, to fortifie himſelf againſt the 
Terrours-of Death, is, to think often of ir. 
The Wolf in the Fable, when he firſt ſaw 
the Lion, was ready to die with Fear ; the 
next time he ſaw him, he was afraid in- 


deed ; but the third time he grew bold 
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ro draw near, and to conyerſe with him. 
Hence it is, that Soldiers, who converſe 
always with Wounds, and dying Men, are 
no ways concern'd at the Fall of others, 
or at their own Danger : Bur this kind of 
Hardineſs proceeds rather from.Cuſtom, 
than from a well ſetled Conlideration. 
Naturally ſpeaking, That which' makes 
Men dread Death, js, the Evil of Priva- 
tion,” rather than of Pain. The Separa- 
tion of Soul and Body, in-which conſiſts 
Dearh, is, probably, without Senſe ; and 
whatever Pains precede it, they are ſhort 
of rhe Dolours of. many Diſeaſes, and of 
other Diſaſters which every Man meets 
with ſome time or other of his Life. But 
to bid an Erernal Adiew to Wife, Chil, 
dreti, Friends, Pleaſures, Pomps, Prefer- 
ments, with all the Blandiſhments of this 
World, is unecafie to moſt Men; and to 
this Condition muſt the greateſt Favourite 
of Fortune be reduc'd. The beſt Confi- 
deration therefore in this Caſe, is that of 
Epiftetus, who compares the Courſe of 
Man's Life, to that of a Paſſenger at Sea, 
where the Patron or Maſter of rhe Veſſel 
being to take in freſh Water, or fome ſuch 
neceſſary Proviſion, ſets his Paſſengers a- 
ſhore for Refreſhment : To paſs away the 
Time a little, ſome fall ro gathering Coc- 
kles, others Reeds, or ſome ſhch Toys 
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they meet with ; yer ſo, as to be always 
ready to leaye them whenſcever the Ma- 
ſter calls his Men aboard ; So that in this 
Life, inſtead of a Shell, or Bull-ruſh, thou 
may'ſt have a Wife, a Child, or ſomeſuch 
fond Endearment : But when the Patron 
of the Bark calls upon thee to leave the 
Land, be ready to quit ſuch Fancies, and 
run ſpeedily to the Ship, leſt, being lefc 
behind, thou fail to arrive at the deſir'd 
Haven : But if thou art old, beware thou 
doſt not wander far from thy Veſlel, leſt 
thou be not able to rcach it when thou 
art call'd away. * The Evil which comes 
unlook'd for, is moſt aſtoniſhing; bur 
when ir is fore-ſeen, it is half digeſted be- 
fore it touch us. Let a Man remember 
that he is born ſubjeR to the Law of Na- 
ture ; and that, as no Man dies, who did 
not ſome time live ; ſo no Man lives, who 
ſhall not ſome time die, 

Amilius Panlus had rwo Sons, of great 
Hopes and Verrue ; of which, one died 
four Days heforc his Father's Triumph'; 
the other, -who rid with him in the Victo- 
riousChariot,dicd the third Day after; two 
1ad Attendants to uſher in, and cloſe a 
Triumph : Upon which, he made this Re- 
fcion, in, his Harangue to the Senate ; 
When our Felicity was at the higheſt Pitch, 
fear d that Fortune would quickly change, 
an 
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and that Fleaven had ſome Calamity in re- 
ferve : Whereupon, I made my Prayers to Ju- 
piter, Juno and Minerva, that if there were 
any Misfortune hanging over "the People of 
Rome, that they would divert it from them, 
by infliting it upon my own Houſe and Famt- 
ly. *Tis well therefore with us Romans ; for 
the Gods, by being propitious to my Prayers, 
have fo order'd it, that you ſhould grieve at 
my Loſs, rather than I ſhould lament yours. 
Here was true Roman Metal, or rather Chr;» 
tian, had the Objed of his Devotion been 
as good. as his Intenrion. No Man will 
ever be fit to die, who in his Life-time 
cannot be content, to part with all Tem» 
poral Enjoyments; nor can-any Man be 
thus prepar'd, who is. not moderate in the 
Uſe of them, and dif-engag'd in his Atte- 
ions for them : And indeed, he who is 
thus diſpos'd, does really enjoy molt ; for 
overe-{trong - Deſires and . Delights leave 
Men ſubjet always .to great Jealouſtes 
and Fears, ; ſo that, the very Pleaſure of 
Fruition is loſt, in the Thoughts of being 
depriv'd of what we have in our actual 
Poſleſſion, 
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tune, how dear ſoever, are no Eſſential 
Parr of Man's Felicity ;- but that his Hap- 
pineſs muſt be deriv'd from other Princi- 
ples,and ſuch as lie within our own power, 
T ſhall nor amuſe my Reader, nor my elf, 
by Commenting on-the-Opinions' of the 
Ancients, touching Man's Ultimate Hap- 
pineſs, or Good. Amongſt the old Phi- 
loſophers, the Stoicks determin'd it to 
conſiſt in a Tranquility of Mind, free 
from all the Perturbations of the Paſſions. 
Others would have it to conſiſt in a perper 
£3 
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T HE C 
CONCLUSION: r 
With ſome C onſuderations, arretiing every 4 
Man towards the Attamment of hus f 
own Felicity. 

' FaAving in the foregoing Chapters 
diſcours'd of Man, under the ſe- c 

veral Occurrences of his Life, I ſhall, by 1 
way of Conclufion,'fum up the precedent C 
Conſiderations, by applying them to the c 
State and Circumſtanee of every particular 
Perſon: This I ſhiall'endeavour to do, by 
ſhewing, Thar all rhe Bleſſings of For- | 
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tual and interchangable Succeſſion of Frui- 
tion and Deſire. Amongſt the School-Men, 
fome would have it to con(iſt in Intelleual 
Operations, becauſe Man's chiefeſt Feli- 
city ought to be ſeated in the nobleſt of 
Faculties : Others; ſince Good is the Ob- 
ject of the Will, refer Felicity to.this Fa- 
culry, makirig it to conſiſt in Aion, and 
in the Exetciſe of Vertue. From all which 
Variety of Opinions we cannot draw a de- 
finition, bur collect only a deſcriprion of 
Man's Felicity, by borrowing Light from 
each ofthe forementioned Sets. I conceive 
it therefore to,conſiſt in perpetual Returns 
of New Deſires, and New Enjoyments; ac- 
companicd with a Conſtant Serenity. and 
Health of Mind. Neither do I limit the 
Obje& of Deſire to things purely practi- 
cal, ſince whatſoever is the Obje&t of 
Knowledge, is the Objett alfo of Deſire ; 
ſo.that Deſire muſt extend to all Perfe- 
ions and Objects of the Underſtanding, 
as well as of the Will. Now, becauſe the 
Objects of Knowledge, and of Deſire are 
infinite, and infinite Objes cannot be at 
once preſent to the Thoughts of any thing 
that is finite, there mutt be an infinite 
Duration allowed ro Man, to make him 
capable of receiving wha:tozver may be 
the Obje&t of Detire; which can neyer 
conſiſt with this Stare of Nature, where all 
Aa 19 
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is momemtany and uncertain; and eyen 
the greateſt and moſt permanent Pro- 
ductions are circumſcribed by the Finite 
Periods and Revolutions of Time. 
Waving there this Ultimare Felicity of 
Man, which implies an Immenſurable or 
Erernal Duration, I ſhall determine the 
Conſideration of Man's Felicity, as it falls 
under the Circumſtances of Life; and ſhall 
Endeayour to demonſtrate, that ir is in 
the Power of every Man, aCting after the 
Principles of Natural Reaſon, ro advance 
his own Felicity : And here I muſt bor- 
row from the Stoick; for tho' it be im- 
poſſible for a Man to arrive to that upper 
Region of Serenity, which lies above the 
Winds and Tempeſts of the Paſſions; 
nevertheleſs,-I believe it to be in the 
Power of a Man to defend himſelf from 
their Rage, to correct their violence, and 
to confine them within their proper Cir- 
cles; which I take to be'one great Step to- 
wards thar Felicity I am now diſcourſing 
of. Then forthe Alternate Viciſſitudes or 
Returns of Appetite and Fruition, it is a 
thing no way attainable in this Life ; for 
we deſire infinite things, which we never 
ſhall, nor arcever capable to enjoy. The 
Uſe to be made of ſuch a Conſideration 
then,is this, That if a Man's Enjoyments do 
not reach the Meaſures of his Mind ; Ict 
him 
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him bring his Mind to the Meafures of his 
Enjoyments; for whether the Hull come to 
Mahomet, or Mahomet go to the Hill, mat- 
rers not much, ſo they do but meet toge- 
ther: And I dare be bold to fay, that he 
who Frames his Defires to the Circumſtan- 
ces of his Life, and to the Objeds which 
lie before him, is really as happy as one 
that is in a warm Purfuit of all thoſe 
things which lie within the immenſe Pro- 
ſpeſt of Man's Imagination. We have an 
eminent Inftance of this Truth in that fa- 
mous Interview betwixt Alexander and 
Diogenes; of whom, the latter certainly 
berter deſery'd the Name of Conqeror, 
in the Dominion he gain'd over his own 
Deſires and Appetite; and did enjoy more 
within the narrow Circumſcription of his 
Tuab,than the other could ever meet with in 
the yaſt Circles of the Univerſe. Bur leay- 
ing the Improvement of thele,and ſuch like 
conſiderations,to the cloſe of rhis diſcourſe, 
it ſhall be in my preſent Buſineſs ro enquire, 
whether amongſt that great Variety of 
things which Men generally purſue, there 
be any which Anſwer the real Ends pro- 
pos'd by them, and are ſuch as can deno- 
minate them truly havpy. I do not ſpeak 
of that Ul.imate or Objeftive Happineſs 
of the School-men, w |:1ch is ſaid to reple- 
niſh all che Capacities of the Mind ( for 
Aa2 this 
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this can never he attain'd to in this Life. ) 
I ſhall confine my Diſcourſe only to that 
inferior or ſubordinate Happineſs, which 
is the higheſt PerfeQion of this preſent 
Mortal State ; and this requires theſe two 
Conditions. . The firſt is, That it muſt lic 
within a Man's own Power, not only to 
acquire, bur alſo to keep ; for, whatſoever 
Good lics within the Command of ano- 
ther, is liable alſo to be taken from him ; 
which muſt needs leave a Fear upon the 
Mind ; and ſuch a Fear can never conſiſt 
with true Happineſs : It muſt be therefore 
durable. The next Condition of Man's 
Happineſs, is, That it be not deprav'd 
with Evil; it muſt be therefore ſincere. 
Moreover, I ſhall conſider Happineſs with 
regard to theſe two Extreams. Firſt, 
ſhall compare it with ſuch things as are 
commonly reputed good, and deſirable a- 
mongſt Men. Next, I ſhall compare it 
with ſ:ch things as are commonly reputed 
Evil, and hatcful amongſt Men. The things 
after which Men's Deſires are uſually car- 
ricd, are reducible to theſe rwo Heads, w1z. 
Senſual Enjoyments ; and the Goods of 
Fortune, which are ſuppos'd always to be 
attended with Profit. 

I thall firſt begin with Senſual Enjoy- 
ments : I ſhall not iaſiſt upon rhe great 
4:8 many Dilappointments we meet with 
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in our Purſuit of them, nor of the many 


Tempeſts of our Paſſions, together with: 


the Conflicts betwixr Hope and Fear, and 
the great Fatigue, Hazard 'and Expence 
they often undergo who endeavour to pur- 
chaſe them : Neither ſhall I enlarge upon 
the Fruits and Conſequences of rhefe De- 
lights, being for the moſt past ſuch as end 
in Diſeaſes, and in a Conſumption of Re- 
putation and Forrune. I will therefore 
ſtate Senſual Felicity, with all the Advan- 
tages that Imagination can repreſent it un- 
der ; I will ſuppoſe a Man to enjoy his fill, 
and to fit Arbitrator of Luxury and De- 
light : Ler us ſuppoſe him to look back- 
wards on what is paſt ; and whilſt he cx» 
ults in the Remembrance of it} let us ſup- 
poſe him alſo to be entring upon freſh Con-» 
rents, and to be raiſing his Hopes, and 
ſharpening his Appetitire, for the Percep- 
tion of them ; and thus, whilſt his Body 
fattens, or rather ſurfeirts under preſent 
Fruition, let his Thoughts run forwards 
in the Queſt of new and untaſted Pleaſures, 
which let us ſuppoſe to flow in as caſily 
upon the Soul as Wiſhes, and as the Pro- 
duCtions of Thought upon rhe Mind. This 
certainly is the greateſt Heaven which the 
Voluptuous Man can fancy : Yer then, a- 
las, how far ſhorr will theſe Pleaſures fall 
of that Beauty which Imaginatiun cioarh'd 
| Aa 3 _ '. - thei 
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them with! How ſoon are we tir'd with 
them! And when the Senſe is fatiated, 
then do we begin to nauſeate the Objc& ; 
which when it is withdrawn, how droop- 
ing and dejeted are the Spirits! how flat 
and damp are all the Thoughts ! Not ſo 
much for its Abſence, as for the Fruſtra- 
tion we meer with in the Enjoyment, till 
by the Proſpe& of ſome new Delights 
which Fancy offers, we whet our Appetites, 
and then run into the former Labyrinthz 


of Deſire and Dilappointment. 


So thar if 


whatſoever ſenſual thing we actually en- 
Joy, is only ſo far good, as it ſuits with 
Imagination; and if Imagination docs ſhew 
things greater in Expectation, than under 
Fruicion, it follows moſt cloſely, how great 
a Paradox ſoever it may feem, that they 
who are under the Wants and Expeftation 
of their Senſual Endcarments, feel the 
grcateſt Ticklings of Pleaſure. However 
it be, this is certain, thar the Returns of 
Want and Pain are indiſpenſably requiſite 
ro Enjoyment : And hence it is, thar the 
Voluptuous Perſon, for Guſto's ſake, docs 
eat what 15 bicter, to give his Wine a Re- 
liſh; and has recourſe to ſowr Sauces, that 
he may make his Meat more palatable. 
From Senſual Plcaſures, Ict us paſs on 
to conſider the Goods of Fortune, ſuch 
as Riches, Office, Honour, and the like. 
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Theſe, indeed, are the things which the 
Greateſt uſually make Courr to, as ſuch, 
from whence they promiſe themſelves all 
Felicity. And fircit, for Riches : If we look 
upon Man's Happineſs to confiſt in.an Ac- 
cumulation of Temporal Enjoyments, we 
muſt needs confeſs that they go a great 
way in the Purchaſe. Money is the com- 
mon Meaſure of all things neceſlary,or or- 
namental to the Life of Man : It conveys 
to us the Riches of Forcign Countries, with 
all the Productions of Induſtry or Narture : 
It furniſhes our Tables with exquſite Wines 
and Meats : It raiſes ſtately Houſes, with 
all the Ornaments belonging to them : Ir 
cloaths us with whatſoever is found cu- 
rious in Nature, or made ſo by Art: Tr 
procures us Offices, and if it cannot pur- 
chaſe Honour, 'twill at leaſt obtain us Ti- 
tles, and adorn us with the Liveries of 
Vertue : It wins us Friends, it ſubducs 
our Enemics, and makes'a Conqueſt over 
Beauty. Theſe, with infinite other Bleſ- 
ſings, are the Fruits of. Riches; and yer, 
if we conſider them well, we ſhall find 
them to be like thoſe Medals, which re- 
preſent many times a beauriful Face on the 
one ſide, and a Beaſt on the Reverſe; ler 
us therefore turn them on the other ſide, 
and ſee whether they have the ſame Figure 
and Beauty throughout. I will not ſpeak 
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of the Difficulty a Man meets with uſually ' 
in getting Weaith, nor of the Dangers and 
Teinptations to which his Conſcience is 
ſometimes obnoxious. I will imagine his 
Coffers fiil'd, and that his Reputation, is 
ſlamp'd with as fair Characters, and with 
as noble an Image as his Coin ; and yet 
fuch on one certainly, if he be of a provi- 
dcnt Diſpoſition, cannot chuſe but be dif- 
quieted with Thoughts, how to diſpoſe of 
his Treaſure: If it lie by him in his Cheſts, 
it 1s no further ſerviceable than ſo much 
Earth, and lics eyer in the Way to bait 
others to break in, and rob him, not only 
of his Gold, but peradventure of his Life : 
If he leave it with the Banker, he has no 
other Security, than the Word of another 
Man ; who, if he fail, either in Honeſty, 
or Sufftciency, all is gone : And how ma- 
ny there be who are defeQive this Way, is 
bur too legible upon the Walks of all the 
Burſes of Furope, If he purchaſe Lands, 
what Application muſt there be made to 
Scriveners ? What Examination is there of 
the Title > And when he thinks all ſafe, 
up ſtarts a Judgment, or ſome conceal'd 

citgage, which hath been ſleeping for 
many Y cars ; then comes in the whole Cry 
of Lawyers, and, after all che Methods of 
a vexatious and expenſiye Suit, the poox 
Client, if he be not totally defeated of his 
| Ce SR , Purchaſe, 
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Purchaſe, will nevertheleſs find this After- 
Game to be the dearer Bargain ; for when 
he has ſpent the beſt part of his Subſtance 
amongſt his Advocates, he then will under- 
ſtand' their meaning, when they promis'd 
to make it out that he had a clear and na- 
ked Title ; fo that in the end he mult be 
forc'd perhaps to clog the ſame Eſtare with 
a new Incumbrance, that he may have 
wherewithal to fatisfie his Creditors for rhe 
Money which he borrow'd to carry on the 
Cauſc, and ſo lcave the ſame curſed Bone 
for ſome After-Purchaſers to gnaw upon ; 
which certainly is the Caſe of many a Per. 
{on. | 

But admit a Man be yet ſo happy to be 
free from theſe Perplexities, and that he 
enjoy all the Bleſſings which Wealth can 
compaſs, without Care and Diſquier ; if 
he be ſuch an one as does indulge himſelf 
in his Plenty, how eaſily is he berray'd to 
Senſuality,and to all that Train of Diſeaſes 
which follow Intemperance ! Habits of Eat- 
ing and Drinking plentifully, beſides rhe 
Irjury they do to our Intelleftuals, and 
the Stupidity which goes along with them, 
are eycr attended with Surfeits, Feyers and 
Dropſies : The Gout ſeldor: fails to viſit 
fuch as live in Fulneſs and Eaſe :; nor the 
Pox, thoſe who live in Wantonneſs, and 
promiſcuous Pleaſures. But then, if a rich 
Man 
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Man live to the Rules of Temperance and 
Sobriety, what narural Benefit has he, a- 
boye another, who, though of an obſcure 
and mean Condition, wants nothing ne- 
ceſſary for his Suſtenance, or conducing 
to his Health The Neceſlities of Nature, 
and the Enjoyments of Life, lie within a 
narrow Circle; ſo'that whatſoever exceeds 
it, is not only ſuperfluous and expenſive, 
bur affords Matter for Diſtemper. Great 
Men, and eſpecially Princes, the wider is 
their Dominion, the more is their Liber- 
ty circumſcrib'd and limited : . State and 
Grandure will not allow them to appcar, 
but in few Places ; nor this at all times. 
For the purpuſe ; A Prince may delight in 
beautiful Gardens, or the like ; and yet 
there is ſcarce a private Subje&t, bur may 
enjoy-the Pleaſures of them no leſs than 
he : Every Gentleman may walk in them 
for his Recreation, and entertain his Fan- 
cy in viewing the ſeveral Beauties of Trees, 
Walks, Fruits, Flowers, Fountains, Grot- 
to's, Statues, Shades, with infinite other 
Curioſities with which ſuch Places are 
uſually adorn'd ; and all this at another 
Man's Expence : And when he has done, 
he may paſs over, if he pleaſe, into the 
Countries of other Princes, and ſec tne 
like, or greater Rarities, rogether with the 
Structure of their Palaces, and the v_ 
an 
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and Faſhions of their © ourts.: Sothat this 
Pleaſure and Delight, be -it what it will be, 
'tis certainly ſuch wherein the Subject has 
much the Advantage of aay. particular 
Prince, who, upon Conſiderations of- Go- 
vernment, may nct pals beyond rhe Li- 
mits of his own Kingdom, nor enjoy, his 
private Recreations, without Incumbrance 
and Reſtraint, And yet the Pleaſures of 
che Eye have been ever eſteem'd ſome of 
the greateſt, and the moſt innocent De- 
lighrs of Life. Ler the Benefit of Riches 
be as great as Fancy can repreſent them, 
this is certain, That he who does not en» 
joy Contentednelſs of Mind, will ever be 
miſerable ; and perhaps more miſerable, 
the more he does poſleſs : For Appetite 
becomes more boiling, the greater Fuel ir 
meets with ; and eyen that which is actual- 
ly in a Man's Power, will ever be ſubje&t 
to Chances, and give him continual Occa- 
ſions of Diſquiet. They who ſpread wide 
their Sails, and diſplay ali their Bravery 
upon the Neck,as they mult expe to meet 
with Storms, ſo they may be as certain toq 
that ſo great an Embarras will ſerve for lit- 
cle bur for the Winds and Tempeſts to faſten 
on, which may end, perhaps, in the Sub- 
yerſion of the Ship. When Showers of Ar- 
rows fall thick, 'tis the ſafeſt way for a 
Man to contract himſelf into the narroweſt 
| Compals 
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Compaſs that he can, and decline their 
Force, by ſhrinking to the Earth. 
Greatneſs of Place, or Honour, is ano» 
ther Branch of the Bleflings of Fortune : Tt 
1s a kind of diminutive Sovereignty ; for it 
Iimpowecrs Men to do good, and puniſh : 
It raiſes the Admiration of the Vulgar, and 
creates Dependencies : It gives Men a Pre- 
eminence above- others, and is accompa- 
ny'd in all places with Marks of Pomp and 
Grandure. Theſe, indeed, are Colours, 
glorious as thoſe of the Rain-bow ;. nor is 
the Figure leſs beautiful : Nevertheleſs, if 
we make but a little ncar Approach, we 
ſhall find the Orient Scene to be nothing 
bur Apparition, or a thin Vapour, which is 
attended generally with a Storm, and va- 
niſhes in an Inſtant. Thar ſome Men ſhould 
beadvanc'd toPlaces of Truſt,and Honour, 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the Support of 
Government ; but withal, were it not for 
the Ends which ſuch Men do, or ought to 
propound to themſelves, of being ſervice- 
able to the Publick ; and were there not an 
inward Joy and Satisfaftion of Mind upon 
the Performance of Duty, as well as a Re- 
putation and outward Reſpe& juſtly due 
ro good Actions, I know not what it is 
that could invite Men to come out of a 
private and ſecure Station, to be tols'd a- 
* bout under a hazardous and reſtleſs Courte 
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of Life: For hereit is that they are abridg'd, 
not only in their Recreations, Freedom of 
Spcech, Converſation, and private Studies ; 
all which are things in which Man's Tem- 
poral Felicity is abſolutely concern'd, and 
are the ſincere Fruits of Liberty ; but ma- 
ny times they have ſcarce Leiſure for the 
Refreſhment of Nature, and for the Recol- 
Ieion of their Spirits. . They are in a man- 
ner throng'd where-ever they go, and tir'd 
with impertinent Complements, tedious 
Ceremonies, and formal Viſits. Nay, even 
in their Cloſets, and places of Retreat, they 
are many times haunted with Petitions,and 
importun'd with diſtaſteful and unſeaſon- 
able Addreſſes. Their Tables, where Men 
uſually lay aſide the Burthen of Thoughts, 
to indulge themſelves a little in honeſt 
Mirth and Freedom,arec made their Snares : 
Such Men are under Circumſtances of eat- 
ing always in a publick way; and among(t 
thoſe who are invited, it ſeldom happens 
bur there are ſome who come with an In- 
tention to deyour ſomething more than 
what is ſer before them. © There is no place 
where a Great Man is in ſo much danger, 
as at his Meat : In the midſt of Wine; and 
Feaſting, Men are caſily rempred to caſt off 
their Maſques ; and as they fill their Bel- 
lies, ſo they empry their Breaſts, by open- 
ing their Paſſions, and by giving their 
1ongues 
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Tongues a little Liberty. Now what can 
be more nneaſfie, than to have a perperual 
Spy upon all the Words and Aions of a 
Man's Life ; to be forc'd to flatter orhers, 
and perhaps be poyſon'd by Flatteries hims 
ſelf? To be one while defam'd by ſcanda- 
lous Libels, and at another time ro be mur- 
ther'd by fecret Whiſpers and Informers ? 
To be one while baited with loud Clamors 
and Obloquy, and to be by and by ar- 
raign'd by Popular Paffions, for his ill Ad- 
miniſtration, and evil Counfels, becauſe un- 
proſperous ? What can be more tirefome, 
than to be haraſs'd always with Mulripli- 
ciry of Buſineſs, and to be tortur'd with Pe- 
titions, where there are many Competirors 
pcrhaps for the ſame thing, and where one 
only can be gratify'd ; which muſt needs 
put a Man under a Neceſſity of difguſt- 
ing all the reſt, and lay him open to their 
Defamation and Envy, and Envy ſeldom 
fails to procure Revenge 2 That which is 
but a ſmall ImperfeCtion in a private Per- 
{on, 1s a great Deformity in a States-man ; 
and the Eminenc2 on which he ſtands, 
makes him more conſpicuous : All his A- 
Ctions lie open to the Day ; and every Jir- 
tle Folly will fer him ar a lower Value, and 
will never want Aggravation. If Cryſtals 
have little Bubbles in them, it marrers not 
much ; bur the lcaſt Cloud or Flaw In a 
Diamond 
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Diamond does. very nwchk debaſe its Price, 
How painful, and almoſt impoſlible, is ir. 
for ſuch a Man to carry a chearful and 
ſerene. Countenance, whilſt he feels the 
Vulcure gnawing at his Heart, whilſt he 
travails with Suſpicions, and finds his 
Meaſures croſs'd 2 When he is moſt ſoli- 
tary, and rctir'd from Buſineſs, then are 
his Thoughts moſt agitated : He then feels 
the Sting of his ſecret Enemies, and the 
Blows and Wounds of his open ones; and 
caſts about every Way, to defeat their 
Contrivances. He is jealous of his Con- 
fidents and Servants, and is ever and anon 
changing Reſolutions. He groans within 
himſelf when he conſiders his perplex'd 
Condition, and is ready to burſt upon the 
Apprehenſion of his Ruin; bur if he once 
begin to totter, off drop his Followers 
and Favourites, like Leaves from a Tree, 
which is nip'd by the Froſt, and blown up- 
on by the Wind ; and in their places comes 
in the Zurba Remi, the Canaille, or Raſca- 
lity of the People, who, according to their 
wonted Generoſity, cver trample upon 
thoſe whom. Fortune hath abandon'd ; a 
brutiſh ſort of Creatures, which delight to 
prey on Blood ; and herd together like Vul- 
tures,to feed upon a mangl'd Carcaſe: And 
this, God knows, is the Fate of many a 
Great Man; or if they do not fall into this 
Extremity 
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Extremity of Misfortue, ar leaſt they fall 
into Diſgrace. Nor is it the leaſt part of 
their Torment, to ſee their Enemies re- 
Joice at their down-fall, whilſt chey them- 
ſelyes have nothing bur the melancholy Re- 
membrance of paſt Greatneſs to feed upon 
and this will prove infinitely more bitter, 
than if they had neyer taſted of Honour : 
For if there be a Pleaſure and Sarisfaftion 
in Grandure, the greater 'tis, the greater 
will be che Misfortune to be depriv'd af it; 
ſo that "cis a Madneſs to purſue a thing 
where the Eyil of Privation outweighs the 
Pleaſure of Enjoyment; bur if there be 
no ſuch Pleaſure in the Enjoyment, 'tis 
equal Madneſs to follow that with ſo much 
Eagerneſs, which 1s ſo empty in it ſelf, 
and is compounded of ſo many Calamities 
and Diſaſters. | 

And thus we ſce that greater Fortunes 
are really more uncapable of Happineſs 
than the mean; by reaſon of their large 
Retinues, and that vaſt Extent of Appur- 


tenances which ſurround them, they are 


roo much expos'd to Hazard: their Feli- 
city is made up of a Million of Members, 
ſothat the Multicude is a Burthen; and the 
Defect or Miſcarriage of one only, is e- 
nough ro embirter other Enjoyments. Up- 
on this Account we may obſerve that e- 
yen Kings themſelves, when they worm 
taſte 
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taſte the Sieers of Innocent Pleafitre, db 
diveſt themſelves of themſelves ; and that 
they lay afide all the Badges of Reyaly, 
that chey may be capableto deſcend roths 
Converlition” of ptivate* Pefons : They 
eſteem themſelves moſt happy, when 77 
cogniti they can refreſh themſelves \with 
thoſe cominon Recrearions, which afeth 
ordinary Diyertiſements of other Men: An 
yet can they nor enjoy even'this ſmall Por- 
tion of Happineſs withour danger ſome- 
times, nor rarely without Detrimenr 
Majeſty'; for, befides rhe Contempr which 
roo much Familiariry does naturally diaw 
along with' it, they by this means. piye 
Oceaſton for orhers ,ro note their Extrava- 
gances, and to ſpy into the Diſpoſitions, 
and to diſcover. their Sectets., For as 
Men'are moſt open.in the heats, of Sport, 
ſo & it obſery'd, that the greatzſt Trays 
tors: will ever mix themſelyes with thoſe 
who do accompany Princes in their Pleas 
ſures. _.. | wh 
In the next place, ler us conſider ſuch 
who effet Greatneſs upon the Score purely 
of Ambition and Glory, and we ſhall find 
them to be much more miſerable than the 
former: For Ambition is 2 Fire which the. 
more it finds to feed upon4 the more it ra- 
ges; and when it had teduc'd all rhings tg 
Ruin, does it'felf evaporace into A en 
| an 
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and even its more durable Parts are're- 
duc'd to Aſhes. Is it poſſible for any 
Man even in the moſt Proſperous Courle 
of Fortune, to live without. a Competitor ? 
And if he overcome one, will there .not 
tucceed another, who will give him ul 

and ſtronger Diſquiet? Had Pompey die 
of the Sickneſs which ſciz'd him at Naples, 
he might have had Su/a's Titleſuper-added 
to his own,.and have been Pompey the Hap- 
Py, as well as Pompey the Great; bur by 
attempting to gain: the further Graces of 
Fortune, he loſt both : | And even his Rival 
had ſearce five Months Reſpite from his 
glorious Toils; for returning to Rome in 
October, he was Murther'd the. following 
[des of March. 1 doubt not but that many 
Princes, amid(t. their ferious * Thoughts, 
have had Reflexions of this; nature, 'and 
would follow their true Felicity by a yo- 
Juntary Retreat, did not Confiderations of | 
| Ie Duty make them prefer Labour 
efore Repoſe; with Conſiderations alſo of 
their Honour, ' which might in After-Apges 
be ſtigmattz'd with CharaQters of Lazinels 
and Stupidity, Nevertheleſs,ſfome of the 
greateſt and of the moſt fortunate Princes 
of the World, as Diccle/raw, and Charles V. 
have preferr'd Retirement before Domi- 
nion : Their Victorious Hands were em- 
ploy'd in planting Flowers, which afore- 
| | time 
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time- gather'd Laurels;.. and 'twas . with 
thema marter of Choice, not of Neceſliry, 
4 to leave'their Triumphant Legions, char 
they. might erect an Empire over the Ve- 
gitable SeQ. teat 
From whar has been ſaid, it appears a 
bundantly, that neither Senſual Enjoy» 
ments, for the Goods of Fortune do any 
ways anſwer the Conditions of Happineſs. 
Since therefore; 'tis not to be forind in any 
of theſe things which lie without us, bur 
io the inward. Gifts and Capacities of the 
Soul, I determine .irs Nature principally 
tocenliſt in a conſtantSetenity of Thought, 
looking upon outward Comforts qnly. as 
acceffary Gogds. Now how far it is in a 
Man's own - Powet to acquire this Serc- 
ity, Will.beſt appear, by looking towards 
the other Extream before-menrion'd, wiz. 
the ſuppos'd Eyils which accompany this 
Morml Life. it 2d 
I thall begin firſt with the Evils of Pain, 
which, whether they-proceed from .out- 
ward Violence, or from natural Diſtem- 
pers, certain /tis, that they create Anguilh ; 
yet are they not ſuch as leave us without 
xamples to ſupport them, or deprive Rea» 
{yn of the Means to overcome them, I 
ſhall nor ſpeak of the Courage of Mar- 
tyrs under Tortures, ( where the Proſpect 
of a future Reward may be allow'd tufft- 
Bb 2 cient 
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cient to give them ſome extraordinary Af 
ſiſtance,) ſince amongſt the Heathens we 
have abundant Preſidents for Imitation. 
'Fhe goodneſs of Providenee does ſo order 
Matrers, that the ſhorteſt Dolouts are for 
the moſt part 'of ſhorteſt Continuance; 
but where they are of any Duration,” we 
find even the Conrinuance of them'to be 
Aa Remedy, 'Tis the firſt Shower that 
wets, and *tis the firſt Inciſion of the Lan- 
cet which ſmarts; thoſe which follow, do 
rather ſtupify, than afte'rhe Senſe with 
Sharpneſs, The Miſeries'of a Gally-ſlave 
are great; -and-yert we ſee, - that-when he 
finds himſclf under a Neceflity of Endu- 
rance, he ceaſes ro-complain, and +rallies 
up his Spirits to ſuffer that with a-chear- 
ful Patience, which he cannot repel-with 
any arined Force, \ And when he tis fone 

ime. inur'd to that flayi{h Condition, 
Cuſtom, by little and little, makes it ſup- 
portable and "natural, Burt whatſoever 
there be-in this; or any Dolours of Life, 
the more acute they-are, the ſweerer are 
the Thoughts of Death; whereas to one 
who makes Pleaſure his End, the preater 
it is, the more painful are the Thoughts 
of quitting Life; ſo that as the latter 1s in 
a Condition of making his Paſſage into 
Miſery, the orher is always in a Paſlage 
; £0 a better State, | 
From 
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-*From rhe -Evils of Pain, let-us go on'. 
to conſider the Evils of Privation, fuch as 
Loſs of Liberty; of Riches, of Friends and 
Relations, of Reputation, with the like. 
Loſs of Liberty muſt be confefs'd to be a 
great.Calamity, 'not only in ir ſelf, as it 
carries the Name of Reſtraint and Confine-” - 
ment, bur in reſpect alſo of all other Coms-. 
forts; for ir-not only deprives Men ordi- 
narily of the Benefit of Friends, but does 
expoſe them to great Wants and Neceſli- 
ties, and, what is worſt of all, it becomes 
many times deſtructive ro Health. - Exile 
ſeems ſomething more uncomfortable than 
Impriſonment; for, beſides that Divorce 
which it makes betwixt the deareſt Rela- 
tions, Men ' naturally have an Aﬀection 

for their native Country, eſpecially when 
they are our of ir; which Afﬀection will 
be ever apt to beget Sorrow. But for all 
this, let us but examine Matters a little 
by detail, and ſee whether Reaſon. does 
not furniſh us with ſufficient Remedies. 

Loſs of Liberty,like all other Evils which 
befal us,is greateſt inthe beginning :. Birds, 
when they are at fir{t pur into the Cage,do 
flutter and ſtruggle, and refuſe to feed ; bur 
after a lirtle Time, they return to rheir 
former Natures, and ſing. - Then for the 

Exigence of Nature, it is caſily ſupplicd ; 
the-Body requires no more, but to be pre- 
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ſerv'd from Cold; and a little is ſufficient 
toſatisfic Hunger, and to extinguiſh Thirſt; 
whatſoever exceeds theſe Meaſures tends, 
to Surfeit,and makes Proviſion for Diſeaſes, 
Seneca obſerves well of thoſe who indulge 
their Palates, "Thar itis not ſo much' the 
Taſte and Reliſh of the Meat,as the Rarity 
and Price, which makes it delicate. Now 
'there is not the Place ſcarce upon tliz 
Face of the Earth, which does not afford 
Suſtenance for Life. 'To want that Varie- 
ty of dehghtful Objects, with which Men 
daily are refrc{h'd, is no great Miſery ; 
for 'tis in a Man's own Power to bring their 
Images into his Thoughts, which is altoge- 
ther as Recreative as the external Objects 
themſelves: And if Confinement be ſo 
great a Miſery, then are they as unhappy 
altogerher, who by Office, or any orher 
Circumſtances of Life,are oblig'd to per- 
pzrual Reſidence, and fo, in a manner, cir- 
cumſcrib'd within one - conſtant place, 
Then for Separation from ones Country, 
tis not ſo great a Misfortune as it at fi,{t 
appears; for to whatſoever placc a Man is 
baniſh'd, though ſeemingly never ſo un- 
hoſpitable and deſolate, he may..obſerve 
great Numbers of Perſons reſorting thither 
daily, of their own Accords;" fo that what 
is made the Subject of Men's Choite, can- 
trot be ſo incommadious and intolerable. 
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Nay, let a Man go into what City ſoever 
he pleaſe, he ſhall find great” Nunibers of 
Strangers, who live contentedly and hap- . 
'py ; Which yet they could not do, were 
Abſence from one's ' Native. Country ſo 
great a Miſery. 
Privation of Friends and Acquaintance- 
has been eyer look'd upon as a great Mit 
fortune, and ſuch as: leaves roo great a 
Damp upon» rhe Spirits. Bur there is a 
Remedy againſt this too; for though ſome 
Men have been deny'd the Converſation 
of the Living, yet there was never any 
Man depriv'd of the Socicty of the Dead ; 
of thoſe I mean, whoſe Works and Mo- 
numents are repleniſh'd with all Variety 
of Learning, for the Entertainment of his 
Thoughts. Here I am jinſtrufted how to 
behave my Telf under all che Calamities 
of Fortune : Here my Soul is fill'd with 
bright Idea's, and with Notions of true 
Morality : And above all, Here I nicet 
with Examples of the braveſt Men,” who 
have endur'd the fame, or greater Miſerics 
with invincible Courage ;-and by fo do- 
ing, have conſecrated their Memories to 
Afrer-Ages. Amongſt the Greet and ko- 
»an Worthies, we ſhall meer with few bur 
were diſgrac'd by Fortune,and ended thcir 
Morraliry jn Exile : Inſtcad of repining at 
Fate, they employ'd their Thoughts and 
: Bd g Pens 
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Pens in writing excellent Books of Mort- 
lity ; and by this Means made themielves 
moſt publick, when they were unger the 
ercaceſt Reſtraint ; and when they were in 
the ncareſt Approaches to Death, then did 
they advance moſt towards Life and Ims 
mortality : And ſuch were Sexeca and Bre- 
thivs of old, with infinite others of lattec 
dare. That Condition rherefors cannot be 
miſerabl:, which is ſo familiar to the bra- 
yeſt Souls, and which gives Life to ſuch 
excellent Productions. 

'Tis too uſual for Men to compare thems 
ſelves with others who are above them ; 
and in reſpect of theſe, they many times 
ſeem unhappy : Bur let them come and 
meaſure themlelves by the Majority of 
Mankind, and ſuch as really are-more af- 
fited with outward Diſcomforts, and then = 
they will find themſelves ro be truly hap- 
by ; fbr Things are good, and evil,. only 

y Compariion ; 1o that what is cvil in re- 
ſpett of ſomething thar is better, may be 
{til'd good alfo jn reſpet of ſomething 
that 1s worle than it ſelf ; And he that is 
happy in one Capacity, may he miſerable 
in another; and fo the contrary. From 
whence we may take notice of the Infinite 
Wiſdom and Providence of Almighty God, 
who does ſo mix Good and Evil through 
2!! Conditions of Men, and carries them 

On 
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on in ſuch a manner through all the Sta- 
tions and Circumſtances of Lite, as ſeems. 
to reduce all Men to a certain State of 
Equality, ſuch as makes up. an univerſal 
and perfet Harmony. The Great Man- 
enjoys Titles, and Honour; the Poor Man, 
Health ; The Great Man lives in Reſt and 
Repoſe of .Body ; the Poor Maa -has the 
becrer Reſt and Repoſe of Mind ; he is 
never vex'd with Atironts, nor cracks his 
Brains to contrive Revenge ; he fears not 
to be degraded from his Placc, nor is he 
follicitous ro make an Intereſt at Courr, 
neither does he live in Jealouſie of thoſe 
who are about him; he riſes carly to his 
Work; and merrily paſſes away the Day, 
and at Night mcets with a full Reward 
of his Labour in the ſweet Refreſhments of 
Sleep. If Humility depreſs the one, ſo is 
Nobility a Burthen to the other ;. large 
Retinues, and numerous Dependencies, are 
but Clogs, and are a real Weight to him 
on whom they lie : If one feels Hunger, 
the other feels Surfeir ; if one may be de- 
* Tpis'd, the other may be afftronted:: So 
chat upon a ſerious and impartial Survey, 
the Misfortunces which attend the Great, 
are really more unſuppartable than rhofe 
ro which meaner Perlons: are uſually ex- 
Ros'd ; and what is yer a further Aggra» 
Yatioh, they are allo more publick and 
laſting. 
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laſting. Now, whether the Chain be of 
Gold, or of Iron; or whether . it bs faſt. ' 
ned upon the Right. Arm, or upon the 
Lefr, makes 'little Difference ; - ſince in 
borh Caſes there is the ſame Reſtraint and 
Weight. 

Contumely is generally look'd upon as 
an Injury, and fych as 1s apt to create 
Diſturbance and Biſerder in our Paſlions ; 
and yet we may obſerve, that the greateſt 
part of thoſe who-prerend to receiye Inju- 
ry this way, are really diſquieted at their 
own Shadows, and fantaſtick Chimera's, 
This Man. being invited to a Feaſt, thinks 
he is difparag'd, b-caule he is plac'd be- 
neath one which he eſteems of meaner 

ality than himſelf. That Lady js mor- 
rally injur'd, becauſe her Vilſit is not re- 
turn'd. The Efquire is ready to quarrel, 
becaute he has not bis Title given him in 
the Syperſcription of a Letter,” or becauſe 
his Talk is intle regarded. Theſe, with 
infinite ſuch little Honors we find in 
all rhe Rencounters of Life, fuch indeed 
as are the Effects only of Idleneſs, and are 
incident to thoſe who, being of a delicate 
and Effeminate Nature, growing wanton 
from the Want of a real Injury, form' to 
themſelves imaginary Evils, thar they ma 
have wherewithal ro feed their th 

'Temper. | Bur the greateſt part of op 
Se 0 kin 
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kind make themſelves miſerable, not fo 
much upon the Senſe of what they have 
loſt, as of what they do not enjoy : 'And 
here their Infelieity 18 as great and bound- 
leſs, as rheir Appetite ; they detire things 
which are impoſiible ro be obrain'd, and fo 
'ris impoſlible but they muſt be miſerable. 
Others ſuffer their Paſſions to faſten on 
future Enjoyments, which perhaps are in- 
w-cent in themſtlyes, bur peradyenturr al- 
{o ſuch as may never be obrain'd; or if 
ob:ain'd, probably fuch as way make them 
more miſerable than happy. - This Man 
defires Honour and Preferment, which 
ſlould he arriye to, 'tis as probable he 
may prove a Traytor, as a Prore&tor of 
his Country. Another Man thinks - he 
pay be happy in a Wife and Children ; 
an 


yer tis probable his Wife may proye. 


2 Curſe ; and his Children, if Legitimate, 
beſides "the conſtant Thoughts and Care 
for cheir Education and Maintenance, may 
prove a Scandal, rather than an Ornamenr 
. co his Houle. 

- The Advice therefore of the Heathen 
Satyriſt may pak for ſound Divinity , 
when he counſels usnortq be too follicitous 
after the Endearments of this Life, bur tq 
leave the Iſſtic of Things to-the Provi- 
dence and Wiſdom of the Gods; becauſe 
Cartor eſt ipfis homo quam fibi; Children, 
©2400 
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we ſee, are-pleas'd with Apples and-Nats ; 
and if they. have not their fill of them, 
evcn to Surfeit, they grow ſtubborn, and 
cry : When they are a little further ad- 
vanc'd in Years, they leave ſuch childiſh 
Toys, and follow Plays and Sports ; and 
yet even theſe too are forſaken and, des» 
{pis'd bysthem, as they, arrive to further 
Judgment and Maturity. - Now, if a Man, 
25 he grows older and older, docs condemn 
his paſt Extrayagance, and finds thoſe 
things wherein he once plac'd his chiefeſt 
Plcature, to be fooliſh and contemprtible, 
Why may he not be taughr to paſs the ſame 
| Sentence upon his preſent Delights, when 
he ſhall recolle& his Thoughts, and con- 
{ider, that as God is infinirely better, and 
more wiſe than Man, ſo "tis evident that 
he does govern all Things in a Courſe of 
Providence tranſcendently more perfect 
than all che Contrivances of -the moſt cx- 
quiſite and conſummate Reaſon ? So that 
what ſeems good and defirable by us, may 
be judg'd by him to be really detrimental ; 
and what ſeems evil and hurtful to us, 
may. be known to be;rcally good and bey 
neficial in the Wiſdom of that Unerring 
and Univerſal Governor of . all Humane 
Actions., Nay, if Man, in his calmer 
Thoughts, does.many times condenin as$ 
hurtful, what at another time he did pur- 
| luc 


—— 
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ſue with all imaginable Paſſion, he muſt 
needs grant, that his own preſent Appe- 
tite is no firm Standard of his real Felici- 
ty : And although the Child may be ful- 
len, and angry with his Parent, for deny- 
ing him his Fancy, yet in the End he wilt 
find how much he'is obhig'd co his Pater- 
hal Goodneſs in with-holding ir ; as alſo, 
for:curbing his looſe Deſires with a duc 
CorreCtion. 1 
Men, to ſweeten the Cares of their or- 
dinary Courſe of Life, and fo to rendet 
the Places of their conſtant /Habitarion, 
- more comfortable, have recourſe uſuall 
to ſome Paſs-times, or labour to refrel 
themſelves. by ſeeing - fine Places, or by 
viſiting Houſes of Hoſpitality, -and good 
Chear ; whereas on .the contrary, they 
would recreate themſelves more ſincerely, 
would they have recourſe ro Seyeritics, 
and 'take up ſometimes with Places of 
worle Accommodation than thar-of their 
own Habitation : For by this' Means; 
Home, and a Man's cry Way of Life, 
would appear much more delightful. after 
his Rerurn to it; and 'tis at home" where 
every Man muſt ſpend his Days. So thar, 
according to the former Method, he who 
intermits his Domeſtick Concerns, for 
ſomeching abroad which ſeems more plea- 
- fant, inſtead of recreating his Mind, will 
find 
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And himfelf more diſ-fatisfy'd -at/ his Re- 
- turn, than before z For. Men are never” 
more out of Conceit with their own Can= 
dition, rhan when they come from others 
who Lve in greater Plenty and Spleadour 
than themſelves. 

Proſperity *'and Adyerlity are like the 
two Arms of the Balance on which" the 
Life of Man does turn ; Reaſon' is the 
Hand which ought to hold ic : Let us 
therefore © conſider the great and ſudden 
Viciſlirudes to which all things are, fab- 
xt; and thar as Proſperity is not wich- 
eut Fears and Troubles, 1o Adverſity is 
got withour Hopes and Comfort. When 
Fortune therefore - is moſt careſling, - be+ 
lieve her not... This Coquer fmiles: moſt, 
when ſhe intends to delude:: Embrace ker 
therefore with Diſtruſt, and thou ſha)r nog 
be troubled when ſbe changes Counte- 
nance, and proves coy. Whoſoever duly 
conſiders the Uncertainties which artend 
- Proſperity, will neither -be lifred up -un- 
der irs Favours, nor be dejected under its 
Frowns.: He ſo conſiders his good For- 
wane, as one who hourly. expeds the. con- 
rrary ; and fo ſubmits to his evil Fortune, 
25 ane who is in conſtant hopes of change- 
ing for the berter. '-Ler him make rhe beſt 
uſc therefore of whar lics before him, and 
leave future Contingencies to the Higher 

Powers : 


” 
. 


Powers : By this Means his Mind will be 


kept in a conſtant Eyenneſs; he will ſuf- 


fer no violent Surprizes, cither of Joy or 
Sorrow ; but inſtead thereof, he will teel 
one equal, ſolid, and durable Pleaſure, 
and ſuch as' will leave the Mind in'per- 
petual Peace and Tranquility. Thus far 
Reaſon will help him forward, towards 
his own Felicity. Bur if he be a Chriffzas 
to whom theſe Conſiderations ſhall oc- 
curr, he may receive further Aſliftanee, 
by remembring, that as there is a God 
who preſides over all the Revolutions of 
the World; and even in this Life makes 
what is ſeemingly hurtful, to: be really 
beneficial ; ſo rhere js a furure. State roo, 
where all the Actions of a paſt Life ſball 
be expos'd in the open Light, and where 
an unfortunate and proſtrate Innocence 
ſhall have a full Reward. 
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Boks, Printed for Rich. Wellington, at the Lute 
in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
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